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PROGRAM NOTES 


Music of Conscience and Confrontation 


ake no mistake about it, the tone of this 
program is deadly serious. The first 
work — Sinfonia da Requiem — and the last 
one — El Dorado — express unbridled anger 
at, in the Benjamin Britten, the ravages of 
war, and in the John Adams, the material- 
ism and greed of the eighties as well as of 
war. Both compositions plead their cases 
without words, only with music. Between 
these highly personal, purely instrumental 
expressions of hatred of different kinds of 
atrocities against mankind, there are the 
chillingly graphic, intensely compassionate 
poems of Walt Whitman describing his own 
tour of duty as nurse to the wounded during 
the unspeakably bloody Civil War, set to a 
wonderfully sympathetic musical halo of 
orchestral empathy by Adams. Then, as if to 
point up the irony, the ultimate futility of 
inhumanity in all of its mindless forms, there 
is the cold calm of Franz Liszt’s impression- 
istic depiction of a funeral procession by 
gondola in Venice. 
There is a time to do battle against uncon- 
scionable wrongs, and a time to mourn... . 


‘Sinfonia da Requiem,’’ Op. 20 
Benjamin Britten (1913-1976) 
Orchestration: piccolo, 2 flutes, 2 oboes, Eng- 
lish horn, 2 clarinets, E-flat clarinet, bass 
clarinet, 2 bassoons, contrabassoon, alto 
saxophone, 6 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trom- 
bones, tuba, timpani, bass drum, side 
drum, tambourine, cymbals, xylophone, 
whip, 2 harps, piano, and strings. 


purely instrumental symphony based on 
texts from the Mass for the Dead may 


seem a strange choice of medium for a musi- 


clan with Benjamin Britten’s extraordinary 
ability to compose for the voice. Strange 
indeed, but a complex set of factors, exter- 
nal and psychological, were responsible for 
his decision. In 1940, during the early part 
of the three-year period that he spent in 
America, the then twenty-seven-year-old 
composer was asked by the British Council 
to write a work for a celebration to be held 
by a foreign government. Not aware at the 
time that the occasion was the twenty-six 
hundredth anniversary of the Japanese 
dynasty, Britten agreed, so long as he was 
not expected to provide any form of musical 
jingoism. An ardent pacifist, he had been 
deeply disturbed by the war Japan had been 
waging against China and by the worsening 
political situation in Europe. His last work 
before leaving England, Ballad of Heroes, was 
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dedicated to the men of the British Batal- 
lion of the International Brigade who had 
died in Spain. Then, in September 1939, only 
four months after he arrived in America, 
Great Britain entered the war. 

Britten proceeded with the project and 
duly submitted the completed score of the 
symphony, only to learn many months later 
that the Japanese were protesting the use of 
Christian doctrine and liturgy as the foun- 
dation of the work. This was insulting to the 
Mikado, they insisted, and was cause for 
rejecting the composition. Inasmuch as the 
sketch for the symphony had earlier received 
Japanese approval, this angry repudiation 
came as a surprise to Britten, although, if 
his concept of the work as a requiem sym- 
phony was intended to make a statement 
about the horrors of war, he might have 
expected a negative reaction from an aggres- 
sor nation. But that had been his choice, and 
now he had a major orchestral work on his 
hands to offer for performance. Indeed, it was 
not long before the Sinfonia da Requiem was 
premiered — in March 1941 by the New York 
Philharmonic, Barbirolli conducting. 


I. Lacrymosa. “Mournful the day when the 
guilty arise from the ashes to be judged. . . -” 
(A section of the Dies Irae text.) The mourn- 
fulness of the Sinfonia’s first movement is at 
first violent, as the bass drum rolls and bas- 
soons, trombones and tuba growl under 
pounding timpani, and then, as this terror 
recedes, grieving, as the cellos moan on a 
motif that is answered by a bassoon. This 
motif is the generating force of virtually 
everything that happens in the movement, 
not including the series of wailing sevenths 
given in turn by the violas and the saxophone 
or the chilling chords of flutes and trombones. 
The heart of the movement is a long-evolved 
climax, based on the cello motif powered by 
the brass and timpani, which brings tragic 
nobility to the scene. (It may be impossible 
for some listeners not to relate the core of 
this section to the opening of the Brahms 
First Symphony. ) 

Toward the end of the movement, a fear- 
some struggle ensues between major and 
minor chords, but to no avail. There is no 
victor; the music is sapped of energy and only 
oboes and clarinets remain, sounding a quiet, 
sustained A, which note becomes the open- 
ing of the second movement. 

II. Dies Irae. “Day of wrath, day of mourn- 
ing, when the world melts in fire. . . as the 
Judge descends to sentence us all.’ Piccolo 
and flutes initiate this bizarre Scherzo, very 
softly flutter tonguing the A that was the 
bridge to this movement. A very quick march 
rhythm (in 3/4 time) soon enters in the 
strings, and the stage is set for a blazing 
orchestral tour de force. Along the way, trum- 
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pets dance a wild jig, the saxophone sings 
languidly (drunkenly) a melody derived from 
first movement material, and the orchestra 
is unleashed in frenzied activity until the 
structure begins to disintegrate, fragmenting 
into sputtering bits and pieces. Finally, harp 
and bass clarinet begin a figure that is to 
become an ostinato for the final movement. 
III. Requiem aeternam. “Grant them eter- 
nal rest, O Lord, and let perpetual light shine 
upon them.” The terror is gone. Flutes sing 
a hymn-like song of consolation and, other 
than for a climactic moment midway, the 
mood is one of great peace and quiet 
exaltation. 

— Orrin Howard 


The following notes by Michael Steinberg 
first appeared in somewhat different form 
in the program book of the San Francisco 
Symphony. ©1992, San Francisco Sym- 
phony. Reprinted by permission. 


‘‘The Wound-Dresser,’’ for Baritone and 
Orchestra 
John Adams (b. 1947) 


Orchestration: 2 flutes (1=piccolo), 2 oboes, 
clarinet, bass clarinet, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, 
trumpet (=piccolo trumpet), timpani, 
Yamaha HX-1 Electone synthesizer with 
optional pedals, and strings. 


o American poet has been set to music 

more than Walt Whitman. Ernst Bacon, 
Arthur Bliss, Ernest Bloch, Elliott Carter, 
Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Frederick Delius, 
Norman Dello Joio, Howard Hanson, Roy 
Harris, Hans Werner Henze, Paul Hindemith, 
Gustav Holst, Charles Martin Loeffler, Franz 
Shreker, William Schuman, Fartein Valen, 
Ralph Vaughan Williams, Kurt Weill — this 
is a very incomplete list of composers who 
have tackled his texts (and have sometimes, 
in turn, been undone by them). With The 
Wound-Dresser, John Adams, for whom 
Whitman is hero and model—‘“‘He has nobil- 
ity, he was a social radical, and he wrote plain 
English” — joins a large and distinguished 
fellowship. 

The flowering of lyric melody has been an 
especially lovely development in John 
Adams’s music. His first orchestral work, 
completed in 1980 and called Common Tones 
in Simple Time, is a pure and beautiful essay 
in what one might call extreme or truly 
minimal minimalism, without melody, and 
with all other elements, color, rhythm, and 
harmony, treated with extraordinary delicacy. 
It was four years later, in the slow movement 
of his Harmonielehre, the angst-filled and 
writhing “Anfortas Wound,’ that Adams first 
gave free rein to his lyrical bent. Pat Nixon's 
aria, ‘This is prophetic!”’ and Chou En-lai’s 


closing soliloquy in Nixon in China, carry 
this further, and in The Wound-Dresser 
Adams explores these paths still more search- 
ingly. Worth pointing out too is how much 
the effectiveness of the lyric line is enhanced 
by the orchestral context, the beauty of the 
texture altogether, with the synthesizer func- 
tioning as a modern-day counterpart to a 
harpsichord continuo in Baroque music, the 
delicacy of the occasional orchestral doublings 
of the voice part, and especially the beauti- 
fully placed and composed interludes. 


— Michael Steinberg 


John Adams wrote this program note for the 
premiere of The Wound-Dresser by the 
Saint Paul Chamber Orchestra and Sanford 
Sylvan in February 1989: 


“Walt Whitman spent the better part of the 
Civil War years in Washington, D.C., living 
a Spartan existence in a series of small, unfur- 
nished rooms, all the time supported by the 
meager salary he earned as a federal clerk. 
His sole, consuming passion was his self- 
appointed task of ministering to the tens of 
thousands of sick and maimed soldiers who 
crowded the hospitals in the surrounding 
areas, many of them little more than un- 
heated and unventilated canvas tents hur- 
riedly constructed by the unprepared Army 
of the Potomac. Virtually every day, barring 
his own illness or ever-increasing exhaustion, 
Whitman rose early and went to the hospi- 
tals, going from ward to ward to visit with 
the sick and wounded young men. For those 
who were unable to do so, he wrote letters 
home. For others, he provided small gifts of 
fruit, candy, or tobacco. He dressed the 
wounds of the maimed and the amputees, 
and often sat up throughout the night with 
the most agonizing cases, almost all of whom 
he knew on a first-name basis. It was surely 
no poetic exaggeration when he later said 
during those years many a young soldier had 
died in his, Walt Whitman’s, arms. 

“Drum-lups, the only literary work he 
allowed himself to compose during those war 
years, is a remarkably honest statement in 
that it expressed not just the horror and 
degradation of war, but also the thrill of battle 
and the almost manic exhilaration of one 
caught up in a righteous cause. Whitman 
hated war — this particular war and all wars 
— but he was no pacifist. Like his idol, 
Lincoln, he never ceased to believe in the 
Union’s cause and in the dreadful necessity 
of victory. 

“The Wound-Dresser is a setting for bari- 
tone and orchestra of a fragment from the 
poem of the same name. As always with 
Whitman, it is in the first person, and it is 
the most intimate, most graphic and most 
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profoundly affecting evocation of the act of 
nursing the sick and dying that I know of. 
It is also astonishingly free of any kind of 
hyperbole or amplified emotion, yet the detail 
of the imagery is of a precision that could 
only be attained by one who had been there. 

“The Wound-Dresser is not just about the 
Civil War, nor is it just about young men 
dying (although it is locally about both). It 
is a statement about human compassion of 
the kind that is acted out on a daily basis, 
quietly and unobtrusively and unselfishly and 
unfailingly. Another poem in the same 
volume states its theme in other words, 
‘Those who love each other shall become 
invincible. ”’ 


Excerpted from The Wound-Dresser 
by Walt Whitman 


Bearing the bandages, water and sponge, 

Straight and swift to my wounded I go, 

Where they lie on the ground after the battle 
brought in, 

Where their priceless blood reddens the grass, 
the ground, 

Or to the rows of the hospital tent, or under 
the roof’d hospital, 

To the long rows of cots up and down each 
side I return, 

To each and all one after another I draw near, 
not one do | miss, 

An attendant follows holding a tray, he carries 
a refuse pail, 

Soon to be fill’d with clotted rags and blood, 
emptied, and fill’d again. 


I onward go, I stop. 

With hinged knees and steady hand to dress 
wounds, 

I am firm with each, the pangs are sharp yet 
unavoidable, 

One turns to me his appealing eyes — poor 
boy! I never knew you, 

Yet I think I could not refuse this moment 
to die for you, if that would save you. 


On, on I go, (open doors of time, open hospi- 
tal doors!) 

The crush’d head I dress, (poor crazed hand 
tear not the bandage away, ) 

The neck of the cavalry-man with the bullet 
through and through I examine, 

Hard the breathing rattles, quite glazed 
already the eye, yet life struggles hard. 
(Come sweet death! be persuaded O beauti- 

ful death! 
In mercy come quickly. ) 


From the stump of the arm, the amputated 
hand, 

I undo the clotted lint, remove the slough, 
wash off the matter and blood, 
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Back on his pillow the soldier bends with 
curv'd neck and side-falling head, 

His eyes are closed, his face is pale, he dares 
not look on the bloody stump, 

And has not yet look’d on it. 


I dress a wound in the side, deep, deep, 

But a day or two more, for see the frame all 
wasted and sinking, 

And the yellow-blue countenance see. 


I dress the perforated shoulder, the foot with 
the bullet-wound, 

Cleanse the one with a gnawing and putrid 
gangrene, so sickening, so offensive, 

While the attendant stands behind aside me 
holding the tray and pail. 


I am faithful, I do not give out, 

The fractur’d thigh, the knee, the wound in 
the abdomen, 

These and more I dress with impassive hand, 
(yet deep in my breast a fire, a burning 
flame). 


Thus in silence in dreams’ projections, 

Returning, resuming, I thread my way 
through the hospitals, 

The hurt and wounded I pacify with sooth- 
ing hand, 

I sit by the restless all the dark night, some 
are so young, 

Some suffer so much, I recall the experience 
sweet and sad, 

(Many a soldier’s loving arms about this neck 
have cross’d and rested, 

Many a soldier’s kiss dwells on these bearded 


lips. ) 


‘The Black Gondola’’ 
Franz Liszt (1811-1886) 
Transcribed for orchestra by John Adams, 1989 


Orchestration: 2 flutes, 2 oboes, English 
horn, 2 clarinets, bass clarinet, 2 bassoons, 
3 horns, harp, timpani and strings. 


y 1882, the year he turned seventy-one, 

Liszt had lived several lives — child 
prodigy; mature pianist, often called the 
greatest ever (an unverifiable assertion), who 
invented the idea of the solo recital and com- 
manded a breadth of repertory unequaled by 
any pianist since; the Great Renouncer, who 
in his mid-thirties gave up the most brilliant 
career imaginable as a touring virtuoso; pro- 
lific composer (the list of his compositions 
and arrangements takes twenty closely 
printed pages in Grove's Dictionary); conduc- 
tor; author and editor; polemicist who con- 
ceived the notion of Music of the Future: 
teacher; friend and inspiration to composers 
(and, to some, source of ideas they stole), 
private lover and public symbol; Abbe Liszt 


in black soutane. 

Liszt met Richard Wagner, two years 
younger than himself, in 1840. In 1850 he 
led the first performance of Lohengrin at 
Weimar, and the two men corresponded copi- 
ously. In July 1864, Wagner and Cosima, 
Liszt’s twenty-seven-year-old daughter, 
became lovers. Cosima was married to her 
father’s brilliant pupil Hans von Bulow, had 
borne him two daughters, and would bear 
three of Wagner's children before being 
divorced from Bulow and entering her second 
marriage. This severely strained the relation- 
ship between Liszt and Wagner, and not until 
1872 was there reconciliation. 

Since 1881 Wagner had had persistent but 
long undiagnosed heart trouble. In Novem- 
ber of that year he moved to Italy. He com- 
pleted Parszfal in January 1882 and, in spite 
of continuing heart attacks, spent the late 
spring and summer at Bayreuth supervising 
preparations for the first performances. Liszt 
came to see Parsifal, staying with the 
Wagners, and in November went to visit them 
in Venice. It was plain that his son-in-law, 
pounded by more frequent and more severe 
heart infarcts, was dying. Seeing a funeral 
procession on the Grand Canal from the 
windows of the Palazzo Vendramin where the 
Wagners were staying, Liszt interrupted his 
work on an oratorio and composed the two 
pieces for piano he called La lugubre gondola 
(The Black Gondola). It was Richard Wag- 
ner’s funeral he had seen in his mind’s eye. 

Liszt left Venice on 18 January. On 13 
February, Wagner suffered one final heart 
attack and died in Cosima’s arms. Hearing the 
news, Liszt put the final double bar to the 
end of their loving and friction-filled friend- 
ship when he wrote a piano piece, no less 
strange than the Gondolas, that he called 
h.W. — Venezia. Some weeks later he followed 
that with a postscript titled Am Grabe Rich- 
ard Wagners (At kichard Wagner’s Grave). 

In Tristan und Isolde, Wagner had sown 
the seeds for the dissolution of tonality. That 
is ironic insofar as 7ristan is an affirmation 
of the power of tonality and of the need for 
harmonic resolution, though for good dra- 
matic reasons Wagner delays resolution — 
and so celebrates the power of dissonance to 
an agonizing degree and more drastically than 
anyone had dared do it before. Liszt took 
Tristan as his point of departure and, begin- 
ning in 1881 with Nwages gris (Gray Clouds), 
composed a series of short piano pieces, 
gnomic, hermetic, visionary, desolate, dis- 
turbing, persisting in the memory — the 
agony without resolution. Pierrot lunaire, 
The Rite of Spring, and the other works by 
Schoenberg, Webern, Berg, Debussy, Stra- 
vinsky, Scriabin, [ves and others that would 
change the face of Western music just before 
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the 1914 war — all that was still a quarter 
of a century away. These late piano pieces 
of Liszt’s were harbingers. 

John Adams’s orchestration of The Black 
Gondola is a testament to his fascination with 
an utterance that is prophetic, personal and 
eloquent. This is a companion piece to 
Adams’s setting for chamber orchestra of a 
similar — and Liszt-haunted — piece of 
mourning through music, Ferruccio Busoni's 
Berceuse elegiaque (1909). The Black Gondola 
begins with strange, indeterminate tollings. 
Then violins begin a recitation deliberately 
shaped with its rising leap of a sixth and its 
sequences of chromatic notes so as to bring 
Tristan to mind. The paragraphs grow longer, 
an impassioned climax is reached, and the 
piece ends as it began. 


— MS. 
‘‘El Dorado’ 
John Adams (b. 1947) 
Orchestration: 3 flutes (2nd and 


3rd=piccolo), 2 oboes, English horn, 3 clar- 
inets (2nd=E-flat clarinet, 3rd=bass clari- 
net), 2 bassoons, contrabassoon, 4 horns, 3 
trumpets (Ist=flugelhorn), 3 trombones, 
tuba, timpani, claves, sandpaper blocks, 
marimba, xylophone, bowed vibraphone, 
claves, bowed crotales, cowbell, cabaza, 
snare drum, tom-toms, pedal bass drum, 
bongos, tenor drum, high-hat cymbal, tim- 
bales, 2 different lengths of metal pipe, log 
drum, guiro, maracas, tambourine, wood- 
block, 2 keyboards (Ist=piano and syn- 
thesizer, 2nd=synthesizer), harp, and 
strings. 


| Dorado is an often angry look at the 

deplorable eighties by an artist, now 
forty-five years old, whose personal, politi- 
cal and social sensibilities were formed in the 
1960s. “I am unable and unwilling to filter 
out my response to the world around me,’ 
says John Adams. A composer who wants to 
write music that presses buttons, he 
describes £1 Dorado as his “response to sur- 
viving the eighties,’ with special emphasis 
on his feelings about the continuing despoil- 
ment of our planet. One could imagine 
Adams, Alice Goodman and Peter Sellars (col- 
laborators on the operas Nixon in China and 
The Death of Klinghoffer) making an opera 
about the Exxon Valdez. In fact, Adams has 
chosen to make his subject, so to speak, the 
European conquest of this continent. 

The name El Dorado, the Gilded One, was 
first given to an early sixteenth-century 
Colombian chieftain who covered his body 
with gold dust at certain festive ceremonies. 
The tale of El Dorado drew the Spanish con- 
quistadors to the region in the 1530s. El 
Dorado was not found, but the Spaniards 
remained, and “El Dorado” gradually came 
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to mean a fabulous region of untold riches. 
Throughout the sixteenth century, the 
seekers continued to come: Pizarro, Orellana, 
and Jimenez from Spain, Raleigh from 
England, Coelho de Sousa from Portugal. 

The first movement of Adams’s £l Dorado 
is titled ‘‘A Dream of Gold,” but it was origi- 
nally called ‘“‘Pizarro’s Dream.” There were 
three Pizarros, all explorers and conquerors: 
the brothers Francisco and Hernando, and 
their half-brother Gonzalo. Francisco, who 
took Peru from the Incas, is the most famous, 
but it was Gonzalo who sought El Dorado in 
1539 crossing the Andes from Quito. The 
question of historical perspective interests 
and troubles Adams. It is too easy to sim- 
plify a story like that of the conquest — or 
as we are learning not to say, the discovery 
— of the Americas. “The Incas;’ Adams 
points out, referring to William Hickling Pres- 
cott’s History of the Conquest of Mexico 
(1843) and History of the Conquest of Peru 
(1847), “were no saints either:’ He continues: 
“!’m suspicious of the current trend of self- 
loathing. You see a lot of this in all the arts,” 
mostly, he suggests, as response to equally 
unattractive self-congratulation. “I also don't 
want to overdo, to romanticize ‘the romance 
of the Virgin Continent.’ ” 

Nonetheless, “A Dream of Gold” is music 
with fire in its belly. Taking just less than 
fifteen minutes, it is the first of what Adams 
calls the two “panels” that make up £/ 
Dorado. (The second, “Soledades,’ takes just 
more than fifteen minutes.) Describing the 
formal and emotional structure of El Dorado, 
Adams speaks of ‘‘a punishing first part and 
a ‘pure’ second part. I imagine they consti- 
tute my two notions of El Dorado: one with 
man, the other without him.’ 

“A Dream of Gold” is quiet and tranquil 
to begin with, but this calm is overtaken by 
what Adams calls “the most terrifying aggres- 
sive music” he has written. Very simply — 
too simply — put, it is one huge crescendo. 
The music begins with what has almost 
become the Adams signature, a steady pulse 
of quick notes, played here on the cabaza, 
which is soon joined by the high-hat cym- 
bal. Basses and a synthesizer anchor the 
music to C, and it is something like two-and- 
a-half minutes before that note relinquishes 
its hold on the harmony. Meanwhile, though, 
much has happened. For one thing, the other 
strings have gradually added sustained, softly 
dissonant notes. For another, the steady rat- 
tat of the sixteenth-notes in the percussion 
is reinforced from time to time by single 
accented notes on marimba, piano and harp. 

Just as the first high G added by the sec- 
ond violins is only the beginning of what will 
become a considerable stack of notes, so these 
single accents turn out to start the rhythmic 


motor that drives this movement. The single 
Cs become pairs of C/E flat, then D flat is 
added to the repertory of available pitches, 
eventually E natural, F sharp, and so forth. 
These notes also occur in ever-quicker suc- 
cession. A flute turns them into a sustained 
melody that starts shyly, but quickly learns 
to assert itself as it climbs across two-and-a- 
half octaves. The harmonic range grows wider 
and the harmonies also change more fre- 
quently. With these materials and ideas— 
the insistent tattoo of quick notes, the con- 
trast of these fast, metrically defined patterns 
against lines of longer notes that move around 
the beats rather than on them, and the con- 
stant use of small rhythmic units to gener- 
ate larger shapes — Adams builds what 
becomes the ferocious crescendo of “the 
Dream of Gold.’ It breaks off, fortississimo, 
in mid-phrase, as though in frustration. 

In “A Dream of Gold” we are in that world 
of chromaticism whose conquest in “The 
Anfortas Wound,’ the middle movement of 
Harmonielehre, was such an important mile- 
stone in Adams’s development as a composer. 
As the basis of his harmonic and melodic lan- 
guage, Adams uses an octatonic (eight-note) 
scale with an alternating pattern of half and 
whole steps. He points out that this scale, 
used also by Stravinsky as well as by Bill 
Evans and other jazz musicians, is flexible 
to work with, yielding major and minor 
triads, fifths and tritones, and being easily 
harmonized. 

Adams has described “Soledades” as “a 
very serene pastoral giving way to an equally 
serene scherzo that builds to a crest and then 
quietly drifts down to nothing.’ The har- 
monic language is different: in this connec- 
tion, Adams has mentioned the modal style 
of the Sibelius Sixth Symphony. Yet, if at first 
one is conscious chiefly of the contrast 
between the two movements of El Dorado, 
the violence that ultimately dominates “A 
Dream of Gold’ and the gentleness of 
‘‘Soledades,” one comes to be no less aware 
of their connection. I found myself reminded 
of two of Beethoven’s late piano sonatas. In 
the two-movement Opus lll, Beethoven 
presents a similar pairing of a fierce move- 
ment and one that is largely serene, though 
the proportions are quite different. And in 
the Hammerklavier Sonata, Opus 106, there 
too using completely different proportions, 
Beethoven writes a tiny scherzo that is a 
quirky and ironic variant of the craggy first 
movement. It seems to me that “Soledades”’ 
is a variation of “A Dream of Gold,’ full of 
facial and skeletal resemblances, but in a 
different mood and character, and to differ- 
ent expressive purpose. And it is, after all, 
the same landscape. 

— MS. 
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Los Angeles Philharmonic 
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SCHUBERT ‘*String Quartet in D minor, D. 810, Death and the Maiden (1824) 
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MAHLER = * Eight Early Songs 
Orchestrations by Luciano Berio, 1986; 1987 


Fruhlingsmorgen 

Ablosung im Sommer 

Zu Strassburg auf der Schanz 

Nicht wiedersehen 

Um schlimme Kinder artig zu machen 
Phantasie aus Don Juan 

Erinnerung 

Scheiden und Meiden 
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SCHUBERT Symphony in B minor (Unfinished), D. 759 (1822) 


Allegro moderato 
Andante con moto 
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String Quartet in D minor, D. 810 
(‘Death and the Maiden’’) 

Franz Schubert (1797-1828) 

Arranged for string orchestra by Gustav 
Mahler (1860-1911) 


he shadow of Franz Schubert fell far into 

the nineteenth century. Many of his 
works, largely neglected or simply unper- 
formed in his lifetime, were “discovered” by 
subsequent generations and came to be 
cherished beyond all the expectations the 
composer may ever have entertained. As 
much as any musician, Gustav Mahler was 
a beneficiary of the Schubertian aesthetic. 
How often when listening to a piece by 
Mahler is one taken up sharply by the imagery 





Franz Schubert in 1525, in a drawing by his 
friend Joseph. Telischer. 


of Schubert that glints through the inimita- 
ble Mahlerian fabric. Not only in Mahler’s 
most gemutlich Viennese passages is the 
influence heard, but also in some of the 
kaleidoscopic, dramatic episodes. No won- 
der, then, that Mahler was so taken up 
with Schubert's brooding, tense Death and 
the Maiden string quartet that he under- 
took to arrange it for string orchestra, adding 
string bass to the original violins-viola-cello 
scoring. 

The arrangement was made in 1894 in 
Hamburg, where Mahler was the conductor 
of the opera. There is evidence that he pre- 
sented only the slow movement to the public 
— the movement based on the Schubert song 
of 1822, Death and the Maiden, thus the 
subtitle for the Quartet. Performing only the 
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single movement seems to indicate that 
Mahler was wary of the response he would 
receive, and indeed, he was soundly criticized 
for depriving the music of its chamber music 
character. Although the criticism may have 
prevented him from performing the Schubert 
complete in Hamburg, it did not deter him 
some four years later from arranging 
Beethoven’s String Quartet in F minor, Op. 
95 for string orchestra. This he did perform 
in its entirety, in Vienna, with predictable 
results: hostility. 

One would have thought that respect for 
Mahler’s artistic integrity would have pre- 
cluded the outrage at his string quartet-to- 
orchestra arrangements. Still, it was inevita- 
ble, and perhaps still is, for some to be 
offended by any tampering with the work of 
the masters. One can only conclude that his 
motives were of the highest even while realiz- 
ing that his fierce independence supported 
fully his artist’s ego. In his career as a con- 
ductor, Mahler also edited works by such 
composers as Beethoven and Schumann, say- 
ing, “I have made these retouchings for 
myself, not for anyone else. When I conduct, 
I can take responsibility.’ 

It should be said at this point that Mahler 
did not alter the actual notes of the Schubert 
(Quartet, but in many instances reordered the 
distribution of the notes among the instru- 
ments, which is understandable, particularly 
in light of the addition of the basses to the 
scoring. He also made changes in the 
mutings, which contributes considerably to 
a different sonority than exists in the origi- 
nal. It should also be mentioned that the 
problem of ensemble unity grows in propor- 
tion to the number of players executing the 
very active first violin part. 

The turbulent and grim emotional climate 
of Schubert’s Quintet is a reflection of the 
composer's state of mind at the time of its 
composition. “‘I feel myself the most unfor- 
tunate, the most miserable being in the 
world. Think of a man whose health will 
never be right again, and who from despair 
over the fact makes it worse instead of 
better. Think of a man, I say, whose splen- 
did hopes have come to naught, to whom 
the happiness of love and friendship offer 
nothing but the most acute pain, whose 
enthusiasm (at least, the inspiring kind) 
for the beautiful threatens to disappear, 
and ask yourself whether he isn’t a miser- 
able, unfortunate fellow.’ These words, rife 
with self-pity, were written by Schubert 
to a friend in 1824, the year he composed 
the D-minor Quartet — a year in which 
he had been hospitalized for treatment 
of the venereal disease which only four 
years later would claim his life. If while in 
this state of mind Schubert had emulated 
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Mozart, he would not have allowed his 
despair to creep so overtly into the music he 
was composing at the time. But in the third 
decade of the nineteenth century, self- 
expression was becoming a way of artistic life, 
and the D-minor Quartet, as well as the A- 
minor Quartet of that year, often tells openly 
of the composer in pain. 

The main theme of the first movement 
begins with a bold, angry utterance, twice 
stated. The triplet figure in this motif 
becomes an idée fixe throughout the move- 
ment (Schubert was ever partial to the 
rhythm of the triplet), propelling the music 
through passages of tension and of tender- 
ness. The sudden, unexpected modulations 
that are a Schubert trademark are, as always, 
a cause for wonderment; the violent climaxes 
that are less typical arouse a different kind 
of awe. 

The slow movement, derived from the 
piano introduction to the song Death and the 
Maiden, is, in form, a theme and five varia- 
tions. The variations, save for the gentle 
fourth one, define the somberness of the 
theme; the third variation is the throbbing 
vortex of the movement, bursting with dyna- 
mism and urgency. (Note the similarity of the 
Death and the Maiden rhythm to that of the 
theme of the slow movement of Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony. All his life, Schubert lived 
in the shadow of the great Beethoven.) 

The Scherzo, all driving energy replete 
with the unrest of syncopations, has a 
contrasting middle section (trio) that is 
a Schubertian model of ineffable sweet- 
ness. After the repeat of the tensile 
Scherzo, the strenuous energy of the last 
movement enters on the quiet rhythmic feet 
of a tarantella, the Italian dance whose fren- 
zied activity was said to destroy the poison 
of the victim of a spider’s bite. The music 
is some of the most volatile to have come 
from the Schubert pen. It is almost fright- 
ening in its intensity, and testifies to a master 
composer in agony. 


Text of the Schubert song Death and the 
Maiden, by Matthias Claudius 


The Maiden 

Pass by, pass by, 

go, horrible skeleton! 

I am still young! Go, good man, 
and do not touch me! 


Death 

Give me your hand, lovely and gentle 
creature! 

I am your friend, and do not come to 
punish you. 

Be of good cheer! I am not fierce! 

You shall sleep softly in my arms! 


Eight Early Songs 

Gustav Mahler (1860-1911) 

Arranged for orchestra by Luciano Berio 
(b. 1925) 


Orchestration: piccolo, 2 flutes, 2 oboes 
(2nd=English horn), 2 clarinets, bass clar- 
inet, 2 bassoons, contrabassoon, 3 horns, 2 
trumpets, trombone, tuba, timpant, chime 
in B flat, glockenspiel, triangle, snare drum, 
harp, and strings. 


he first two works on this program illus- 

trate a centuries-old practice, namely, 
that of arranging music for an instrumental 
medium other than the one for which it was 
originally written. Obviously, an arrangement 
for string orchestra of a string quartet should 
emerge as less of a departure from the origi- 
nal than a transcription for full orchestra of 
piano accompaniments to songs, inasmuch as 





Gustav Mahler at twenty-one, when he was com- 
posing his earliest songs. 


orchestrating a piano part involves distinctly 
personal instrumental choices. Thus, the 
Death and the Maiden Quartet according to 
Mahler becomes sonically large-boned but 
intrinsically pure Schubert, whereas Mahler 
songs-with-piano by way of Berio’s orches- 
tration attain a new identity as the voice is 
united with an aggregation of timbres rather 
than just one. 

Like many twentieth-century composers, 
Luciano Berio has felt a strong kinship with 
Mahler — with Mahler's kaleidoscopic 
imagery and his paradoxical expressiveness. 
The songs on this program constitute his 
second tribute to the great Austrian com- 
poser, the first being his use of a fragment 
of Mahler’s Wunderhorn song, Des Antonius 
von Padua Fischpredigt, as an intriguing 
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Estrella. The passion Schumann must have 
felt for Ernestine, Clara notwithstanding, is 
revealed in the episode bearing the name he 
gave her. 


Reconnaissance. The warm pleasure of 
suddenly recognizing an old friend amidst a 
whirling throng of revelers in masks is por- 
trayed with typical Schumannesque flair. This 
piece is not pianist-friendly — those staccato 
repeated notes played by the right-hand 
thumb while the fourth and fifth fingers of 
the same hand sing the melody constitute a 
distinct challenge. 


Pantalon et Colombine. In Italian comedy, 
Pantalon is the lover of Colombine; in 
Schumann's time they were favorite figures 
at masquerades. Their music is mainly skit- 
tish and a bit frantic, but there is a beauti- 
fully tender moment midway, and the closing 
measures return to that gentle mood. 





ge 


The distinguished pianist EMANUEL AX 
came to the attention of the music world in 
September 1974, when he won the first 
Arthur Rubinstein International Piano Master 
Competition. Five years later he captured the 
coveted Avery Fisher Prize, capping a list of 
honors that also includes the Michaels Award 
of Young Concert Artists and triumphs in 
Warsaw’s Chopin, Belgium’s Queen Elisabeth 
and Lisbon’s Vianna da Motta Competitions. 

Today one of the best known and most 
highly regarded pianists in the music world, 
Mr. Ax has performed with virtually every 
major orchestra in the United States, as well 
as those of Eastern and Western Europe, Latin 
America and the Orient. Highlighting the 
pianist’s 1991/92 season engagements are 
concerts with the orchestras of Cleveland, 
Houston, Minneapolis, Philadelphia and Saint 
Louis; an appearance with the New York Phil- 
harmonic at its annual New Year’s Eve gala; 
a North American tour as soloist with the 
City of Birmingham Symphony Orchestra; 
and several tours of Europe encompass- 
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Valse allemande. An ingratiating German 
waltz entrances the revelers with its slightly 
off-kilter rhythm. This delightful interlude 
is interrupted by the ghost of... 


Paganini. The Italian violinist’s bizarre bra- 
vura, which had made an indelible mark on 
Schumann four years earlier, is recreated 
here. Not surprisingly, this keyboard simula- 
tion of Paganini’s violin gymnastics is one of 
Schumann’s knottiest keyboard inventions. 
As suddenly as it appears, the apparition dis- 
solves (by way of a tricky pedal manipula- 
tion), and the waltz is resumed. 


Aveu. This quiet but breathless song with- 


out words is like a passionately tender avowal 


of love. 


Promenade. Schumann described this as “‘a 
walk, such as one takes at a German ball, 
arm-in-arm with one’s partner.’ 


About the Artist 


ing concerto, recital and chamber music per- 
formances. He continues his collaboration 
with Isaac Stern, Jaime Laredo and Yo-Yo Ma. 
Together they have performed a series of con- 
certs, culminating in recordings for Sony Clas- 
sical. Their recording of the Brahms Piano 
Quartets, released last year to exceptional 
critical acclaim, won the 1992 Grammy 
Award for Best Chamber Music Performance. 

Recently, Mr. Ax has turned his attention 
to the music of twentieth-century composers, 
performing works of Sir Michael Tippett, 
Hans Werner Henze, Leonard Bernstein, 
Andre Previn, Aaron Copland and Arnold 
Schoenberg. During the fall of 1991 he gave 
the world premiere of the Piano Concerto No. 
2 by Ezra Laderman with the American Com- 
posers Orchestra at Carnegie Hall. He has also 
recently premiered a Sonata for Cello and 
Piano by William Bolcom (in collaboration 
with Yo-Yo Ma) and a Piano Concerto by 
Joseph Schwantner. 

Devoted to the chamber music literature, 
Mr. Ax performs duo recitals with Yo-Yo Ma 
each season; their recordings of the Brahms 
and Beethoven sonatas earned Grammy 
Awards in 1985 and 1986, respectively. In 
recent seasons, they have also collaborated 
with Isaac Stern in trio performances, and 
the three musicians have recorded the 
Shostakovich Piano Trio No. 2. During the 
1990/91 season they performed in Europe in 
honor of Mr. Stern’s seventieth birthday, and 


in the U.S., they took part in Carnegie Hall’s 


centennial celebration. 

Mr. Ax made more than twenty albums for 
RCA, many of which won top honors and 
became best sellers. In 1987 he became an 


Pause. This is the pause that excites, its dash- 
ing activity taken from the Préambule as the 
celebrants rush to take their standin the. . . 


Marche des Davidsbundler contre les Philistins. 
The League of David is Schumann’s society of 
youthful defenders of progress and idealism 
in art as opposed to the Philistines, those who 
blindly uphold the past and cling to a narrow 
tradition. The March, its 3/4 time a symbol 
of Schumann’s release from the bonds of con- 
vention, begins boldly, gathering steam and 
a quote from the last movement of Beetho- 
ven's Emperor Concerto. The Philistines, 
represented by the seventeenth-century 
Grossvatertanz (Grandfather's Dance), enter 
for the first of several appearances as a deci- 
sive left-hand tune. The battle thickens, with 
themes from the Preambule thrown into the 
reserves affecting a final, very loud, un- 
equivocal victory for the League of David. 


exclusive Sony Classical (formerly CBS 
Masterworks) recording artist; his debut 
album on that label was a collection of 
Chopin scherzos and mazurkas. His recent 
releases have included a highly praised disc 
of solo works by Brahms, a recording of 
Haydn sonatas — named one of Stereo 
hkeview’s Records of the Year in 1989 — and 
the Cello Sonatas of Rachmaninov and Pro- 
kofiev with Yo-Yo Ma. 

Born on 8 June 1949 in Poland, Mr. Ax first 
studied with his father, a coach at the Lvov 
Opera. In 1961 he moved to New York as a 
pupil of Mieczyslaw Munz — his only teacher 
— as a scholarship student at The Juilliard 
School. He also studied at Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he earned a degree in French. 
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YEFIM BRONFMAN, Piano 


DEBUSSY Jeux, Poeme danse (1912) 
BARTOK Concerto No. 1 for Piano and Orchestra (1926) 
Allegro moderato 
Andante, leading into 
Allegro molto 
MR. BRONFMAN 
Intermission 


STRAVINSKY The Firebird, Complete Ballet Score (1910) 
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NOTES BY ORRIN HOWARD 


Three Twentieth-Century Classics 


0 one would question the inclusion of 
music by Bartok and Stravinsky on a 
program devoted to twentieth-century clas- 
sics. But it could seem to be stretching a 
point for Debussy to be represented. Do not 
Debussy and his Impressionism — Prélude 
a l’apres-midi d’un faune, the Nocturnes, 
etc. — belong to the languors of the late- 
nineteenth century? Essentially, they do, but 
Jeux, the Debussy work on this program, 
represents a giant step into the musical 
aesthetic which, by 1912, was being altered 
by radically new views of the basic elements 
of music — rhythm, harmony, melody — as 
well as form, content and intent. It is ironic 
that many composers are cherished most for 
the works that nurtured their progress into 
more progressive realms of musical expres- 
sion and berated for those advancements they 
strive throughout their lives to make. 
Thus, Debussy, by way of Jewx, emphati- 
cally belongs in the company of two of our 
century’s most vital creative artists, Bartok 
and Stravinsky, the former represented here 
by one of his thorniest scores, the latter by 
his first great success — the music that has 
remained the ultimate accessible Stravinsky 
to the large music-loving public. 


‘‘Jeux,’’ Poeme danse 
Claude Debussy (1862-1918) 


Orchestration: 2 piccolos, 2 flutes, 3 oboes, 
English horn, 3 clarinets, bass clarinet, 3 
bassoons, contrabassoon, 4 horns, 4 trum- 
pets, 3 trombones, tuba, timpani, cymbals, 
tambourine, triangle, xylophone, 2 harps, 
celesta, and strings. 


hen in 1912 Serge Diaghilev, director 

of the Ballets Russes, asked Debussy 
to write music for a “tennis” ballet that 
would have both scenario and choreography 
by the great dancer Vaslav Nijinsky, the com- 
poser had good reason to refuse the commis- 
sion. The reason was fresh in his mind: on 
29 May of that year, Nijinsky’s choreography 
for Debussy’s Prélude a l’apres-midi d’un 
jaune was premiered at Paris’s Theatre du 
Chatelet. The public was confused by the 
stylized dancing, the critics attacked with 
vehemence, and an unhappy Debussy de- 
scribed Nijinsky’s treatment for his landmark 
score of 1894 as “ugly — Dalcrozian, in fact.” 
(Jacques Dalcroze was a choreographer held 
in contempt by Debussy but admired by 
Diaghilev and Nijinsky.) Putting his reserva- 
tions aside, Debussy took on the project and, 
rewriting almost until curtain time, Jeux was 
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performed on 15 May 1918, to about as tepid 
a reception as Faune had received. 

An interesting footnote to the Jeux pre- 
miere: two weeks later, on 29 May (a year 
to the day after the Fawne fiasco), came the 
scandalous premiere of Stravinsky’s Le Sacre 
du printemps, which effectively eclipsed fur- 
ther discussions of Jeux. When the score of 
Jeux was performed in concert in March 
1914, there was mixed reaction from the pub- 
lic and the press. One critic, however, was 
particularly enthusiastic, ranking the music 
far above La Mer, which, alas, he hadn't liked 
at all! 

In the music of Jewx, Debussy can be seen 
to be opening up the very same flood gates 
of harmonic, rhythmic and structural free- 
dom that Stravinsky was working on in his 
triumvirate of early ballets — The Firebird, 
Petrouchka and The kite of Spring. In an 
authoritative account of a session in which 
Stravinsky asked Debussy to play through a 
four-hand piano arrangement of Rite with 
him, Debussy is said to have remained silent 
at the end, commenting not at all to his good 
friend about the score — and Debussy was 
a good friend to Stravinsky, complimenting 
and encouraging him and bringing him into 
the important artistic circles of Paris. 

It is easy to imagine that Debussy’s breath 
had been taken away by the primitive 
urgency of Sacre, though many of its musi- 
cal elements were already a part of his own 
language in Jeux. Motivic fragmentation and 
the kaleidoscopic whirl in which they appear, 
disappear, combine, and burst into sonic 
splendor; frequent tempo changes; strong, 
consistent dissonances — e.g., passages of 
major seconds in the violins; great splashes 
of orchestral violence — all of these we recog- 
nize as part of Stravinsky’s arsenal, yet they 
were used by Debussy in Jeux before he had 
ever seen the Sacre score, and used with his 
own incomparable elegance. 

The scenario for Jeux, with its tennis- 
garbed protagonists, is simple but not with- 
out some eyebrow-raising elements: 


“In a garden at twilight, a tennis ball is 
hurled across the stage. A young man, soon 
joined by two girls, hunts for it in vain. He 
dances with one girl, then the other — each 
jealous in turn. The artificial tllumination 
of the great electric floodlights which envelop 
the three in a fantastic glow puts them in 
mind of childhood games. They play hide 
and seek, chase, quarrel, sulk — with no 
cause. The night is balmy, the sky bathed 
in soft radiance. But the charm ts broken 
by another tennis ball thrown in by an 
unknown hand. Surprised and frightened, 
the young man and the two girls disappear 
into the shadows of the nocturnal garden.’’ 
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Careful stage morality of the time being 
what it was, Debussy was concerned about 
the boy-girl-girl triangle. He wrote to his pub- 
lisher, Durand, that “the music has to make 
a risque situation acceptable. Yet, of course, 
in ballets,’ he reasoned, tongue-in-cheek, 
“any immorality is dissipated through the 
dancers’ feet and ends in a pirouette.” 

The ballet opens with an atmospheric pre- 
lude that shimmers softly as harps and a horn 
are cushioned by sustained strings, and wood- 
winds play whole-tone harmonies, ‘“‘softly 
and dreamily.’ These chords (do we hear 
echoes here of Dukas’s Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice?) reappear at crucial places in the score, 
including the end. The “game” begins in a 
scherzando with bassoon and low strings 
pulsing on tiny chromatic figures with per- 
cussion defining an insinuating dance 
rhythm. The energy thus initiated develops 
in dazzling spurts, interrupted frequently by 
episodes that are in turn sensuous, impas- 
sioned, mysterious, luminous. The enigmatic 
ending, following the return of the whole- 
tone chords, this time set into motion by very 
rapid murmuring strings, has all the instru- 
ments exploding softly on a unison A, as if 
executing a tiny orchestral pirouette. 


Concerto No. 1 for Piano and Orchestra 
Bela Bartok (1881-1945) 


Orchestration: piccolo, 2 flutes, 2 oboes 
(2nd=English horn), 2 clarinets (2nd=bass 
clarinet), 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 
3 trombones, timpani, bass drum, cymbals, 
piccolo snare, tam-tam, triangle, and strings. 


he musical world may have caught up 

with Bartok slowly, but once having per- 
ceived the enduring qualities of the Hungar- 
lan composer’s music, it has admitted him 
into the inner circle of twentieth-century 
greats: a master composer with an utterly 
distinctive voice. 

Bartok’s Piano Concerto No. 1 of 1926, 
although recognized now as one of his major 
works, found no pianist courageous enough 
to perform it in America’s musical capital 
until 1958, when Leonid Hambro brought it 
out in New York. Bartok himself had 
introduced it in the U.S. in 1928 — with Fritz 
Reiner and the Cincinnati Symphony — and 
it was greeted with equal parts of incredu- 
lity and disdain. What has turned the general 
consensus around? The music hasn't changed. 
But the ear of the beholder has, and that, 
after all, is where beauty, along with all of 
the other positive — and negative — responses 
resides. 

Actually, it was in 1944, by way of his Con- 
certo for Orchestra, that the door of recog- 
nition was nudged open somewhat for the 
intensely personal, ruthlessly honest com- 


poser. After Bartok’s death the following year, 
that composition helped to encourage, first, 
curiosity, then acceptance of what is a knotty, 
acerbic, but also stimulating and compelling 
musical language. 

Within the milieu of twentieth century 
composers, Bartok always stood apart from 
his colleagues. Although he was influenced 
by such musicians as Brahms, Strauss, Liszt, 
Debussy and Stravinsky, the single most 
crucial factor in his development was the folk 
music of Hungary and environs. It was this 
large body of music, researched for years by 
Bartok, that became the all-pervading force 
of his creativity, the distinctive elements of 
which gave the composer’s work an individu- 
ality as unmistakable to the ear as a well- 
developed photograph is to the eye: rhythms 
that pound insistently or that are arrestingly 
irregular; modes and exotic scale combina- 
tions; severely simple melodies whose rise 
and fall stem from speech patterns; driving, 
often barbaric energy and, in contrast, 
wondrously provocative calms; an amalgam 
of simple triadic harmonies and clenched 
dissonances. 

All these elements, and in addition the 
enlivening one of dazzling keyboard virtu- 
osity, are present in the First Piano Concerto. 
What a heady mix it is both stylistically and 
pianistically. The watchword of the solo part 
is percussiveness. For just one example, there 
are the repeated octaves in both hands that 
stab out the main idea after an insinuating 
introduction has piled up ostinatos, and horns 
and bassoons have issued a Rite of Spring- 
like melody. At the other end of the single 
or double octave spectrum are the mixed 
clusters of tones, like so many exposed nerve 
ends jangling with tension. Frequently in the 
course of the work, as if to atone for his dis- 
sonant and percussive sins, Bartok charms 
with passages in gentle thirds and other tradi- 
tional, diatonic combinations. But, whether 
the approach of the moment is brittle, brutal 
or benign, the overriding element of the first 
— and the last — movement is that of 
intense, explosive energy. 

The basic propellant for all of the taut and 
inexhaustible vitality is a driving rhythm — 
in both piano and orchestra — that is at times 
poundingly regular, at other times spikily 
syncopated, some of it set out in even 
metrics, some in bars whose time signatures 
change frequently. Structurally, in the outer 
movements, Bartok places his new wine into 
something strongly resembling the old for- 
mally recognizable sonata-allegro bottle. It 
pours well. 

In the Andante second movement, the 
strings withdraw completely, and even the 
winds are left in the wings for the first sixty- 
eight measures while the stage is left to piano 
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and a battery of percussion — timpani, small 
drum, bass drum, cymbals and tam-tam. 
After this group executes a quiet, foreboding 
introduction, the main idea enters as if it 
were an episode by Bach, translated by 
Bartok, even to its lengthy unfolding in poly- 
phonic texture. The middle section builds 
from dissonant but soft beginnings to a 
climax in which the piano grabs at great 
clusters of notes in a long-continuing ostinato, 
while the winds move along tonally diver- 
gent contrapuntal lines. After a coda contain- 
ing materials from the first and second 
sections, an Allegro passage, initiating the 
mood and the ideas of the final movement, 
leads directly into that movement. 

Here we have Bartok exercising his most 
furious energies in dynamism that sweeps all 
before it, building climax upon climax until 
the music finally careens to an ending that 
explodes with all of its animal strength still 
at fever pitch. 


‘‘The Firebird,’ Complete Ballet Score 
Igor Stravinsky (1882-1971) 

Orchestration: piccolo, 3 flutes (3rd=piccolo), 
3 oboes, English horn, 3 clarinets, bass clar- 
inet, 3 bassoons, contrabassoon, 4 horns, 3 
trumpets, 3 trombones, tuba, timpani, bass 
drum, cymbals, glockenspiel, bells, tam- 
tam, tambourine, triangle, xylophone, 
celesta, piano, 3 harps, and strings. 


é ‘A Blimpse of Tchaikovsky [in the foyer of 
the opera house in St. Petersburg] was 
to become one of my most treasured memo- 
ries,’ said Igor Stravinsky of an event that 
occurred in 1893, when he was eleven. 
Throughout his life, the supremely cool, 
intellectual twentieth-century master had an 
abiding affection for the surpassingly emo- 
tional, even overwrought, nineteenth-century 
composer, and he found occasions in his own 
music to pay “heartfelt homage to Tchai- 
kovsky’s wonderful talent.’ One of the stron- 
gest links between the two was the bond of 
Russian nationalism; another was their 
natural inclination for ballet music. 
Stravinsky, always keenly appreciative of 
Tchaikovsky’s vast contributions to the liter- 
ature of music for dance in his three full- 
length ballets, Swan Lake, Sleeping Beauty, 
and The Nutcracker, must have felt the hand 
of destiny upon him when asked by Ballets 
Russes director Serge Diaghilev to write the 
score for the ballet, The Firebird, a plum 
originally intended for Russian composer 
Anatol Liadov. The latter, unable to produce 
the music on Diaghilev’s time schedule, for- 
feited the splendid opportunity. Poor Liadov. 
Lucky Stravinsky. The ballet, with choreog- 
raphy by Michel Fokine, was premiered in 
Paris on 25 June 1910, with spectacular 
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results. The world of ballet and the world 
of music, quickened by the vibrancy of the 
score, were never to be the same again. 

It is perfectly true that Stravinsky had not 
yet freed himself from traditionalism when 
he composed The Firebird. Indeed, the score 
shows large traces of Rimsky-Korsakov (his 
teacher, to whom the work is dedicated) in 
(1) the luminous brilliance of the orchestra- 
tion; (2) a treatment similar to the one 
Rimsky used in his opera The Golden Cock- 
erel, in which the human characters have 
simple, straightforward themes, the super- 
natural ones exotic, chromatic motifs; and (3) 
the use of folk material — a Russian folk song, 
In the Garden, is the basis for the Princesses 
Round Dance; the theme of the finale is taken 
from another folk song, By the Gate. 

But even with its “old Russian” heritage 
showing, the score surges with newness and 
with the stunning and original elements 
which in his next two ballets, Petrowchka and 
The kite of Spring, were to be exploited more 
fully: primitivism (/nfernal Dance of Kast- 
chet); ostinatos — insistently repeated pat- 
terns of rhythm or melody, or both (for just 
one of innumerable examples, the introductory 
figure of the Lallaby, which continues as the 
repeated accompaniment to the melody); 
rhythmic dynamism (the shifting accents of 
the 7/4 finale; the lunging syncopation of 
Kastchet); and pungent harmonies (at every 
fascinating turn). 

Stravinsky splashed the score with vibrant 
orchestral colors, using what he afterwards 
called a “wastefully large orchestra.’ For con- 
cert purposes, he subsequently made three 
suites of Firebird excerpts, the first for the 
same size orchestra as called for in the origi- 
nal (1911), the other two scored for a smaller 
(still vibrant) orchestra (1919 and 1945). The 
complete ballet score is performed with the 
original orchestration. 

The story of the ballet is based on Russian 
folk legend: 

Prince Ivan becomes lost in the magical for- 
est of the ogre Kastchei, who can turn 
intruders into stone. Seeing the Firebird 
plucking golden apples from a tree, Ivan 
captures her, but frees her when she gives 
him a feather that has magic powers. Later, 
thirteen enchanted princesses appear: [van 
watches them dancing and playing with the 
golden apples. They warn him of Kastchei, 
who attempts to work his spell on Ivan, but 
the Prince is protected by the Firebird’s 
feather. The Firebird causes Katschei and his 
followers to dance wildly until they drop 
exhausted. The Prince detroys an egg which 
holds in it the ogre’s immortality. Kastchei 
dies: his stoned (as in rock-like) captives 
come to life; and Ivan takes the loveliest of 
the princesses in marriage. 


About the Artists 





JOHN ADAMS, born in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts in 1947, is recognized as one of 
the most important American composers of 
our day. His creative output includes works 
for a wide range of media. Until the advent 
of his first opera, Nivon in China, it was his 
compositions for orchestra that brought him 
the most attention, and such pieces as Har- 
monium, Grand Pianola Music, Shaker 
Loops and Harmonielehre have become 
among the best known and most frequently 
performed of contemporary American works. 

In October 1987, Mixon in China was given 
its world premiere at the Houston Grand 
Opera. With a libretto by Alice Goodman and 
stage direction by Peter Sellars, Maxon 
remains one of the more controversial stage 
events in recent history. Adams’s second, - 
even more controversial, opera, The Death 
of Klinghoffer, was premiered by the Belgian 
National Opera in March 1991. Subsequent 
performances have taken place at the Opera 
de Lyon, in Vienna, and at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music (U.S. premiere). 

John Adams has become increasingly active 
as a conductor, especially in performances of 
his own works and other twentieth-century 
music. He has led performances by both the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Institute Orches- 
tra (1985) and the Philharmonic New Music 
Group (1989). His appearances this month 
mark his conducting debut with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic. 

Mr. Adams is a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity, where he studied with Leon Kirchner, 
David Del Tredici and Roger Sessions. While 
a student, he was a substitute clarinetist with 
the Boston Symphony and performed the 
New York premiere of Piston’s Clarinet Con- 
certo at Carnegie Hall. 

Following graduation, Mr. Adams joined the 
faculty of the San Francisco Conservatory, 
serving as head of the composition depart- 
ment and director of the school’s New Music 
Ensemble. From 1981 to 1985 he held the 
post of Composer-in-Residence with the San 
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Francisco Symphony, after serving for three 
years as the orchestra's New Music Advisor. 
Mr. Adams has also served as Creative Chair 
of the St. Paul Chamber Orchestra and Music 
Director of the Cabrillo Festival in Santa Cruz 
(1991), and is a member of the board of the 
Koussevitzky Foundation. 

John Adams’s music has been recorded on 
the EMI/Angel, Philips, ECM, New Albion 
and 1750 Arch labels. In addition to a 
Grammy Award for Nixon in China, he has 
garnered Grammy nominations for recordings 
of The Wound-Dresser and The Chairman 
Dances. Harmonielehre was named one of 
the year’s Top Ten classical recordings by both 
Time magazine and USA Today. 





American baritone SANFORD SYLVAN is 
well-known for his operatic performances in 
the productions of Peter Sellars and Craig 
Smith at the PepsiCo Summerfiare festivals of 
1985 to 1989, where he portrayed Figaro in 
Le nozze di Figaro, Alfonso in Cost fan tutte, 
and Jimmy in Weill’s Little Mahagonny. He 
has starred in the premieres of a number of 
important works, including the Philip Glass 
opera The Juniper Tree, Peter Maxwell 
Davies's The Lighthouse, and John-Adams's 
Nixon in China (as Chou En-lai) and The 
Wound-Dresser, which was written for Mr. 
Sylvan. Most recently, he appeared as Leon 
Klinghoffer in the new John Adams/Alice 
Goodman/Peter Sellars opera The Death of 
Klinghoffer, which opened in Brussels in 
March 1991 and has since been performed in 
Lyon and Vienna and at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. 

A graduate of the Manhattan School of 
Music, Mr. Sylvan has appeared as soloist 
with important orchestras here and abroad, 
including the New York Philharmonic, Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Boston Symphony, San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, St. Paul Chamber Orchestra 
and the London Sinfonietta. He is making his 
debut with the Los Angeles Philharmonic as 
part of the AT&T Premiere Artists Program. 
Also an active recitalist, Mr. Sylvan has been 
collaborating since 1978 with pianist David 
Breitman in appearances throughout the U.S. 
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In July 1990, Mr. Sylvan performed and 
recorded the role of Yuri in Tippett’s opera 
The Ice Break with the London Sinfonietta. 
In October of that year, he toured with the 
Cleveland Orchestra and Christoph von Dohn- 
anyi performing Adams's The Wound-Dresser. 
He subsequently received a Grammy nomi- 
nation for Best Classical Vocal Recording of 
the Year (1990) for his recording of the Adams 
work with the Orchestra of St. Luke's con- 
ducted by the composer. His critically 
acclaimed solo debut recording, Beloved That 
Pilgrimage, featuring performances of works 
of Copland, Barber and Theodore Chanler, 
also received a Grammy nomination. 
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A pre-eminent conductor on the international 
scene, ZUBIN MEHTA has held the music 
directorships of four major orchestras, begin- 
ning with the Montreal Symphony (1961 to 
1967). He held the top post of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic from 1962 to 1978, concur- 
rently serving as Music Advisor of the Israel 
Philharmonic (beginning in 1969). In 1981 
the IPO voted to give Mr. Mehta the title 
“Music Director for Life’’ At the end of the 
1990/91 season he concluded a thirteen-year 
tenure as Music Director of the New York 
Philharmonic — the longest term for any 
music director in that orchestra's modern 
history. 

Zubin Mehta serves in an advisory capac- 
ity to the Maggio Musicale Fiorentino. He is 
also a frequent guest conductor with the 
Vienna Philharmonic, the Vienna Staatsoper, 
Teatro Comunale in Florence, the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the Royal Opera at 
Covent Garden, and at the Salzburg Festival. 
For more than two decades he has been an 
annual visitor to the Berlin Philharmonic and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Last year he 
began a five-year Ring cycle with the Lyric 
Opera of Chicago. 

Born in Bombay, India, Zubin Mehta grew 
up in a musical household. He began music 
studies with his father, Mehli Mehta, who was 
the founder of the Bombay Symphony 
Orchestra (and who has served for many years 
as Music Director of the American Youth 


Symphony in Los Angeles). After studying 
medicine for a short time, Mr. Mehta left India 
for the Music Academy in Vienna. Upon 
graduation, his First Prize in the 1958 
Liverpool International Conductors Compe- 
tition brought him wide attention. He was 
appointed Music Director of the Montreal 
Symphony shortly after conducting that 
orchestra for the first time in 1960. 

Mr. Mehta has been awarded many inter- 
national honors and distinctions, including 
the Padma Bhushan from his homeland, the 
Commendatore of Italy, the Medaille d’Or 
Vermeil of the City of Paris, the Nikisch Ring 
(which was bequeathed to him by Dr. Karl 
Boehm) and the Vienna Philharmonic Ring 
of Honor, commemorating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his Vienna Philharmonic con- 
ducting debut. Among his honorary degrees 
are doctorates from Occidental College, the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
Weizmann Institute of Science, and Tel Aviv 
University. In 1981, the Hebrew University 
dedicated the Mehli Mehta and Zubin Mehta 
Music Wing at the Mount Scopus campus, 
and in 1985 Zubin Mehta was the recipient 
of the prestigious Albert Einstein Award from 
the American Technion Society. 





American baritone THOMAS HAMPSON has 
appeared with great success throughout the 
United States and Europe in opera, in recital 
and with symphony orchestras. His 1991/92 
season engagements have already included 
opening both the Metropolitan Opera and 
New York Philharmonic seasons; lieder reci- 
tals in Paris, Dusseldorf and Munich; concert 
performances in London and Vienna; and 
appearances at the Zurich Opera in /l bar- 
biere di Siviglia and Le nozze di Figaro. 
Recently he has also completed several impor- 
tant recording projects: his first solo recital 
album, Des Knaben Wunderhorn, which 
won four prestigious international awards, 
and recordings of Schumann Lieder, Cole Por- 
ter Songs and American Songs. 

A national finalist in the 1981 Metropoli- 
tan Opera Auditions, Mr. Hampson made his 
debut at the Met as the Count in Le nozgze 
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di Figaro in 1986, with James Levine con- 
ducting. Since then, he has starred in the 
Metropolitan’s productions of Don Giovanni, 
Cosi fan tutte, Faust and Die Fledermaus. 
He has also won praise for his appearances 
at the San Francisco Opera, and with the 
companies in Lyon, Hamburg, Munich, Bonn 
and Cologne. 

Mr. Hampson made his debut with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic in the Brahms 
Requiem, Andre Previn conducting, in Janu- 
ary 1989. His local engagements have also 
included appearances with Los Angeles Opera 
(Marcello in La Boheme), the Los Angeles 
Master Chorale, and a 1985 recital debut in 
Pasadena. 

Mr. Hampson’s recordings of Don Giovanni 
with Nikolaus Harnoncourt conducting, Cos? 
Jan tutte and Le nozze di Figaro under the 
baton of James Levine, and La Boheme with 
Leonard Bernstein, helped establish Mr. 
Hampson as a leading operatic baritone. His 
acclaimed collaborations with Leonard Bern- 
stein have been documented in recordings of 
Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder, the Ruckert 
lieder and Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen, 
all with the Vienna Philharmonic. 





ESA-PEKKA SALONEN, the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic’s Music Director-Designate, will 
begin his tenure with the Orchestra in the 
fall of 1992. Each season since his appoint- 
ment in 1989, he has conducted several 
weeks of subscription concerts, and has taken 
an active role in auditions and in program 
planning for future seasons. In April 1991, 
Mr. Salonen and the Philharmonic began a 
series of recordings for Sony Classical with 
a Sibelius album pairing the Four Legends 
trom the Kalevala and En Saga which will 
be released in the near future. This season, 
they recorded Mahler’s Fourth Symphony, the 
Sibelius Kullervo Symphony, and the Stra- 
vinsky Violin Concerto with soloist Cho-Liang 
Lin — works which they performed on their 
Music Center programs in February. In August 
1992, just prior to beginning his music direc- 
torship, Mr. Salonen will conduct the Phil- 
harmonic at the Salzburg Festival, as the 
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Orchestra becomes the first American ensem- 
ble to be in residence at the prestigious Fes- 
tival for opera (Messiaen’s St. Francots 
d’Assise) and concert performances. Before 
departing for Austria, Mr. Salonen and the 
Philharmonic will preview their Salzburg con- 
certs at the Hollywood Bowl. 

The extraordinary young Finnish conduc- 
tor has become one of the world’s most 
sought-after artists since his brilliant London 
debut with the Philharmonia Orchestra in 
September 1983. A year later — in November 
1984 — he made a triumphant American 
debut with the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 
Since then he has appeared with major 
orchestras throughout Europe and America. 

In June 1985, Mr. Salonen signed an exclu- 
sive contract with Sony Classical. His record- 
ing of Lutoslawski’s Symphony No. 3 with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic won a Koussevitzky 
Award, a Grammy Award, a Cecilia Prize and 
the 1985 Gramophone Award for Best Con- 
temporary Record. He won another Gramo- 
phone Award in 1989 for his recording of the 
Sibelius and Nielsen Violin Concertos with 
Cho-Liang Lin, and his album of Stravinsky's 
piano works with Paul Crossley and the 
London Sinfonietta has won several awards 
and was nominated for a Grammy. Other 
recordings for Sony include Stravinsky’s 
Firebird and The Rite of Spring, Sibelius’s 
Symphony No. 5 and Messiaen’s 7urangalila- 
Symphonie with The Philharmonia; works 
by Messiaen with the London Sinfonietta and 
Prokofiev's Romeo and Juliet with the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic. 

Recognized as an accomplished composer 
in his own right, Mr. Salonen has written 
works which are published by Wilhelm Han- 
sen. He conducted the U.K. premiere of his 
composition Floof with the London Sin- 
fonietta in the Queen Elizabeth Hall in May 
1990 and the U.S. premiere the following 
April with the Los Angeles Philharmonic New 
Music Group. The New Music Group also 
presented the West Coast premiere (1987) of 
his YTA I for Alto Flute with principal flutist 
Janet Ferguson as soloist. 

Esa-Pekka Salonen was born in Helsinki in 
1958. After studying at the Sibelius Academy 
in Finland and with private teachers Franco 
Donatoni and Niccolo Castiglioni in Italy, he 
made his debut with the Finnish Radio 
Symphony Orchestra in 1979. 


The 1991 winner of the prestigious Avery 
Fisher Prize for outstanding achievement and 
excellence in music, Russian-born pianist 
YEFIM BRONFMAN has firmly established 
himself in the upper echelon of world key- 
board artists. His sensational debut at age 
seventeen with Zubin Mehta and the Mon- 
treal Symphony in 1975 brought him immedi- 





ate recognition on the international music 
scene and launched him on a worldwide 
career of orchestral performances, recitals, 
and chamber music collaborations. He arrived 
in the U.S. in 1976 and the following year 
made his debut with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic at Music Center subscription con- 
certs conducted by Zubin Mehta. May 1978 
brought his first performances with the New 
York Philharmonic, and his New York recital 
debut took place in 1982. 

Earlier this season he joined Isaac Stern in 
a series of joint recitals in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. The concerts, which were recorded by 
Sony, marked Mr. Bronfman’s first public per- 
formances in Russia since his emigration to 
Israel at age fifteen. 

Among his North American engagements 
in 1992 are guest appearances with the 
Moscow Philharmonic at Avery Fisher Hall 
and Kennedy Center, with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Philadelphia and at Carnegie 
Hall, and concerts with the orchestras of 
Cleveland, Toronto, Baltimore, Seattle and 
with the New York Chamber Symphony. 
Summer festival appearances this year 
include Hollywood Bowl with James DePreist 
and the Oregon Symphony in August. 

Mr. Bronfman is an exclusive recording art- 
ist with Sony Classical. His first orchestral 
recording is of the Rachmaninov Piano Con- 
certos Nos. 2 and 3 with Esa-Pekka Salonen 
and the London Philharmonic. He recently 
recorded Prokofiev’s Piano Sonatas Nos. 1, 4 
and 6, the second disc in his series of the 
complete Prokofiev sonatas. 

Born in Tashkent in 1958, Mr. Bronfman 
began his public career at an early age, 
appearing in recitals and as soloist through- 
out the then-Soviet Union. In 1973 he 
emigrated to Israel with his family. A scholar- 
ship awarded him by the America-Israel Cul- 
tural Foundation made it possible for him to 
study with Arie Vardi at the Rubin Academy 
of Music at Tel Aviv University. He subse- 
quently studied at The Juilliard School, Marl- 
boro, and the Curtis Institute, and with 
Rudolf Firkusny, Leon Fleisher and Rudolf 
Serkin. Mr. Bronfman became an American 
citizen in July 1989. 
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Angels, fools and ‘Klinghoffer 
Rodney Milnes 


a ng 


‘The public is divided into hostile camps,’ as Strauss’s La Roche remarks of another 
operatic controversy. It is almost impossible to keep a level head when writing about 
anything in which Peter Sellars 1s involved. The steamrolling publicity build-up to 
The Death of Klinghoffer at the Monnaie on March 19 was centred almost entirely on 
Sellars, even though his contribution as director was almost as minimalist as the score 
by John Adams—the composer, lest anyone forget—was expected to be in advance. 
‘A long way to come for four notes,’ said a world-weary traveller from the UK 
settling into her seat—quite inaccurately as it turned out. But Sellars’s contribution 
as producer was plainly crucial—he ‘made it happen’—which is just one reason why 
OPERA Sticks obstinatcely to ° 











producer’ as opposed to ‘director’. 

At least one US reviewer, Manuela Hoelterhoff on incandescent form in the Wall 
Street Journal, thought that it shouldn't have been made to happen at all, finding the 
subject matter objectionable, Sellars’s Foreword to the production ‘repulsively 
amoral’ and suggesting that the staging purposefully watered down the cruclty of the 
action and ‘equalized the victims and the assassins’. Other US critics—certainly 
those centred upon our much-respected contemporary Opera News—hold that 
Sellars and his collaborators (in this case Adams and Alice Goodman) embody the 
future of opera world-wide, both as to what it is going to be and how it is going to be 
made to happen. If the USA is divided unto itself so radically, what are we 
Europeans to say, other than regret once more that it seems impossible to adopt a 
moderate stance? There are Sellars groupies here as uncritical as those in the States, 
and Sellars agnostics. ‘The death of opera’, the headline of Rupert Christiansen’s 
Spectator review, may be a slight exaggeration, but if opera’s future is to be as 
actionless oratorio in which everything is amplified and scarcely a word is to be 
heard, then opera could perhaps be described as having at least caught a slight chill. 

The subject matter of Klinghoffer is the Palestinian hijacking of the cruise liner 
Achille Lauro in the Mediterranean in 1985 and the murder of the elderly, disabled 
Jewish passenger Leon Klinghoffer. There is a long tradition of composers setting 
inflammatory historical subject matter, Meyerbeer more than once and Auber in La 
Muette de Portici, a performance of which famously sparked off a riot in the very 
theatre in which Klinghoffer was premiered and in which protests, if not actually a 
riot, were seriously expected on March 19. Indeed, had not the Gulf War ended, the 
premiere might have had to be postponed. Three points: the current status of 
Meyerbeer and Auber might have given Adams pause for thought; they (or rather 
Scribe, Alice Goodman ditto ditto) waited for more than five years before setting pen 
to paper; and does Klinghoffer say more about unreasoned, sins-of-the-father 
violence than Elektra? Does not the distance of metaphor strengthen the message? 

In the event, Adams and Goodman have not written a poster-opera, but chosen 


oratorio instead of metaphor as their distancing agent. There is no action, and only 
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Opposite: James Maddalena (Captain), in the flesh and on video, in ‘The Death of 
Klinghoffer’ 
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minimal characterization. Big choruses punctuate the meditations and narrations of 
the leading players—the Captain of the ship, four Palestinians, the Klinghoffers, 
three passengers. The form is The Passion of Leon Klinghoffer according to Adams 
and Goodman, and both this and Sellars’s freqent citation of Handel's oratorios 
might also have given pause for thought. Bach and Handel are hard acts to follow. 

Goodman is a respected writer but, with due respect, her libretto desperately 
needs editing. There are too many thesaurus-style lists—‘They are plumbers, 
waiters, engineers, cooks, chambermaids, barmen, masseurs, barbers, laundresses 
and so forth’ (I love ‘and so forth’)—and too many passages reeking of a weekend 
course in ‘creative writing’. ‘The perfect shapes, delicately blazing monstrous 
creatures, cross obliquely eating lice and moss’ may indeed be creative writing, but it 
has no place in an opera libretto, where words are the springboard to music, not 
potential competitors. Here, the text seemed set to dominate the music, but for 
various reasons (see below) was not allowed to. 

Adams has been called the Beethoven of minimalists, a nice conceit. But the further 
he moves away from pure minimalism, the more he has to be seen in the context of 
mainstream 20th-century composition, and although there are many more than four 
notes in Klinghoffer, they are not always put in an interesting order. Too much of the 
score sounded as if Adams had just discovered Vaughan Williams and been quite 
overwhelmed by the experience. Fine, but perhaps a little late in the day. Seriously, 
rather than risk direct comparisons with Shostakovich, Britten, Prokofiev and Weill, 
Adams might be better advised to retreat to the safe world of minimalism pure and 
simple, where he can be compared only (to his advantage) with Reich and Glass. 

Even within the context of oratorio, Goodman’s libretto could well cause trouble; 
words put into the mouth of the hijacker called ‘Rambo’ come straight from Der 
Stiirmer. Luckily they were not audible. The whole caboodle—players as well as 
singers—was amplified and mixed, and there is no easier way to obscure words; when 
the lights are low and two baritones are singing, as in a duet for the Captain and 
Mamoud, you can’t even tell which of them is singing. Scarcely a word got across in 
the whole evening, and that is taking distancing altogether too far. 

It emerged that originally it was intended to have surtitles—and the use of titles for 
English-language performances really is the end of operatic civilisation as we know 
it—which could explain the redundant screen flying about George Tsypin’s abstract 
set. But at a late stage they were dropped, perhaps to avoid trouble. Similarly, 
whether in the interests of oratorio-style meditation or to dampen down controversy, 
any suggestion of sides or conflict was avoided in the staging. Hijackers, passengers, 
crew, singers, dancers, all were uniformly costumed. Each soloist had a dancer 
double, though apart from the Klinghoffer dancer (obvious because he was in a 
wheelchair) this became apparent only on reading the programme. Direction, as 
suggested, was minimal; Mark Morris’s superb dancers dominated the stage, though 
what they did seemed appliqué rather than integral to the piece. The one visual 
coup—the aftermath of the Death of Klinghoffer—was the corpse falling into the sea 
in deathly slow motion. 

Should this have been as beautiful as it was? Should violence be sanitised? Should 
specifically Jewish middle-class tourists have been satirised quite so sharply in the 
scherzo trio that separates the first two solemn choruses of Palestinian and Jewish 
exiles? Can such hideous sentiments as those expressed by ‘Rambo’— Wherever 
poor men are gathered they can find Jews getting fat’—be put into the mouths of 
Palestinians without loading the dice in at least one of about four directions? 
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The premiere of ‘The Death of Klinghoffer’ at the Théatre Royal de la Monnate, Brussels, 
with (1. tor.) Sanford Sylvan (Klinghoffer), Sheila Nadler (Marilyn Klinghoffer), Keith 
Sabado (seated, dancer Klinghoffer), Stephanie Friedman (Omar), James Maddalena 
(upstage, Captain), Eugene Perry (Mamoud) and Thomas Young (Molqt) 


I think it impossible to write an opera, or even an oratorio, on this particular 
subject today, and however angclic the intentions of all concerned, their rushing in 
has in the end been foolish. To avoid giving gratuitous as opposed to salutory 
much art is constructively offensive—they have had to avoid issues and 





offence 
resort to pious platitude: the closing speech, heard through a barrage of embarrassed 
coughs in Brussels, is pretty shy-making. 

One of many admirable things about Sellars is the loyalty he inspires in his 
collaborators: Klinghoffer could hardly have had a more auspicious launch. Tsypin’s 
non-representational set was extremely beautiful, and extremely beautifully lit by 
James P. Ingalls. The conducting of Kent Nagano and the singing and playing of the 
Monnaie Chorus and Orchestra were beyond any criticism. Many in the cast were 
familiar from other Sellars stagings, and if their performances were abstract, even 
when their faces were projected live on to huge video screens, that was the point. 

James Maddalena’s grave Captain, Sanford Sylvan’s resentful, chippy 
Klinghoffer, and Eugene Perry (Sellars’s Giovanni, and a hugely charismatic 
performer) as the leading hijacker Mamoud tended to dominate the evening through 
sheer force of personality. There were telling contributions from Stephanic 
Friedman as the young, travesty Palestinian Omar and from Janice Felty as three of 
the passengers (of whom the British Dancing Girl was perhaps too self-consciously 
‘light relief’). Thomas Hammons was an alarming ‘Rambo’, and Thomas Young a 
powerful Molqi. (Was | alone in feeling slightly uneasy at the casting of black 
American singers only as hijackers?) The exceptional performance, for me, was 
Sheila Nadler as Marilyn Klinghoffer: she is a most expressive singer, and got more 
‘music’ out of Adams’s lines than most. It was a pity that she should have been 
upstaged by a Morris dancer in her first solo: she needed no help from anyone. 
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BOD X:; 5 ~— 
"The librettist has an immense and secrét power," says nrice[cooanan| poet 
and librettist. ) 


"The words come first." 


Goodman, along with composer John Adams, choreographer Mark Morris and stage 
director Peter Sellars, created "Nixon in China" in 1987. Their latest opera, 
"The Death of Klinghoffer," had its premiere under dramatic circumstances in 
Brussels last March: Rehearsals proceeded in an atmosphere of controversy and 
threat because of the simultaneous explosion of the Gulf War. "Klinghoffer" has 
since been seen in Lyons and Vienna; the first American performance is Thursday 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music before it goes on to Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and London. 3 


"Reading is a creative act, and everything that goes into the making of an 
opera is a reading of the words," Goodman says. "The music is a creative 
reading of the libretto, and equal to the composition of the words, assuming the 
music is as good as the words. The choreography is a reading of the music and 
the words, and an equivalent art. The stage direction is a re-creative act, and 
each of the re-creative arts involved in opera adds additional read-ings to the 
words; the words create echoes which are reechoed through each of the different 
arts. That's what you get in opera - and that's the librettist's secret source 
of power." 


Goodman, 33 ("six months younger than Peter Sellars"), comes from St. Paul. 
Her father is a professor of civil engineering; her mother, a doctor, refused to 
see "Nixon in China" because she still believes Goodman should have become a 
doctor, too. Goodman attended kindergarten in England, which may account for 
her unplaceable and distinctive accent, but not for the precision with which she 
speaks, which leaves no room for equivocation or the rituals of politeness. She 
has dark hair, huge fathomless eyes and a face that is at once intensely 
expressive and inscrutable; a recent article in Connoisseur Magazine somewhat 
bizarrely referred to her as "the Bette Davis of poetry." 


Goodman was a legendary undergraduate at Harvard. She wore tweed suits of 
severe cut that she made herself and smoked a pipe; in her own words, her poetry 
was "well thought of" - Seamus Heaney, scheduled to lecture on James Joyce, once 
lectured on Goodman instead. 


She was in the same Harvard class as Sellars ('80), but did not meet him 
right away. "People were talking about him, and I saw his production of 
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William Walton's and Edith Sitwell's 'Facade,' which I thought was awful and 
boring. Later he wanted some women for a reading of Gertrude Stein, and I agreed 
to be one of them. By then I knew he knew his stuff, but he didn't yet know 
that I know mine; he treated me with the same insincere effusiveness he offered 
to everyone else. Our friendship didn't become real until a year later; we were 
walking home one night from a meeting of a literary magazine, and he started 
talking to me like a real person, and we were friends from then on. I wouldn't 
have survived my last year if it hadn't been for Peter. I worked with him, but I 
didn't write for him then - I was a consultant on his production of Chekhov's 
'Three Sisters,' and I narrated Stravinsky's 'Soldier's Tale.' We sat around and 
talked a lot; he bought me poetry to read when I was hard up." 


Goodman escaped graduate school in America by going to England, where she met 
her husband, poet Geoffrey Hill ("he's much better known than I am - he's so 
famous most of his admirers think he's dead"). Their daughter Alberta was born 
shortly after the premiere of "Nixon in China." Hill is a University Professor 
at Boston University ("not in the English department") and the family lives in 
Brookline. 


"Nixon" ended a five-year writing block for Goodman. Since "Klinghoffer," 
Goodman has produced a new translation of Mozart's "The Magic Flute" that 
Sellars used in the revival of his controversial production at Glyndebourne this 
summer; she has given permission for Craig Smith to use it for a concert 
performance by Emmanuel Music on Sept. 27. "I never thought of the translation 
as hackwork; it is no less my work than 'Klinghoffer.' I was just writing in 
another form. I think 'Klinghoffer' is the best work I've done so far, but 
there are things in 'Flute' that are about as good." 


Work on "Klinghoffer" began at the time ee the "Nixon" premiere in Houston in 
1987. The suggestion of the hijacking of the cruise ship Achille Lauro and the 
death of one of the passengers, Leon Klinghoffer, as a subject for an opera came 
from Sellars; "John and I jumped at it," Goodman says. The collaborators worked 
out a scenario in Houston and during a meeting in New York a month later. 


At that point, the opera was thought of as the middle panel of a proposed 
trilogy that would continue with "The Conquest_of.Granada." But "The Conquest of 
Grenada" is unlikely to be written because of conflicts among the collaborators 
that arose during the creation of "Klinghoffer." 


"By the time this opera was in rehearsal, John and I were not speaking," says 
Goodman, "which is a pity, because he is a nice man and a good composer. 
Peter's way of nursing the project on was to listen to all of my complaints 
about what a jerk John is, and he would say, 'I'll take care of it.' And John 
would tell Peter I was a complete bitch, and Peter would say 'I'll take care of 
her.' By the time we actually met, the atmosphere was fraught, and now we speak 
to each other only through interviews." 


Adams' article about the composition of 'Klinghoffer' in the current issue of 
Harvard Magazine is noticeably ungenerous to Goodman. Oddly enough, these 
difficulties are part of what Goodman calls "the mythology of collaboration"; 
Gilbert and Sullivan didn't get along, either. "I will say this: I cannot think 
of the words to 'Nixon' without hearing the music, particularly in the last act, 
and that is already true of parts of 'Klinghoffer.' " 
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"John thinks of the opera as 'a healing thing' and likes to speak on behalf 
of all of us when he says things like that. I object to the idea that all of us 
are in agreement about anything but the opera; on nearly everything else we 
strongly hold diasgreeing views. Why does opera have to be people in unison 
speaking to the audience? In any case, to go around saying things like that is 
so hideously Californian. John and I don't agree about opera - I know he thinks; 
of it as his opera, of opera as the work of the composer, and a musical form. F 
never did think that: Opera is a synthetic art form, produced onstage; it is 4 
like an entire live human being, a skeleton, organs, musculature." 4 


"Klinghoffer" 1s very different from "Nixon" in style and in conception. 
"This production," Sellars has written, "is a translation into the language of 
poetry, of music, of dance and the visual arts, of a contemporary event which we 
learned about first through television and newspapers. Through this 
translation, we can begin to approach a reality which has nothing to do with 
cruise ships, tourists in Bermuda shorts, political correctness or racist 
cliches. This drama is essentially religious in the sense that Greek tragedy is 
religious, or the Passions of Bach, the Persian Ta'ziyeh, or the Javanese Wayang 
Wang. It's the drama of individuals, not the drama of personalities, a drama on 
many levels, which unfolds in a spiritual landscape and offers itself as an 
evocation, an illustration, a meditation on life and death." 


Goodman's libretto alternates reflective choruses, which are the pillars that 
Support the action, with monologues by the principal figures in the story - the 
hijackers, the captain of the ship, a British dancing girl, an elderly Austrian 
passenger, Leon Klinghoffer and his wife, Marilyn. The conception for the 
meditative choruses came to Goodman as she thought about Mark Morris' production 
of Purcell's "Dido and Aeneas" at the Emerson Majestic Theater. In her text, 
Goodman writes in a variety of verse forms. The hijackers and the Klinghof fers 
speak, Sing, in rapid skeltonics: "These are the characters for whom this is the 
moment,'' Goodman says. Other characters, like the Captain, speak and Sing in 
longer lines because "they have the privilege of recollection." 


The libretto exemplifies the quality Coleridge praised in Shakespeare, 
negative capability, the act of disappearing into opposing points of view 
without passing judgment. "In 'Nixon,' I tried to make each character as 
eloquent as possible, to get under everyone's skin as far as possible. You can 
only do that by doing it to yourself, by getting under your own skin," Goodman 
says. 


Goodman did read a collection of newspaper clippings about the hijacking that 
Sellars assembled for her, and she found the memoirs of the captain of the 
Achille Lauro useful, but she says she finds that "research is for the birds." 
She says most of her background work was in reading things that would enable her 
co accomplish the technical things she wanted to. This meant reading Byron, 
"because he is the only English- speaking writer who wrote 'Orientalist' poetry 
and did it well," Spanish poetry in translation ("because of the interfusion of 
Western Christian and Islamic cultures), the Koran, the essays of Joseph Conrad, 
particularly one on the sinking of the Titanic, and his novel "Under Western 
Eyes." "IT find that I read what I'm going to need; 'useless' reading is the most 
useful thing in the world for a writer." 


Goodman produced the text in spurts, and out of chronological order, which 
led to some of the problems with Adams. The conception of the work also changed 
once it was under way. "Quite early on," Goodman says, "I discovered that, to 
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go into the depth I wanted, I could only write about half the opera we had 
projected - otherwise, we would have a six-hour opera. I ended up with what 
would have been Act One of the original structure. Originally, Peter was very 
keen on having a section on the world cashing in on this event and what begins 
as high tragedy might have ended in high farce; the part on the boat which was a 
small part of the original scenario became the whole opera." 


She prefers not to discuss projects that are still in the works, but she does 
consider herself a librettist ("it is a wonderful escape from the little 
magaZines"), and she is eager to collaborate with other composers. "Writing 
poetry for the stage is different from writing poetry for the page - it is 
syntactically different. The difficulty is writing things that are emotionally 
and intellectually complicated in a syntax that is immediately apprehensible." 


Having mastered that difficulty, Goodman is adamantly opposed to the use of 
supertitles in opera, which became another bone of contention between her and 
Adams in Brussels. "Surtitles are a bad thing for opera, and it isn't a question 
of 'getting them right.' It simply isn't true that if you read the words you are 
getting the opera - if all you carry away from you is the words, you've missed 
everything. Opera is a synthesis. Supertitles reduce everything to the 
Hollywood question of what the audience response was last night. An active 
response can be silence; it can be taking out your handkerchief." 


Goodman isn't sure yet what she thinks of "Klinghoffer" as a whole. "I think 
the music is probably the best thing John's done; it is a really big, really 
emotional piece, and the choreography by Mark Morris is out of this world. 
During the dance of Hagar and the ; 
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in high farce; the part on the boat which was a small part of the original 
scenario became the whole opera." 


She prefers not to discuss projects that are still in the works, but she 
does consider herself a librettist ("it is a wonderful escape from the 
little magazines"), and she is eager to collaborate with other composers. 
"Writing poetry for the stage is different from writing poetry for the page 
-- it is syntactically different. The difficulty is writing things that are 
emotionally and intellectually complicated in a syntax that is immediately 
apprehensible." 


Having mastered that difficulty, Goodman is adamantly opposed to the use 
of supertitles in opera, which became another bone of contention between 
her and Adams in Brussels. "Surtitles are a bad thing for opera, and it 
isn't a question of 'getting them right.' It simply isn't true that if you 
read the words you are getting the opera -- if all you carry away from you 
is the words, you've missed everything. Opera is a synthesis. Supertitles 
reduce everything to the Hollywood question of what the audience response 
was last night. An active response can be silence; it can be taking out 
your handkerchief." 

Goodman isn't sure yet what she thinks of "Klinghoffer" as a whole. "I 
think the music is probably the best thing John's done; it is a really big, 
really emotional piece, and the choreography by Mark Morris is out of this 
world. During the dance of Hagar and the Angel, I turned to Mark and said, 
'This is better than sex."'! 
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1. Alice Goodman: "The words come first." 


2. A scene from "Nixon in China," which ended a five-year writing block 
for Goodman. 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 


Ritual Song 


, \ HE Philharmonic under its new 
music director, Kurt Masur, be- 
gan the season with two short, 

slight pieces by John Adams: ““Tromba 

Lontana” and “Short Ride in a Fast 

Machine,” both composed in 1986. At 

the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 

Adams’ new opera, “The Death of 

Klinghoffer,” had its American 

premiére. (The production had al- 

ready been seen in Brussels, Lyons, 
and Vienna; next year it goes to Los 

Angeles and San Francisco; it has been 

recorded by Nonesuch.) It is an am- 

bitious, serious work, created with care 
and skill. Like Adams’ previous opera, 

“Nixon in China,” “Klinghoffer” had 

its starting point in a real event: the 

1985 hijacking of the Italian cruise 

ship Achille Lauro by four young 

Palestinians and their killing of an 

American passenger, Leon Klinghoffer. 

This has also been made matter for 

a television movie, “Voyage of Ter- 

ror,” directed by Alberto Negrin, with 

Burt Lancaster as Klinghoffer and 

Eva Marie Saint as his wife. Some of 

the film was shot aboard the Achille 

Lauro. The opera, however, is not 

realistic. Peter Sellars, its director, wrote 

in the Brussels program book, “This 
is essentially a religious drama in the 


sense that Greek tragedy or the Bach 
Passions or the Persian Ta‘ziyeh or 
the Javanese Wayang Wong are reli- 
gious dramas—a multi-layered drama 
of individuals, not personalities, un- 
folding in a spiritual landscape; an 
evocation, an illustration, a medita- 
tion.” | 

To me the piece—lacking the large 
characters and the confrontations of 
classical tragedy, and the fierce theat- 
ricality of ta‘ziyeh—seems more like 
an oratorio, formally close to such a 
work as Michael Tippett’s “A Child 
of Our Time” (which had its starting 
point in a real-life assassination ). It is 
cast in the form of choruses and arias. 
Action and events are recalled, nar- 
rated, seldom enacted. A Prologue 
begins with a Chorus of Exiled 
Palestinians: 

My father’s house was razed 

In nineteen forty-eight 


When the Israelis passed 
Over our street. 


It ends with a Chorus of Exiled Jews: 


O Daughter of Zion, when you lay upon 
my breast I was like a soldier who lies be- 
neath the earth of his homeland, resolved. 


Between the choruses, a chattering 
caricature scene of Jewish home life in 


New Jersey—Alma, Harry, and their 





“How Georgia O’Keeffey are you thinking?” 
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thirty-year-old unmarried son—pro- 
vides the only episode of conventional 
stage dialogue. Act I begins with the 
Captain remembering: 


It was just after 1.15; 
I was awake, but lying down 
As I had spent a sleepless night 
Before we docked that morning. Thought, 
The sailor’s consolation, is 
Surely the night’s analysis 
Of the impressions of the day.... 

At one- 
Fifteen Giordano Bruno came 
Into the cabin. He looked grim. 
“Captain,” he whispered, “you asleep? 
We’ve terrorists on board the ship.” 


There follow solos for a Swiss Grand- 
mother (“I am afraid I thought ‘At 
least we are not Jews ”); for the First 
Officer; for the Captain again; for an 
Austrian Woman, who locks herself in 
her cabin until the trouble is over. And 
for two of the Palestinians: the hard- 
headed, efficient Molgi (“This is a 
demonstration/Action for liberation:/ 
Our fifty companions/Held in Israeli 
prisons”) and the ardent, romantic 
Mamoud, who has two solos. The first 
of them moves from dreams to anger 
(“Camps at Sabra/And Chatila/ Where 
Almighty God /In His mercy showed/ 
My decapitated/ Brother to me”), and 
the second is aspirant: 


The eagle, the falcon, 
The crow, and the raven, 
The sparrow, the wren, 
The dove, the pigeon, 
The stork, and the heron... 
Travel through each layer 
Of the atmosphere 

With no desire 

Or need of war. 

Ritual song defends 
Their nesting-grounds. 


Mid-act, there is a chorus about the 
Ocean (“a semblance of the first man;/ 
sinewy, translucent, thick with life”), 
and the finale is an uneasy Night 
chorus (“Is not the night restless for 


them?’”’). 

The libretto, like that of “Nixon in 
China,” is by Alice Goodman. Eric 
Griffiths in a July TLS called these 
texts “two of the finest recent poems 
in the language... works of wit and 
judgment exercised in contexts of po- 
litical gravity which few poets writing 
English these days face on such a 
scale,” and added, of “Klinghoffer,” 
that “no theatrical work but “Don Carlos’ 
is so searching about the point where 
collective aspiration and individual hurt 
meet.” 

Act II begins with the story of 


Hagar and Ishmael—driven into the 
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funny. There’s an utter contempt for 
the market,” he says, fuming. Or, at 
least, for the British market. Perhaps 
Longleat was aiming at Japanese cus- 
tomers. In the nineteen-eighties, there 
was a brief but intense maze craze in 
Japan, with more than two hundred 
built in five years. Elaborate, three- 
dimensional, and made of wood, they 
were also adjustable: the pattern could 
be altered from day to day and loyal 
customers regularly remys- 
tified. ‘here would be a ser- 
ies of objectives to be reached, 
for each of which the visitor 
would be rewarded with a 
stamp on his entry card. 
Solving these Japanese mazes 
took many happy hours— 
a happiness not unconnect- 
ed with competitive frenzy. 

Fisher’s design team has 
also been responsible for one of the 
boldest, most spectacular, and most 
contentious mazes built in modern times. 
Kentwell Hall, near Long Melford, in 
Suffolk, is a distinguished Tudor manor 
house in mellowed red brick; its prin- 
cipal buildings form three tall sides of 
a square, with the fourth side opening 
onto a moat and the access bridge 
across it. [he courtyard, once cobbled, 
had long since disappeared under lay- 
ers of gravel when the present owners 
took charge. They decided against 
excavating the cobbles and preferred 
instead to pave the courtyard with 
toning brick. So far so uncontroversial. 
But, as the owner, Patrick Phillips, 
Q.C., explains to visitors, “we deter- 
mined to make it something special.” 
‘The something special turned out to be 
a huge pavement maze in the shape of 
a monster Tudor rose, seventy feet 
across, made from twenty-five thou- 
sand bricks, about seventeen thousand 
of which had to be hand-cut. The 
bricks are of four colors—pinky red, 
brown, orange, and cream—and they 
took two men five months to lay. To 
install such a maze today would cost 
about a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. “We decided upon a Tudor 
motif because of the house’s strong 
Tudor flavor and our own interest in 
the period,” Phillips explains. “We also 
wished to celebrate the five-hundredth 
anniversary of the Tudor accession. 
We decided upon a maze puzzle be- 
cause we thought it would be fun and 
would re-create in a modern idiom the 
Tudor fancy of a knot garden.” 

Did such an addition require plan- 





ning permission from the local coun- 
cil? “We wrote to them,” Adrian Fisher 
explains, “and said did we need per- 
mission for bricking the courtyard in 
an unusual manner, and they said 
don’t even bother to waste our time by 
applying.” There were some protests 
from the local civic society, which fell 
silent when the official opening of the 
courtyard included the announcement 
that the maze had won a Heritage in 
the Making Award from 
the British ‘Tourist Author- 
ity. (The prizes were spon- 
sored by a dairy company, 
the winners receiving a lump 
of cheese cast in bronze, with 
a segment taken out and a 
bronze cheese knife along- 
side.) But was Fisher him- 
#;.“_ self trepidatious about thrust- 

ing his design into an es- 
tablished manor house? He character- 
izes his attitude to Kentwell as “mildly 
reverential,” and explains, “To be too 
timid would be pathetic.” It’s a bit like 
a mugging, he says: if the potential 
victim is too acquiescent, he is liable 
to suffer the more. 

This is all very well, but who is the 
mugger and who the muggee? Some 
might judge Kentwell Hall victim rather 
than assailant. For if the pavement 
maze looks fairly contentious from 
ground level, it increases in forceful- 
ness as the eye gets farther off the 
ground. The maze is certainly “very 
observable,’ as John Evelyn might 
have put it. From above, either you see 
toning brickwork and a harmonious 
symbolic design that extends the house’s 
period flavor with a characterful mod- 
ern flourish, or else you see something 
that resembles a vast—and vastly cute— 
target for a parachute-diving competi- 
tion. And isn’t there something funda- 
mentally dubious, if very British, about 
the very concept of Heritage in the 
Making? It speaks of self-conscious- 
ness, of historical preening. Every nation 
naturally has its bucketload of guilt 
about the stuff that’s been knocked 
down over the centuries (and mazes, 
which are swiftly obliterated by mere 
neglect, have been lost in large num- 
bers). But the instant classic, the cul- 
tural item no sooner created than lac- 
quered and preserved? It’s as if the 
courtyard at Kentwell Hall had for- 
feited its right to a real, actual, bruisable 
existence, a life in the present, because 
it has already been classified as the 
future’s past. —JULIAN BarNEs 
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wilderness, saved by divine interven- 
tion so that Ishmael may father a great 
nation, the Arabs. It is sung by the 
chorus and mimed by the Mark Morris 
Dance Group. (The dancers are a 
frequent presence. [heir interventions 
are well judged, but much of Mr. 
Morris’s choreographic imagery is dis- 
appointingly conventional.) Klinghoffer 
himself has an aria—an ordinary man’s 
protest at terrorism—which provokes 
an outburst from Rambo, a third Pal- 
estinian and a brutal bully: “America/ 
Is one big Jew.” As a scherzo, a 
cheerful British Dancing Girl remem- 
bers how exciting it all was: “Omar, 
who was extremely nice/Kept us in 
ciggies the whole time.” Omar, the 
fourth Palestinian, is a young vision- 
ary, and he sings a rapt aria about the 
Holy Death he longs for. Offstage, 
Klinghoffer is killed. His wife, who 
does not know, sings of her love for 
him. Then the hijacking is over. ‘The 
Captain comes to Mrs. Klinghoffer: 


You are a very brave 

Woman. A rara avis. I 

Have something terrible to say. 

It seems your husband has been killed. 


She rounds on him: 


You embraced them! 
And now you come, 


The Captain, 

Every vein 

Stiff with adrenaline, 
The touch of Palestine 
On your uniform, 

And offer me your arm. 
I would spit on you 
But my mouth is dry. 


Her long aria of grief is the finale, and 
it ends abruptly: “They should have 
killed me./I wanted to die.” 

It may seem that exalted passages— 
except for the Chorus of Exiled Jews— 
are allotted to the Arabs, while West- 
erners sing of personal cares that range 
from a holiday spoiled to a husband 
murdered. Leon Klinghoffer’s daugh- 
ters (their mother died in 1986) have 
complained of bias and have protested 
that “the juxtaposition of the plight of 
the Palestinian people with the cold- 
blooded murder of an innocent dis- 
abled American Jew is both histori- 
cally naive and appalling.” But the 
opera does not make quite that impres- 
sion. Factual details have been left 
behind; much has been omitted; sev- 
eral of the characters are unnamed, 
and the others might as well be, as in 
“A Child of Our Time” (the Mother, 


the Boy). Some specific references 


remain (““Tartus is not replying,” “Abu 
Kaleb spoke”), but they are unex- 
plained; no one unfamiliar with the 
Achille Lauro event could follow each 
turn of the “plot” just by listening and 
watching. The printed libretto alone 
provides such clues as “Leon Kling- 
hoffer is shot,” “The ship turns to- 
wards Egypt,” “Palestinians disem- 
bark.” Most of the singers, as in an 
oratorio, take two or three roles; all the 
principals, including the Klinghoffers, 
have a share in Omar’s vision of a 
Holy Death. The creators in their 
determination to avoid sensationalism 
and stage journalism have produced 
something almost abstract: a “medita- 
tion,” as Mr. Sellars called it—a series 
of meditations from different points of 
view. In “Don Carlos” Verdi made 
forcefully clear his feelings about Span- 
ish oppression in the Netherlands and 
about a tyrannical Church. In “Kling- 
hoffer” we are not urged to take a 
position about Palestine or about Is- 
rael; rather, we stand at (in Mr. 
Griffiths’ apt phrase) “the point where 
collective aspiration and individual hurt 
meet,’ see, hear, and feel how different 
people react when pushed to that point. 
In Brussels, “The Death of Kling- 
hoffer” ended with a spoken epilogue. 
It has now been cut but is left in the 
libretto for the audience to read: 

Weare through with pleasure for the night; 
we have put aside ambition and the pride of 
our hearts. We have turned our faces to- 
wards the dark, and our hopes. You have 
known our desire, nothing is hidden from 
you. Oh God, raise your hands in our de- 
fence. 

The quotations from Goodman’s 
libretto suggest its merits, its cloudy 
moments, some infelicities of diction. 
Here is another example of something 
that could perhaps have been more 
clearly expressed. The Captain is ad- 
dressing Rambo, after Klinghoffer has 
been shot: 

You did not fail until you killed. 

Yesterday the entire world 

Acknowledged the significance 

Attaching to—let me not mince 

Words—your disruption of this cruise. 

You awakened their consciences 

Which sleep secure now they have seen 

Nothing that they might not have known, 


Like drunkards in a cemetery. 
They know the score. 


The final wording and final content 
of a libretto are a composer’s respon- 
sibility. (When Verdi and Scribe or 
Puccini and I[llica could not agree, the 
poet’s libretto was published while the 
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composer’s version was.sung.) Adams, 
I feel, has accepted and set some lines 
that might well have been reworked. 
His score holds much effective music 
and some stirring and beautiful pas- 
sages. Among the latter are the Ocean 
chorus (“Is not the ocean itself their 
past?’’), which begins with a deep pedal, 
a soft high note shining far above, and 
a slow-surging central theme; a par- 
allel Desert chorus, in Act II (“Is 
not their desert the garden of the 
Lord?”’), which is built on a slow, 
steady V-I alternation in the bass, 
a shining high pedal, 
and an ostinato flicker; and 
an “Aria of the Falling 
Body” (subtitled in the 
score “Gymnopédie”’), 
which is made of a slow- 
falling chromatic line over 
a grave slow-dance pat- 
tern, repeated but subtly 
varied. (Onstage, a body 
slowly descends from the heights to the 
depths.) Yet another “question” cho- 
rus (“Is not the day made to disperse 
their grief?’), when the Palestinians 
disembark in Egypt, starts over a ricky- 
tick ostinato; it tells, mysteriously, of 
a country of inaccessible mountains, 
vineyards and pastures cultivated to 
the very edge of a river that never 
flooded. “Slow” must be a recurrent 
word in any description of the score: 
even when the notes move quickly they 
tend to move in ostinato patterns sur 
place while the harmonies, pinned often 
to long pedals, move slowly. Adams’ 
musical idiom—like Philip Glass’s, 
Arvo Part’s, Messiaen’s in his later 
works—calls for an uncritical, submis- 
sive patience that I now find increas- 
ingly hard to muster and sustain. In 
a note on ““T’romba Lontana” Michael 
Steinberg writes of “a harmonic lan- 
guage with an emphasis on conso- 
nance unlike anything we have had in 
Western art music in the last five 
hundred years.” To call the harmonic 
resources employed in “Klinghoffer” 
pre-Wagnerian, or pre-Mozartian, 
would not be right. There are added- 
note chords, juicy dissonances, bitonal 
crunches brought to resolution. But 
they are used in straightforward, ob- 
vious ways. More than once, Adams’ 
music struck me as unworthy of the 
subject—unspecific, formulaic. Half- 
way through several slow numbers he 
evidently feels that things are bogging 


down, and begins a minimalist puls- 


ing, brought in as if at the turn of a 





if 


f 
switch, with an effect as mechanical a§ 
that of a Donizetti cabaletta. Music in 
a manner that was apt for the mass 
choruses of “Nixon in China” seems 
to be recycled here. In some arias he 
essays a neo- Baroque vein, with a set 
accompaniment pattern and a winding 


instrumental obbligato. Goodman’s short 


lines tempt him into some short-breathed 
melodic utterance. The word-setting is 
accentually just but on occasion pro- 
saic. And the sentimentality that makes 
his Whitman piece “The Wound- 
Dresser” distasteful reappears at times. 
“Klinghoffer” seems to me 
a score on a level lower 
than that of “Nixon in 
China’’—less inventive, more 
conventional in its responses 
to the text, and (perhaps by 
intention) closer to the 
clichés of commercially 
successful music. Some of 
it sounds like hackwork. 
But much of it does not—enough to 
make one forgive banal stretches for 
the sake of what proves sterling and 
stirring. The scoring is for moderate 
orchestra—double woodwinds and 
brasses—plus three busy synthesizers. 
The Brooklyn Philharmonic, which 
includes many of New York’s crack 
instrumentalists, was conducted by Kent 
Nagano. James Maddalena (the Cap- 
tain), Sanford Sylvan (Klinghoffer), 
and Janice Felty (the Grandmother, 
the Austrian Woman, and the Danc- 
ing Girl) gave excellent performances, 
and the other soloists—Sheila Nadler, 
Thomas Young, Eugene Perry, Thomas 
Hammons, and Stephanie Friedman— 
were good. The “scenic oratorio” was 
enacted on a striking tiered sculpture, 
by George Tsypin, that suggested the 
deck levels and companionways of a 
ship, though not of a cruise liner. The 
set, Dunya Ramicova’s costumes, James 
Ingalls’ lighting, and Mr. Sellars’ 
direction conspired, as in “Nixon in 
China,” to produce memorable and 
moving stage pictures. A small screen 
carried projections of the libretto, and 
a large screen carried closeup enlarge- 
ments of the soloists’ faces during some 
of the arias. The voices were amplified— 
sometimes murkily, word-muffingly— 
by Jonathan Deans, the “sound de- 
signer.” The main weakness of the 
execution lay in the lacklustre chorus, 
the Concert Chorale of New York. It 
sang cleanly enough but wanted both 

verbal and theatrical force. 
—ANDREW PorTeER 
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WELCOME 


Good evening and welcome to the Lyric Opera of 
Chicago's new production of Tannhauser. Now 
that you're here, do stay for the whole evening. 


The three acts of this opera are sharply con- 
trasted. The first act has the unbearable weight 
and uncanny flotation of a private spiritual 
universe, or waking dream state. The second act 
is then strangely concrete, with its emphasis on 
procedure, and the disturbing finality of realism. 
And, of course, the consolidation of the third act 
finds Wagner at the height of his powers in his 
deepest moments of empathy and perception. 


Our English supertitles trace three simultaneous 
Strands of the drama: 


1) The ongoing, sometimes clichéd, rough-hewn 
and ultimately sincere verses of Richard Wagner, 
the young firebrand of the 1840's, 


2) their implicit and sometimes explicit sexual 
assonances that form the lurid subtext of 
Tannhauser’s fevered mind, 


3) and, finally, the lofty world of the great 
German Romantic poets — Tieck, Novalis, Goethe, 
Schiller, Buchner and others from whom Wagner 
drew his conscious and unconscious inspiration. 


Peter Sellars 
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PETER B. CARZASTY 
Director, Publicity & Public Relations 


July 31, #91 
Dear Linda: 


Enclosed is the press kit for "The Death of Klinghoffer". 

I am trying to schedule the phone interview with John Adams 
on either Monday, August 5 or Tuesday, August 6 at about 

8 - 8:30 AM your time. I will know by Friday, August 2 and 
will contact you to confirm. 


— you have any questions, please give me a ring. 
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NPR PRESENTS EXCLUSIVE BROADCAST PREMIERE OF 
ACCLAIMED JOHN ADAMS OPERA "THE DEATH OF KLINGHOFFER" 


Washington, D.C., July 18, 1991 -- National Public Radio 
will present the exclusive American broadcast premiere of John 
Adams’ much-acclaimed opera "THE DEATH OF KLINGHOFFER." The 
opera will air on National Public Radio stations across the 
country on August 31, 1991, at 1:30 p.m. E.T. (Call your 
local public radio station for broadcast times.) 

The production, to air as part of the series NPR WORLD OF 
OPERA, was taped at its world premiere at the Theatre Royal de 
la Monnaie in Brussels, Belgium, on March 19, 1991. 

Newsweek dubbed "THE DEATH OF KLINGHOFFER" "a triumphant 
debut," and cited the music as "lush, considered and 
cathartic." London’s Financial Times declared it, "the first 
big international operatic event of 1991." 

The opera, based on the 1985 hijacking of the cruise ship 
Achille Lauro by Palestinian terrorists and the murder of 
passenger Leon Klinghoffer, employs an eloquent libretto 
created by poet Alice Goodman. Also contributing to the 
production was producer Peter Sellars, and choreographer Mark 
Morris, the same team that produced Adams’ famed opera "Nixon 
in China." 


- HOLre = 


Celebrating 20 Years 


THE DEATH OF KLINGHOFFER 
Page Two 


Writes Time magazine, "This...will serve to confirm Adams, 
Goodman, Morris and Sellars as the foremost creative team working 
today on the operatic stage, and perhaps any stage." 

The production will receive its American stage premiere on 
September 5, 1991, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

National Public Radio’s exclusive presentation of "THE DEATH 
OF KLINGHOFFER" is made possible by NPR member stations and the NPR 
Arts and Performance Fund. Contributors include the John D. _ 


Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation. 
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A Terrorist Drama 


Seen as Passion Play 


‘Klinghoffer’ Doesn’t Take Sides 


by Joan Dupont 


RUSSELS — The worid premiere 
of “The Death of Klinghoffer” at 
the Thédtre Royal de la Monnaie 
was swathed in suspense. Based on 
the 1985 hijacking of the Itahan cruise ship 
SS eee 
handicapped American passen: 
paste pb st, la enfants terribles, the piece oa 
to be polemical. The director 
ioe ae John Adams, the cho- 
reographer Mark Morris, and the librettist 
are known for thei ironic 
1987 “Nixon in China.” 


Show? The atmospbere was hectic with high 
security and expectations. “Aeschylus was 
run out of town after “The Persians,’ said 
Gerard Moruer, the Monnaie’s director. 


out to be more play than agi 
meditavon on pein at pups oe 


and A French eoube who had 
“deliciously disgusung™ anucs — 
the wheelchair- Klinghoffer pitched 


overboard into the audience — was con- 
founded. Instead, Keith Sabado, a dancer, 
does a wire acrial swoon, falling back- 
ward to the stage. 

Equal treatment is carried out in the cos- 
tumes — the same preppy outfits in different 
hues. To eschew type casting. Palestinians 
are interchangeable with tourists. A singer 
who first plays a 55-year-old housewife later 
double a urn const Tus donee pons 

on, and Goodman’s hard 
butung verse, sung by the chorus on catwalks 
50 feet up, is someumes hard to decipher. 

George Tsypin's set is a giant module that 
can be taken apart and rebuilt on other 
Stages — from Lyon next month to Brooklyn 
in the fall. John Adams's score, both high 
tech and sensuous, resonates from synthesiz- 


’ ers and samplers. Sellars’s video cameras 


200m close-ups on bag screens. 


HE work starts with a “Chorus of 
traged My vor lleg beck 
y: “My father’s was 
In nineteen forty-cight/ 
When the Iaeclis aay Ove: our weet.” 
Later, a “Chorus ated fue” goss us. 

Morris’s choreography serves as another 
Sn eS ant ee 
singers or are in counterpoint. 
Klnghoffer’s ghostly double, Keith Sabado 
pa shag ces cepa tte be 
on eet, sings belp- 
“Geax from behind a bund! bien 

fer), James a 
om 7 cenes Perry and Thomas 
ammons Pig el 20 Mamoud and 
Rambo), who have an gt —_ Sellars 
are wit @ t for dramatic 
‘Movemeat Even Reat Nagano (who has also 
conducted “Nixon™) seems to 
: —e some hitches, Sellars was elated 
-by the opening: “For a world premicre, 
“you're just trying to get it al] om stage.” be 
says. “We're goung to bave major adjust- 
ments; Lyon will have a British chorus half 
the size of this one. We'll miss the huge warm 
sound of $7 singers, but John’s 
wnung may out more.” 

He says that his inspiration for staging 
Klinghoffer came from watching Morns’s 
“L'Aliegro.” created to Handel's musk m 
Brussels three years ago. “The singers were 
in the pit and I thought, what if they =cre up 


eae from the Koran and the Old Testa- 
ment. Morris is close to the imagery of Mil- 
ton and Blake, and Adams says he composes 
from someplace deep inside that he takes 


rapher work, 

“It's wonderful what Peter got out of 
them,” says Morris. “He staged the falling 
body of Keith. Now, if ] had asked Keith to 
ig tpticre Bg detae Sesh lata 
= ewe idn’t have done it.” 

also put his touch to the prologue 
ag wield coe, and staged the videos. 

“I'm obsessed by close-ups. When I ma 
a video of ‘Don i’ this year, I real- 
ized that facia] expressions tell you so much 
— especially with these singers; we picked 
| Sage scobat guy. ble 


e 


image, a cubist ty.. 
“And video builds into the theme of divid- 
ing and showing that we have many 
ves. idea is that it’s not a great day for 


the Palestinians or a great day for I it’s 
ee eee 

dy, a unsolvabie situation.” 
NSTEAD of dialogue, the split be- 
opposing characters is dra- 

a iio violent 

er confronts a Palestinian 
you Anh Ramo: “Theres 10 much ange 


“East Side Story, perhaps?” suggests Ad- 
ams wryly. “Actaaliy. this was pong to be 6 
very different opera... As the libretto 

and as the music evolved, it be- 


order to y brrgree tes agec ani 
event, I needed to avail myself of a very large 


of musical — samplers 
allow me the sound of a 120-piece orchestra. 
1 have no tsoubie with this. 


shakes the s hand ems thar’s it.™ 
How Goes be think “The Death of 


hoffer” wil) play in ? “People 

come reall Gated up, looking for rouble 

Sided be soya The Sar tart this opera 
war isn’t over; a lot 


is going on right now, and I 
oe end co ng ew od 


for Klinghoffer 
“_ Brasels "Me: ne oe 15, 
17, 19, viene 9, 11, 13,1 oa 
Academy of Sept. §, 7, 9, 11, 13, 
7 les Nese Peer Sepiember-October 
ng Sen Francisco Opera: we 
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Terrorist stands behind Klinghoffer’s dancing double in wheelchair. 
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Thomas Hammons, left and rear (in screen Projection), 
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Martha Swope The Death of Kiinghofier:’ 


in a scene from “The Death of Klinghoffer.” 


From an Episode of Terrorism, 
Adamss ‘Death of K linghoffer’ 


By JOHN ROCK WELL 


Specmt w The New York Tienes 


BRUSSELS March 20 ~— Like 
“Nixon in China” but in more incendi- 


Opera, which received its world pre 
miere Tuesdey night at the Thé3tre 
Royal de la Monnaie, has problems 
that aces refinement. But the poten- 
tial for eventual triumph is there. 

¢ Premiere attracted enormous 
aitention The audicnce Was Over- 
Nowing with critics — they filled the 
foyer for an intermission reception, 
Blowering at one another SUSPICOUsly 
— from seemingly every corner of 
the Westerr, world and. perhaps. the 
Middle Eastern ‘world as well And 


the work is guaranteed & wider pub- 
lic, since it was co-commissioned by 
five other opera companies. After 
seven performances here through 
Apnil 2, it wii travel over the next 
year to Lyons, France: Broot:iyn (the 
American premiere is scheduled for 
Sept. 5 at the Brooklyn Academy of 


* 
The subject of “The Death of 
Kiinghofler™ is the S€izvre of the Ital- 
Cruise ship Achille Lauro in Octo- 
ber IS8S by four Patestuman terror- 
IS(s and the murder of a wheelchair- 
bound American Jew, Leon Kiing- 
hoffer 
The hatreds of Jews and Palestin- 
fans surface here and there, some- 
times violently. But the opera as a 
whole. laid out in two acts of approx)- 
mate!, 80 minutes each. deliberately 
Coo!s passions into meditations from 
afa: 


The action, which alternates 
choruses and solo declamations, sets 
the events into a cosmic context in- 
spired by Greek tragedy, Bach's Pas- 
sions and large-scale dance-dramas 
of the Orient. The chorus sings of 
ancien< injustices in biblical imagery, 
of night and sand and heat, while the 


present-tense immediacy. 

In his music, Sympathetically con- 
ducted Tuesday night by Kent Na- 
Bano, Mr. Adams has long since tran- 
scended Steve Reich-style Minimalist 
mannerisms. Such devices remain, 
but they are iNCOrporated into a fab. 
ric that also encompasses neo-Ro- 
mantic Ivricism and sometimes 
Pointed harmonic acerbity. The solo 
narrations, like those of most modern 
operas, cede principal melodic inter- 
est to the instruments But they pos. 
S@Ss an introspective beauty of their 


Continued on Page C24 : 
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‘Death of Klinghoffer, Opera, 


sound-colors and invests the climaxes 
with powerful energy. At its worst, it 
muddles and harshens the texture. 
After all the expectations, the actu- 
al production took a considerable 
time to gather momentum. The pro- 
logue and first act are emi 
contemplative, except for a more ani- 
mated, if claustrophobically staged 
and mushily enunciated, scene of ev- 
eryday life with the Klinghoffers’ 
triends in New Jersey. What was in- 
tended aS meditative and dreamy 
turns static and dreary. Everything 
looked and sounded unsure, from the 
cluttered constructivism of George 
Tsypin’s unit set, steel girders and 


pipes ascending on high, to James F. 





Continued From Page C17 





own, particularly when enunciated b 
such sensitive singers as James Mad- . 
dalena (the Captain), Sanford Sylvan 
(Klinghoffer) and Sheila Nadler 
(Marilyn Klinghoffer). 
More unusual in Mr. Adams's score 
is his blend of conventional and elec- 
tronic instruments and the amplifica- 
tion of all the singers and instru- 
ments, with microphones and loud- 
speakers embedded in the set and the 
balances constantly modified by the 
sound engineer, Jonathan Deans. At 
its best, this creates fascinating new 
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Has Premiere 


Ingalls’s glaring lighting to Dunya 
Ramicova’s stubbornly workaday 
costumes. 


* 

Mr. Sellars, his head as usual buzz- 
ing with half-realized ideas, sought to 
reinforce the deliberate obfuscation 
of identity in Ms. Goodman’s text, in 
which the laments of the Palestinians 
and Jews sound poignantly alike. But 
the result, in the first act, too often 
reduced everything to a faceless bus- 
ule. 

Mr. Morris’s choreography looked 


incongruously formalistic: neat little. 


rows of dancers doing their balletic 
turns with little sense of emotional 
connection to the drama. 


Mr. Adams's music, too, stuck too 
long in a bland lyrical mode, with the 
Monnaie chorus struggling but failing 
to articulate the English words clear- 
ly and the stage bereft of supertitles. 
Ms. Goodman reportedly opposes the 
use of titles, but their absence meant 
that her beautiful words were simply 
lost. If the first act was meant as 
lowering clouds, there were too many 


_ clouds and they lowered too long. 


The second act, however, restored 
one's faith in this team’s creative 
capabilities — especially everything 
from Scene 2, itself subtitled ‘‘The 
Death of Klinghoffer,” to the opera's 
end. Here, everything cohered into 
powerful drama. The use of rock- 
style concert projections, expanding 


every intimate expression on the pro- | 


tagonists’ faces, enhanced the al- 


first in w 


ae een sl 


doesn't yet know that her husband 
has been shot and the second a bitter 
denunciation of what she sees as the 
peony complicity — and Kling- 
hoffer's farewell, an astonishing 


ready vivid acting of Mr. Sylvan and 
of Eugene Perry and Thomas Ham- 
mons as two of the terrorists. (Other 
singers, like nearly all the principals 
taking two roles each, were Stephanie 
Friedman, Thomas Young and Janice “aela of the fallen body’’ set in the 
Felty.) - gcore as a ByYMnopedie, or slow, hyp- 
® __ hotic dance. 
All je hardly lost for the first act, 


Most of the soloists’ words, More 
than those of the chorus, came across leaving the hope that the entire opera 
can suceced as potently as its final 


clearly and movingly. The use of 
dancer-doubles by Mr. Morrif and scenes, The joint commissioning pro 
Mr. Sellars (where the work of one’ cess may form a progression akin to 
stopped and the other began was workshop development, . with the 
vague, to the production’s benefit) production and perhaps even the 
became suddenly potent, as did Mr. score undergoing tightening and fo- 
Sellars’s use of ritualized gesture and cusing along the way. Last night's 
movement. The opera attained its fins premiere brought warm, friendly bet 
est depths of feeling in the two final curiously curtailed applause. In @ 
scenes for Mrs. Klinghoffer — the mute pointed production, that ap 
hich she heartbreakingly  plause could turn into ovations. 
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such critical and media fanfare to a Euro- 
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COMING OF AGE 


The successful premiere of John Adams’ 
and Alice Goodman’s Tke Death of 


_Klinghoffer at the Théatre de la Mon- 


naie in Brussels, March 19, marks the 
moment when American opera fatty 


has achieved maturity. There have been” 


fine, even great, American operas, but 
never before one presented first with 


pean audience. The impeccably re- 
hearsed, largely American forces, 
backed by the Monnaie chorus and 
orchestra, offered a work quite different 
from Adams’ previous Nixon in China: a 
clear musical advance, an extended two- 
and-a-half-hour-long meditation on the 
hijacking of the cruise ship Achille Lauro 
and, through that ghastly event, the trag- 
edy of the Middle East. 

Adams and Goodman, abetted by 
director Peter Sellars and choreogra- 
pher Mark Morris, have transformed 
the event into a threnody of conjoined 
emotive power and distanced impartial- 
ity, set in a ten-ton, four-story art work 
of steel catwalks, elevators and walk- 
ways by George Tsypin which, though 
abstract, suggests at once a ship, an off- 
shore oil rig and a nuclear power sta- 
tion. Three separate acts—a tripartite 
prologue, with two choral episodes (Pal- 
estinian and Israeli) framing a scene of 
suburban kitsch, a defining first act and 
an explosive second—are set up like an 
ABA overture, an extended recitative 
and the following aria. Their inexorable 
flow, punctuated by moments of choral 
repose, combines the fine-grained 
poetry of Goodman with Adams’ strong- 
est compositional work, an outgrowth 
less of the minimalism of Nixon than of 
Adams’ anguished setting of Walt Whit- 
man’s war poems, The Wound Dresser 
(1989). Much of the writing in the cli- 
mactic act is of a strength of humanness 
that recalls the later Shostakovich song 
cycles, though at times his writing, and 
the opera, seem set apart from time 


It is the central conceit of the produc- 
tion to have all “sides”— Palestinian, 
Israeli, passengers—costumed alike, 
and the roles interchangeable. It is simi- 
larly central to Sellars to have Morris’ 
dancers enter the story throughout, as 
counterpoint to the action and at times 
to shadow the leading characters. The 
“duets” among the Klinghoffers and 
their dance partners were visually 





some of the most poignant passages. 
The opera carries the strength of its 


\ absolute integrity and honesty as a work 


of art. it is certainly Sellars’ strongest, 


‘most sustained directorial accomplish- 


ment, combining his well-known use of 
mannered gesture with a straightfor- 
wardness that eschews the excesses 
that sometimes mar the effectiveness of 
his ideas. The second act, of course, is 
the point where the focus becomes 
sharp, from the “rage” aria of the Pales- 


tinian boy Omar through the death of . 


Klinghoffer, the aria of Klinghoffer’s 
body and the final expression of Marilyn 
Klinghoffer’s anguish. This act, more- 
over, contains two visual imayes that I 
doubt will be forgotten by any who saw 
them: the slow descent df the dancer 
Klinghoffer on a skyhook from the flies 
as Marilyn—unknowing—sings of her 
pain, and the dancer Klinghoffer pulling 
a sheet from the wings, much as fisher- 
men pull in full seines of fish, on which 
the body of Leon Klinghoffer reposes. 
Theater of this niche of achievement is 
all too rare, especially in opera. 

The work was amplified by thirty-six 
speakers in a sound arrangement by 
Jonathan Deans. The results were 
promising, though much of the choral 
enunciation was blurred. Sellars vet- 
erans Sanford Sylvan (Leon Klinghof- 
fer), James Maddalena (Captain), 
Stephanie Friedman (Omar) were 
joined by Thomas Young, Eugene Perry, 
Janice Felty and Sheila Nadler, who, as 
Marilyn, dominated the final scene. 
(Klinghoffer is very much in operatic 
tradition by having a dramatic closing 
scene for female voice, as does Thom- 
son’s The Mother of Us All.) Kent 
Nagano conducted with masterly control 
and expressiveness. 

The opera, given its premiere in 
Belgium, will be heard in various cities 
and will be refined continually by the 
participants. My feeling is that most of 
the refinement will center on the rela- 
tionship of the dance to the stage action, 
and on the general pacing. There will 
have to be decisions as to projected 
titles, which were not used (because of 
Goodman’s strong objections to them) in 
Brussels. The opera comes to the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music in Septem- 
ber and to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles in 1992. Nonesuch intends to 
record the opera. PJ.S. 
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NEWSLETTER 





The Death of 


Klinghoffer 





“A Triumphant Debut” in Brussels 


n March 19, at the Theatre Royal de la Monnaie in Brussels, 

John Adams's new opera The Death of Klinghoffer had its 

world premiere. According to a source at La Monnaie, over 100 

critics from around the world attended the keenly-awaited 
debut. While the opera’s subject matter—the human issues sur- 
rounding the hijacking of the cruise liner Achille Lauro—seemed cal- 
culated to arouse controversy, audience and press encountered 
instead a work that was topical, yet timeless. “Opera as a Source of 
Healing...A triumphant debut for The Death of Klinghoffer,” read the 
headline of Katrine Ames's review in Newsweek. “What Adams and 
Sellars have given us,” wrote Ames, “is a work that fires the heart. 
They have intensified the drama of a lund incident by taking a public 
event and turning it back into a private one. Klinghoffer’s impact lies, 
first, in a powerful, evocative score and, second, in the controlled, 
emotive staging.” 

Because The Death of 
Klinghoffer was created by the 
same team that brought forth 
Nixon in China—Adams, Alice 
Goodman (librettist), Peter 
Sellars (director), and Mark 
Morris (choreographer)—many 
were expecting the new opera 
to be a sequel to the first. How- 
ever, as Michael Walsh of Time 
magazine noted, “Just as the 
lyrical and deeply humanistic 
Nixon confounded many who 
expected a leftist demonization 
of the old unindicted co-conspir- 
ator, so has this sweet, sorrow- 
ful Klinghoffer upended every- 
one’s expectations....K/ing- 
hoffer is no docu-drama but 
rather a stylized, subtle, 
Rashomorrlike retelling of the 
tragedy. It takes no prisoners, 
and takes no sides either... The 
director has clad the entire cast in 
anonymous street clothes, and 
many roles are doubled—now 
friend, now foe—and who can tell 
the difference?” 
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Sanford Sytvan and Keith Sabado enact The Death of Klinghoffer. 


April 1991 
in This issue: 


Floyd's Re-construction 
Ginastera Discoveries 
"Neo-Classical’ Torke 
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Peter Sellars, in “A Note on the Production” which appeared in 
the La Monnaie program book, wrote: “This is essentially a religious 
drama in the sense that Greek tragedy or the Bach Passions or the 
Persian Ta'ziyeh or the Javanese Wayang Wong are religious dra- 
mas—a multi-layered drama of individuals, not personalities, unfold- 
ing in a spiritual landscape; an evocation, an illustration, a medita- 
tion on behalf of the living and the dead.” 

In addition to having most of the principal singers sing more 
than one role, some characters were doubled at times by dancers. It 
is in this manner that the act of violence at the center of the story— 
Klinghoffer’s assassination—was evoked. After praising Mark 
Morris's choreography, which in the second act parallels the narra- 
tive action almost continuously, 
Tom Sutcliffe of Thé Guardian 
stated: “The double act of 
Sanford Sylvan singing and 
Keith Sabado ‘dancing’ 
Klinghoffer comes to an 
intensely moving Climax for the 
actual descent of the body into 
the sea.” John Rockwell of the 
New York Times expressed his 
admiration for “Klinghofter’s 
farewell, an astonishing ‘aria of 


“[Klinghoffer] is lush, 
considered, and 
cathartic...Adams 
creates a revolution- 
ary, constantly 
shifting tapestry.” 


—Katrine Ames, Newsweek 
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KLINGHOFFER seat 
the fallen body’ set in the score : 5 Choruses in 

as a gymnopedie, or slow, fryp- 4 Cleveland 

notic dance.” Observed Aces, = = 

{Reporters} were dying to go U.S. audiences will 
home with a film clip of a man : have their first 

being shot in the head and : 

cumped overboard, and 5 ane Sy Rear 
instead they got this highly sty : music from The 

ized event, more like aritual ~§ : Qeath of Klinghoffer 
than anything else.” : 

Critics were nearly unani- ; when John Adams 
mous in their praise of > conducts the 
Klinghoffer’s cast. “The cast, all ? 
fesh-cete ave Gin beatae Cieveland Orchestra 
James Maddalena, Sanford : Jn five of the opera’s 


Sylvan, and Eugene Perry, the 
tenor Thomas Young, the mez- 
zos Sheila Nadler and : utes in duration, at 


Stephanie Friedman, and the Severance Hall iF 
soprano Janice Felty. No new 

opera could wish for a better Cleveland on April 
team,” averred Max Loppert in > 25, 26, and 27. 

the Financial Times. Also 

notable was George Tsypin's 

set, a ten-ton, four-story-tall network of catwalks and scaffolds, aptly 
suggesting both ship and prison. This set contained not only scenic 
elements, but loudspeakers to project the opera's mix of acoustic 
and electronic sounds, and video projection screens which some- 
times lit up to show close-up images of a soloist or cast member. 


choruses, 30 min- 
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A scene from Act 1 of The Death of Klinghoffer. 
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ed huge choral pillars to frame the action and provide context,” 
wrote Michael Walsh, remarking on the choruses which punctuate 
the opera’s prologue, two acts, and epilogue. “In between, he spins 
aut long, shimmering arias whose sinuous lines deny the listener 
the security of a conventional verse-chorus-verse structure. Once a 
card-carrying minimalist, the composer now weds a sturdy rhythmic 
puise with a freer melodic and harmonic idiom that can evoke with 
equal aplomb a Monteverdi arioso, a Mendelssohn scherzo or Duke 
of Eari.” 

Other writers also remarked on this stylistic variety. “It is easy to 


accuse [Adams] of eclecticism....But | remember the same sort of 


thing being said 40 years ago about Britten and Mahler,” stated 
‘Michael Kennedy in the Sunday Telegraph. “The score of 


However, it was Adams's music which often came in for the 
greatest praise. “in his most flexible score to date, Adams has erect- ; 
é 
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Klinghoffer contains much impressive, dramatic, and beautiful 
music....Solo instruments are used like obbligatos in the Passions, 
and the combining of conventional instruments with electronics is 
the most convincing | have heard, while the choral writing (and 
singing) is superb.” Katrine Ames called the score “lush,-considered, 
and cathartic, a natural successor to Adams's short, deeply felt The 
Wound-Dresser (1989). With the help of sound designer Jonathan 
Deans and the commanding conducting of Kent Nagano, Adams 
creates a revolutionary, constantly shifting aural tapestry.” 

In September of this year The Death of Klinghoffer will come to 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music for its U.S. premiere. The BAM pro- 
duction will feature the Sellars staging and the Brussels cast, as will 
the future stagings of the six opera houses and festivals who com- 
missioned the work (see list below). in addition, the Vienna Festival 
will present this production May 9 and 11. 


ec eee 
March 19, 21, 24, 26, 29, 31; April 2 


Opera de Lyon: 
April 13, 15, 17, 19, 21 1991 


Brooklyn Academy of Music: 
Sept. 5, 7, 9, 11, 13 1991 


Los Angeles Festival: 
Sept. 1992, L.A. Music Center Opera 


San Francisco Opera: Nov. 1992 


Glyndebourne Festival Opera: 
1993, venue tba g 
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The Death of Klinghoffer 


MONNAIE, BRUSSELS 


The first big international 
operatic event of 198: has 
taken place in Brussels: the 
premiere of The Death of 
Klinghoffer, second opera by 
the composer John Adams and 
the librettist Alice Goodman. 
Their first collaboration, Nixon 
in China, threw up one of the 
successes of the 1980s, and it 
travelled far and wide; the sec- 
ond is a co-production for 
which the same mileage is 
planned — the staging will be 
seen in Lyons, Brooklyn, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 


(Glyndebourne has a share as. 


well, but as the set has been 
built too large for its narrow 
Stage, a venue in London is 
being sought instead.) 

As is usual nowadays, the 
premiere has been preceded by 


acres of publicity, and some - 


controversy over the treatment 
of the subject - the hi-jacking 
in 1985 of the Italian cruise- 
ship Achille Lauro by Palestin- 
ian terrorists (this aroused 
advance nervousness while the 
Gulf War lasted); and in atten- 
dance at the Monnaie on Tues- 
day were the opera-houses 
intendants and musical press 
of Europe and America. 

Is all the ballyhoo justified? 
Certainly, The Death of Klingh- 
offer turns out to be a big, seri- 
ous musical art-work, ambi- 
tious in design, executed with 
immense authority by all its 
various collaborators - to 
encounter a new work of musi- 
ca] theatre in which all the ele- 
ments of song, dance (of the 
greatest importance) and 
design have been so p 
fully unified is rare. Like 
Nixon, it deals with historical 
events of recent times; unlike 
Nixon, which was shaped asa 
part- -humorous, part-ironic 
entertainment, it attempts to 
occupy a different, and much 
more grandiose, type of theatri- 
cal space. 

From the first, Adams and 
Goodman shied away from the 
creation of what they call 
“docu-opera” (in which the 
shape would be dominated by 
the demands of factual report- 
age), and no less completely 
away from Grand Opera of the 
Meyerbeer type or verismo of 
‘the Puccini type. They aimed 
at a poetic reflection on his- 
tory, at what they call a 


“deeper “reality”: and to this 
end chose — surprisingly, but 
in the end justifiably -— to 
model their treatment on the 
Bach Passions. 
So the opera reveals itself as 
a series of large choruses inter- 
spersed with “arias” (in this 
case, long monologues expos- 
img the inner responses of key 
participants to the unfolding 
crisis), each number written in 
a fixed shape and style, and 
carefully planned to contrast 
with its neighbours. The prin- 
cipal roles have no characteris- 
ation, in verismo terms; even 
Leon Klinghoffer, the crippled 
American Jew whose murder 
lent the whole affair its special 
quality of horror, is treated as 
a strand in the larger fabric, 
rather than as a tragic figure 
in any conventional operatic 
sense. 
Altogether, Adams and 
an have adopted a mode 
of address that is at once bold, 
dignified, and free of specious 
rhetoric. But it is a risky mode; 
while impressed by their avoid- 
ance of attention-grabbing 
trickery, I was not persuaded 
throughout the three-hour 
course (two acts plus prologue) 
that it has resulted in an artis- 
tic statement unfailingly clear 


in message and compelling in 
impact. 
Since Nixon, Adams’s musi- 





rents (much fascinating play of 
duple and triple met 
harmonic adjustments, and 
whose vocal writing responds 
so quickly to nuances of word- 








imposing big numbers: the Pro- 
logue, made up of two oppos- 


ing choruses (for oppressed ~~ 


Palestinians and Jews) sepa- 
rated by a semi-comic scherzo 


’ for a trio of politically uncon- 









scious Americans, pro 
impressive example, and in Act 
1 the long scene con g the 
ship captain’s reveries\ which 
turn from graceful to 
as the presence of the l-jJack- 
ers on ‘board is revealed) is a 
brilliant piece of sustained 
theatrical invention. 
But the musical 
moments, with their curious 
echoes of Shostakovich, Holst 
and Vaughan Williams, feel 





Sanford i Baise blindfold, as Klinghoffer 


a 
strangely hollow: Adams’s 


Janguage feels like a hybrid, 
“ not organically generated. And. 
the handling of sung words — 

rather 
“fine-writing” 


Goodman’s 
wishy- washy, 
text — is a crucial failing. The 
whole work has been planned 
for amplification, yet on Tues- 
day the “sound design” seemed 
of a kind that maddeningly 
made almost all the sung 
words yet more obscure, as 
though the artificial boos! 

of instruments and vocal lines 
had simply -cancelled out all 
interposing vowels and coniso- 
nants A 


ioned 


I-wish an old-f 
j esario on t mode) of 


Straus “Roche had been 
involved in the project. He 
would surely have demanded 
that Adams abandon his ampli- 
fication in favour of an honest 
balance between pit and stage; 
he might have Suggested some 
much-needed cuts in the more 
long-drawn-out passages of Act 
2 as well. As it stands, Klingh- 
offer left me uninvolved, and 
not entirely certain what the 
work and its creators are actu- 
ally trying to say. . 

La Roche would sur 
having nothing but praisefor 
the gleaming, fine-tunéd stag- 
ing, which uses its metal-gantr- 
ied set, film projections, light- 
ing, and trollied props with 
wonderfully severe fluency, 
and which weaves Mark Mor- 
ris’s choreography - always 
heightening a moment or a 
mood with magical simplicity 
— into every event. The names 
of the collaborators, some of 
them Nixon alumni, must all 
be listed: Kent Nagano (con- 
ductor), Peter Sellars (pro- 
ducer), George Tsypin and 
Dunya Ramicova (designers), 
James F. (lighting), the 
excellent Monnaie chorus and 
orchestra. 


The cast, all first-rate, most 
taking more than one part, are 
the baritones James Madda- 
lena, Sanford Sylvan and 
Eugene Perry, the tenor 
Thomas Young, the mezzos 
Sheila Nadler and Stephanie 
Friedman, and the soprano 
Janice Felty. No new opera 
could wish for a better team. 


Max Loppert 
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‘ Adams’ anguished setting of Walt Whit- 
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COMING OF AGE 


The saccessfu! premiere of John Adams’ 
ani Alice Goodman's The Death of 
Klinghoffer at the Théatre de la Mon- 
naie in Brussels, March 19, marks ike 
moment when American opera fmatty 
has achieved maturity. Tixere have been 
fme, even great, American operas, but 
never before one presented first with 
such critical and media fanfare to a Euro- 
pean audience. The impeccably re- 
heersed, largely American forces, 
backed by the Monnaie chorus and 
orchestra, offered a work quite different 
from Adams’ previous Nixon in China: a 
clear musical advance, an extended two- 
and-a-half-hour-long meditation on the 
hijacking of the cruise ship Achille Lauro 
and, through that ghastly event, the trag- 
edy of the Middle East. 

Adams and Goodman, abetted by 
director Peter Sellars and choreogra- 
pher Mark Morris, have transformed 
the event into a threnody of conjoined 
emotive power and distanced impartial- 
ity, set in a ten-ton, four-story art work 
of steel catwalks, elevators and walk- 
ways by George Tsypin which, though 
abstract, suggests at once a ship, an off- 
shore oil rig and a nuclear power sta- 
tion. Three separate acts—a tripartite 
prologue, with two choral episodes (Pal- 
estinian and Israeli) framing a scene of 
suburban kitsch, a defining first act and 
an explosive second—are set up like an 
ABA overture, an extended recitative 
and the following aria. Their inexorable 
flow, punctuated by moments of choral 
repose, combines the fine-grained 
poetry of Goodman with Adams’ strong- 
est compositional work, an outgrowth 
less of the minimalism of Nixon than of 


man’s war poems, The Wound Dresser 
(1989). Much of the writing in the cli- 
mactic act is of a strength of humanness 
that recalls the later Shostakovich song 
cycles, though at times his writing, and 
the opera, seem set apart from time 


It is the central conceit of the produc- 
tion to have all “sides” — Palestinian, 
Israeli, passengers—costumed alike, 
and the roles interchangeable. It is simi- 
larly central to Sellars to have Morris’ 
dancers enter the story throughout, as 
counterpoint to the action and at times 
to shadow the leading characters. The 
“duets” among the Klinghoffers and 
their dance partners were visually 



































some of the most poignant passages. 


The opera carries the strength of its 
absolute integrity and honesty as a work 
of art. It is certainly Sellars’ strongest, 


most sustained directorial accomplish- 
ment, combining his well-known use of 


mannered gesture with a straightfor- 
wardness that eschews the excesses 
that sometimes mar the effectiveness of 
his ideas. The second act, of course, is 
the point where the focus becomes 
sharp, from the “rage” aria of the Pales- 
tinian boy Omar through the death of - 
Klinghoffer, the aria of Klinghoffer’s 
body and the final expression of Marilyn 
Klinghoffer’s anguish. This act, more- 
over, contains two visual images that I 
doubt will be forgotten by any who saw 
them: the slow deScent of the dancer 
Klinghoffer on a skyhook from the flies 
as Marilyn—unknowing—sings of her 
pain, and the dancer Klinghoffer pulling 
a sheet from the wings, much as fisher- 
men pull in full seines of fish, on which 
the body of Leon Klinghoffer reposes. 
Theater of this niche of achievement is 
all too rare, especially in opera. 

The work was amplified by thirty-six 
speakers in a sound arrangement by 


Jonathan Deans. The results were 


promising, though much of the choral 
enunciation was blurred. Sellars vet- 
erans Sanford Sylvan (Leon Klinghof- 
fer), James Maddalena (Captain), 
Stephanie Friedman (Omar) were 


joined by Thomas Young, Eugene Perry, 
Janice Felty and Sheila Nadler, who, as 


Marilyn, dominated the final scene. 
(Klinghoffer is very much in operatic 
tradition by having a dramatic closing 
scene for female voice, as does Thom- 
son’s The Mother of Us All.) Kent 
Nagano conducted with masterly 

and expressiveness. 

The opera, given its premiere in 
Belgium, will be heard in various cities 
and will be refined continually by the 
participants. My feeling is that most of 
the refinement will center on the rela- 
tionship of the dance to the stage action, 
and on the general pacing. There will 
have to be decisions as to projected 
titles, which were not used (because of 
Goodman's strong objections to them) in 
Brussels. The opera comes to the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music in Septem- 
ber and to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles in 1992. Nonesuch intends to 
record the opera. PJ.S. 
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SELLARS: Handles serious 
‘Klinghoffer’ direction well 





BRUSSELS — Just a few 
moments into The Death of 
Klinghoffer, you know you're 
in the midst of something un- 


like anything that’s come be- 


fore. 

Beyond the novelty of the 
modern subject matter in this 
operatic retelling of the 1985 
hijacking of the Achille Lauro 
cruise ship, this new work by 
composer John Adams looks 
behind the exteriors of human 
beings in crisis with a rare, 
penetrating artistry. 

Premiered last week at the 


MUSIC 


DAVID PATRICK STEARNS 


Theatre Royal de la Monnaie 
here, the opera uses an all-too- 
familiar issue as a springboard: 
innocent people who are, by 
chance, ambushed by life- 
threatening situations. While 
the libretto explores issues of 
loyalty, self-preservation and 
human dignity, it also tells the 
Palestinian terrorists’ side of 
the story and becomes a plea 
for cultural co-existence, 


Adams’ music, which has 
progressed far beyond the ba- 
sic minimalist style of Philip 
Glass, exhibits an X-ray vision 
that gets to the essence of a 
dramatic situation with a sub- 
tlety, richness and flexibility 
that none of his previous works 
ever hinted at. 

It’s hard to believe this pro- 
duction was directed by the 


same Peter Sellars who did | 
those jokey, updated Mozart © 


opera productions on PBS. In 
staging the action on the scaf- 
fold-like set that includes video 


Subtle ‘Klinghoffer’ calls cultural truce 


screens showing the perform- 
ers close up at crucial mo- 
ments, he’s rarely been more 
earnest of resourceful. 

Not al! of it works. In fact, 
Mark Morris’ choreography 
lacks the wit, cleverness and 
range of his best efforts. 

However, the production is 
in constant evolution during its 
world tour, which is why a 
more definitive assessment of 
Klinghoffer must be reserved 
for its U.S. debut in September 
at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. 
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— immortalized in an opera. 

It's no joke. 

The new opera, The Death of Klinghoffer, drew critics, 
impresarios and opera lovers from all over the world last 
week when it was unveiled with much fanfare at the The- 
atre Royal de la Monnaie here. 

No one dismissed it as a crackpot idea. After all, Kling 
hoffer’s murder was a huge emotional event, the kind 
grand opera was made of. It has real heroes, real villains. 

The opera — which opens in the USA Sept. 5-13 at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music and tours in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles in 1992 and ’93 — is no Madame Butterfly. 

But it is asking to be taken very seriously. Director Peter 
Sellars — the spiky-haired, 3+year-old wunderkind who de- 
vised the wildly successful opera Nixon in China four years 
ago — wanted Klinghoffer to be nothing like the two TV 
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TOPICAL DRAMA: Sanford Sytvan plays Leon Klinghoffer and 
Sheila Nadler portrays his wife, Martyn, in the opera about the 
1985 hijacking of the Achille Lauro, which premiered in Brussels. 
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‘Klinghoffer’ is spiritual for Sellars 


Continued from 1D 


movies made on the subject. 
He wanted something spiritual. 

Klinghoffer sings, at one 
point mocking terrorists: “Was 
it your pal who shot that little 
girl at the airport in Rome?” 

But, Sellars says, “The opera 
has nothing to do with Leon 
Klinghoffer per se. What we’ve 
tried to do is entirely remove 
the surface and force people to 
look underneath it at what hap- 
pens between people ... our 
Shared experience, shared 
grief, shared hope.” 

Instead of seeing an onstage 
ship, the opening night audi- 
ence saw a huge scaffolding al- 
ternately resembling ship 
decks and an Islamic temple. 

Instead of a narrative plot 
full of action and suspense, 
Klinghoffer’s characters ad- 
dress the audience with their 
innermost feelings, whether 
it’s a tourist cowering in her 
cabin or Klinghoffer’s now-late 
wife, Marilyn, grieving over 
her dead husband. 

Despite the opera’s high- 
mindedness, some of the six in- 
ternational opera impresarios 
(which also include represen- 
tatives from Opera de Lyon 
and England’s Glynbourne 
Festival) who have scheduled 
the opera sight unseen have 
been a little wary. Some feared 
presenting an opera about Mid- 
east terrorism in the wake of 
the Persian Gulf crisis might 
Cause a scandal similar to Sal- 
man Rushdie’s novel The Sa- 
tanic Verses. 

So, the libretto was discreet- 
ly passed to officials of the vari- 
Ous special interest groups por- 
trayed in the opera, including 
Palestinians and Jews. They 
weren't offended. . 

Even Klinghoffer’s survivors 
didn’t oppose the idea. “Under- 
Standably, they’re curious,” 
Says Sellars, who spoke by 
phone with the family. “But 
they haven't attempted to in- 
terfere.” The family is reserv- 
ing judgment until they see the 
opera in Brooklyn. 

But among those in the audi- 
ence on opening night, the re- 
sponse was muted enthusiasm. 

Sellars claims he’s not out to 
excite passion: “People mostly 
just want to be quiet after- 
wards. There isn’t much to say. 
The opera doesn't try to put 
you in a dreamy state. The 
point is to wake up now and 


dea] with the worid.”: 


Reviews ranged from ex- 


tremely enthusiastic to respect- 
fully unfavorable; respectful 
because the collaborators are 
among the hottest im the avant- 
garde: composer John Adams, 
poet Alice Goodman and cho- 
reographer Mark Morris. 

Their names almost 
tee soid-out nouses no matter 
what the reviews are like. And 
with the help of a recording, 
scheduled to be made by None- 
such Records next month in 
Lyons, France, the opera will 
be around long enough for peo- 
ple to get used to it That’s what 
it took for Nixon in China to 
gain widespread acceptance. 
“Three years later, people 
came to terms with it because 
it was still alive and kicking” 
Sellars says. 

Klinghoffer may be a tough- 
er piece to swallow. When Sel- 
lars and company began it four 
years ago, they wanted some- 
thing similar to the more intro- 
spective, and least appreciat- 
ed, passages in Nixon. 

“I wanted to explore some 
thing very serious and very 
tragic,” says Adams, 44, a San 
Francisco-based composer. 
“When Peter suggested it, I 
knew within a millisecond that 
this was exactly what we want- 
ed. It’s a very circumscribed 
event. It all happened within a 
few hours. It was indelibly 
printed in the public’s mind.” 

Though Sellars is best known 
for humorously updating Mo- 
zart operas by setting them in 
modern locales such as New 
York’s Trump Tower, he scru- 
pulously steered away from 
anything that might make the 
Opera seem campy: The usual 
gaudy T-shirts and bermuda 
shorts are replaced by plain 
pants. Says Adams: “I asked 
Peter how he could pass up 
that But it’s almost like a sa- 
cred, ritualistic treatment of 
the story, like a medieval pas- 
sion play.” 

Sellars says he wants to en- 
sure that no one misses the se- 
riousness of this opera, as was 
often the case with Nixon: “We 
made the surface qualities of 
Nixon in China so delicious 
(with authentic portrayals of 
the ex-president and his wife) 
that people gobbled them right 
up and many didn’t know what 
was inside this little bonbon. 
“Klinghoffer deals with the 


spiritual and emotional parts of — days? Smart bombs?” 


















































our lives. We know what we 
see on TV every day, but what 
we don't know about is why 
we're on the earth. The beauty 
of music, dance and poetry is 
that it goes into the realms that 
we don’t know how to talk 
about.” 


These ideas may seem terri- 
bly progressive for something 
as musty as opera. In fact, 
Klinghoffer is much more in 
the realm of experimental mu- 
sica] theater. But opera houses 
have increasingly become a 
haven for the trendiest theatri- 
cal innovators — director Rob- 
ert Wilson, composer Philip 
Glass, and, of course, Adams 
and Sellars. | 

Collectively, they’ve been 
credited with redefining opera 
as a 20th-century form. Opera 
seems to be an art form whose 
time has come — again — be- 
Cause it offers a multimedia ex- 
perience with singing, dancing, 
visual] arts, poetry, all on the 
same stage. 

“It gives you this total expe- 
rience that you can’t boil down 
into something smaller than it 
is,” Sellars says. “We live in the 
most complex society ever cre- 
ated and opera has a chance of 
touching that complexity.” 

Klinghoffer aims to do just 
that, partly by using new tech- 
nology: Video screens give 
close-ups of the singers and 
three “midi” synthesizers aug- 
ment the orchestral sound. In 
fact, the entire production is 
amplified by a sound designer, 
much like @ sophisticated rock 
concert. 

AS a result, performances 
can be more introspective, de- 
tailed and less in the grand op- 
era tradition of Luciano Pavar- 
otti. “With a subtle, 
sophisticated use of technol- 
ogy, we don’t have to use mon- 
strous human beings who |. 
weigh 400 pounds and have 
voices like trumpets,” Adams 
says. “We can turn opera into 
something intensely important 
that addresses the issues of our 
time.” 

But creating something so 
radically different requires so 
many rehearsals, Klinghoffer 
inevitably had to be premiered 
in Europe, where production 
costs are lower than in the 
USA. Besides, Adams likes the 
public relations significance of 
a European premiere: “What 
else is America exporting these 
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Emotionally charged incident: Hammons as hijacker (in person and on screen) | 
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Opera as a Source of Healing 





A triumphant debut for ‘The Death of Klinghoffer’ 





pera is a bloody business. Composers 

have long found inspiration in violent 

history or mythology, filling their 
works with assassinations, suicides, be- 
headings, rape and the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of war. In 1985, a group of Palestinians 
hijacked the cruise ship Achille Lauro and 
murdered Leon Klinghoffer, an elderly 
Jewish-American passenger confined to a 
wheelchair. When John Adams embarked 
on an opera based on the grisly event, he 
was following tradition. Just as he did in 
1987 with “Nixon in China,” he tackled an 
emotionally charged incident of the recent 
past. But Adams could not have imagined 
how the gulf war would conspire to make 
his opera newly “relevant” and turn its 
premiere into a media circus. 

“The Death of Klinghoffer” opened last 
week in Brussels, in the wake of the war 
and the arrest in Athens of Abdul-Rahim 
Khaled, who plotted the Achille Lauro 
raid. An international covey of critics de- 
scended not just for opening night but for 
the dress rehearsal. Those who expected 
wild excess from the extravagant and re- 
markable imagination of director Peter 
Sellars—best known for his updating of 
Mozart operas—were clearly stunned. 
“They were dying to go home with a film 
clip of a man being shot in the head and 
dumped overboard,” says Adams, “and in- 
stead they got this highly stylized event, 





more like a ritual than anything else.” Or, 
as Sellars put it, “They expected transistor 
radios and Bermuda shorts. They came for 
the MSG high and I didn’t give it to them.” 

What Adams and Sellars gave us is a 
work that fires the heart. They have inten- 
sified the drama of a lurid incident by tak- 
ing a public event and turningit back intoa 
private one. “Klinghoffer’s” impact lies, 
first, in a powerful, evocative score and, 
second, in the controlled, emotive staging. 
Adams, Sellars, librettist Alice Goodman 
and choreographer Mark Morris were de- 
termined not to take sides in the ancient, 
complex struggle between Palestinians 
and Jews. “Our purpose as artists is to lay a 
story out,” Sellars says. “I hate the idea of 
someone in the audience with a scorecard, 
saying, ‘That was pro-Palestinian, that was 
a good Jewish aria’.” 

They achieve their aim in part by blur- 
ring physical identities. The entire cast— 
principals, chorus and dancers—is dressed 
alike, in anonymous shirts, baggy trousers 
or skirts. Nearly all the principals take 
more than one role: Thomas Hammons, 
for instance, is a ship’s officer and a hi- 
jacker. Both Adams and Sellars were in- 
spired by the Passions of Bach. Like the 
oratorios, which also tell political stories, 
“Klinghoffer” is a spiritual work with 
massive choruses and arias. The princi- 
pals almost never speak to one another, an 
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especially effective device because their 
positions are polarized. The chorus com- 
ments on more abstract issues. (Some of the 
most stirring music is in two pieces for 
Palestinian and Jewish exiles. Significant- 
ly, they are very similar.) Adams has even 
used obbligato to delineate some charac- 
ters: the Captain has an oboe accompani- 
ment and Mamoud, the hijacker guarding 
him, a bassoon. 

Working with George Tsypin’s huge set 
of steel girders and gangplanks, Sellars has 
staged the opera with economy, occasional- 
ly using an outsize screen that isolates a 
Singer in mesmerizing video close-up. His 
first-rate cast—especially baritones James 
Maddalenaas the Captain and Sanford Sy]- 
van as Klinghoffer—often use stylized ges- 
tures, like figures in a medieval painting, 
or freeze into tableaux vivants. Sellars 
likes to set stillness against frenzy. In 


_ “Klinghoffer,” the frenzy is supplied by 


dancers from Mark Morris’s company, who 
serve as everything from an undulating 
ocean to the agonized alter egos of the 
principals. But Morris’s choreography has 
such a limited vocabulary that too often 
it’s a drag on the work. Only rarely does it 
soar, as when Sylvan and dancer Keith 
Sabado, both playing Leon Klinghoffer, 
pull one another across the stage in a 
wrenching pas de deux of death. 

Aural tapestry: Goodman’s poetic libretto 
occasionally veers off into the arcane, but it 
is potent. Still, it is the score that is para- 
mount. “Klinghoffer” is lush, considered 
and cathartic, a natural successor to 
Adams’s short, deeply felt ‘Wound Dress- 
er” (1989). The orchestration, with a haunt- 
ing emphasis on winds, calls for traditional 
instruments as well as an array of synthe- 
sizers and samplers. With the help of sound 
designer Jonathan Deans and the com- 
manding conducting of Kent Nagano, Ad- 
ams creates a revolutionary, constantly 
shifting aural tapestry. 

The opera, which Nonesuch will soon 
record, is scheduled in a half dozen Europe- 
an and American cities and has its United 
States debut in September at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. Finishing the work dur- 
ing the war was, for Adams, an act of heal- 
ing: “I’m glad that there’s an opportunity 
for people to see something from America 
besides our bombs and machismo.” Adams, 
who retains some of the pulse of minimal- 
ism but pursues his own harmonic path, is 
not afraid to write beautiful music. Accessi- 
bility is not asynonym for selling out. “You 
need to have some kind of lingua franca, 
some understood mode of dialogue with 
your listeners,” he says. “I believe it is 
possible to create a work that is new and 
fresh and that has a feeling of the time we 
live in, but that can also communicate to 
large audiences.” That imperative is, at 
bottom, what “Klinghoffer” is all about. 
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The controversial new opera, based on the hijacking of the Achille Lauro, isa stylized, subtle, Rashomon-like retelling of the tragedy 
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Art and Terror in the Same Boat 


The Death of Klinghoffer avoids politics but takes no prisoners 





By MICHAEL WALSH BRUSSELS 


sesso oritantaesacdnieeeeereseyereemrsesnananlciersonean assassins 
F ew operas in history have been as in- 

Stantly controversial as The Death of 
Klinghoffer. To begin with, the subject mat- 
ter is politically incendiary: the brutal 1985 
murder of a wheelchair-using American 
Jew by Palestinian terrorists aboard the Ital- 
ian cruise ship Achille Lauro. Further, the 
opera is the second collaboration by com- 
poser John Adams, librettist Alice Good- 
man, choreographer Mark Morris and di- 
rector Peter Sellars—the people behind 
Nixon in China. That dazzling 1987 opera 
left a trail of argument in its wake as it made 
its way across America and Europe. Surely, 
Klinghoffer would be even more provocative 
than its predecessor. Wouldn’t it? 

The Belgians thought so.‘ During the 
gulf crisis, some of them urged that the op- 
era's world premiere in Brussels be post- 
poned, out of fear that it might incite real 
terrorism. When the opera had its world 
premiere last week at the Théatre Royal de 
la Monnaie, security was tight. But sur- 
prise: Klinghoffer is not that kind of provo- 
cateur. Just as the lyrical and deeply hu- 
manistic Nixon confounded many who had 
expected a leftist demonization of the old 
unindicted co-conspirator, so has this sweet, 
sorrowful Alinghoffer upended everyone’s 
expectations. 

For one thing. it’s no Nixon. That work 
contained big, powerful set pieces: the Nix- 
ons’ arrival in Peking aboard the Spirit of 
76; the spellbinding banquet scene; a hal- 
lucinatory ballet; a tender aria for Pat and 
a hair raiser for Madame Mao. Instead, the 


new work takes its cue from Nixon’s third 
act, a contemplative series of interlocking 
monologues that stripped the statesmen of 
their blue suits and Mao jackets and re- 
vealed them for the tired, nervous and 
scared human beings they were. 

Accordingly, Klinghoffer is no docu- 
drama but rather a stylized, subtle, Rasho- 
mon-like retelling of the tragedy. It takes 
no prisoners, and takes no sides either. On 
Sellars’ voyage, confusion is captain, and 
perspectives shift like ocean waves. Along 
with Leon Klinghoffer, truth becomes a ca- 
sualty. The director has clad the entire cast 
in anonymous street clothes, and many 
roles are doubled—now friend, now foe— 
and who can tell the difference? 

“On the ‘politically correct’ scale, we 
don’t even register,” comments Sellars glee- 
fully. “People come expecting machine-gun 
fire and bodies being thrown overboard, 
and what they get is a bunch of art.” Com- 
plementing Sellars’ vision is Morris’ inte- 
grated choreography: a silent shadow sub- 
text that swells emotionally as the opera 
progresses until it hijacks the action, trans- 
forming and finally transfiguring it. 


i n his most flexible score to date, Ad- 
ams has erected huge choral pillars to 
frame the action and provide context. In 
between, he spins out long, shimmering 
arias whose sinuous lines deny the listen- 
er the security of a conventional verse- 
chorus-verse structure. Once a card car- 
rying minimalist, the composer now weds 
a sturdy rhythmic pulse with a freer me- 
lodic and harmonic idiom that can evoke 
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with equal aplomb a Monteverdi arioso, 
a Mendelssohn scherzo or Duke of Earl. 
Goodman, the Cambridge-based poet, 
writes vigorous, stark verse whose impact 
is almost physical. “My father’s house was 
razed/ In nineteen forty-eight/ When the 
Israelis passed/ Over our street” are the 
first words of the opera, sung by a chorus of 
exiled Palestinians; later the Israelis get 
equal time. Goodman combines flights of 
fancy with earthy images and expres- 
sions—this must be the first operatic li- 
bretto in history to employ the word ass- 
hole and the Yiddish meshugaas. Yet, as in 
Marilyn Klinghoffer’s homey pieta, Good- 
man can soar. “I have only a short time,” 
the widow sings after learning of her hus- 
band’s death. “What can part us while I 
live? I grieve as a pregnant woman grieves 
for the unseen long-imagined son.” 
Expertly conducted by Kent Nagano, 
the cast included such Nixon veterans— 
and Sellars favorites—as Sanford Sylvan as 


Klinghoffer, James Maddalena as the 


ship’s captain and Stephanie Friedman as 
one of the terrorists. 

Some flaws: the comic prologue seems 
superfluous, sandwiched as it is between 
the potent Palestinian and Israeli chorus- 
es. Singing in English, the Belgian chorus 
was unintelligible; Goodman’s dense text 
demands supertitles. And one does miss 
some of Nixon’s stirring climaxes. But none 
of this should impede Klinghoffer’s success. 
Already the opera has been scheduled by 
its other co-producers—the opera compa- 
nies of Lyon; Glyndebourne, England; San 
Francisco; and Los Angeles—as well as the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, where it 
opens in September. This broad interna- 
tional debut will serve to confirm Adams, 
Goodman, Morris and Sellars as the fore- 
most creative team working today on the 
operatic stage, and perhaps on any stage. = 
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PRE iy et BAM OPERA TO PRESENT AMERICAN PREMIERE OF JOHN ADAMS' 
THE DEATH OF KLINGHOFFER 


FIVE PERFORMANCES ONLY IN THE BAM OPERA HOUSE 
SEPTEMBER 5-13, 1991 


The Brooklyn Academy of Music will present the American premiere of John Adams' 
The Death of Klinghoffer for five performances in the BAM Opera House, 
September 5-13, 1991. The opera is the creation of the artistic team 
responsible for the acclaimed Nixon in China - composer John Adams; librettist 
Alice Goodman; director Peter Sellars and choreographer Mark Morris. The 
designs are by George Tsypin (set), James Ingalls (lighting), Dunya Ramicova 
(costumes), Jonathan Deans (sound), John Boesche (video). Kent Nagano will 
conduct the Brooklyn Philharmonic Orchestra for the BAM engagement. The opera, 
based on the 1985 hijacking of the Italian cruise ship Achille Lauro, addresses 
the subject of political terrorism, and the international tensions resulting 
from the historic conflict of Israeli and Palestinian forces in the Middle 
East. The opera received its world premiere in Belgium in March 1991. "A 
stunning achievement...a new kind of symbolic music theater" - San Francisco 
Examiner. "What Adams and Sellars give us is a work that fires the heart" - 
Newsweek. 


The structure and presentation of The Death of Klinghoffer are unlike the style 
of Nixon In China in which the shape was dictated by the demands of factual 
reportage. This work is a poetic reflection, a meditation on history, a multi- 
layered drama of individuals, not personalities. Divided into two 80-minute 
acts with a prologue, the action alternates choral passages with arias of 
narrative recollection, interpretation and occasionally, present-tense action. 
It sets the events in a context inspired by traditional Greek tragedy, Bach's 
Passions and large-scale dance-dramas of the Orient. Woven into the fabric of 
the work is the choreography of Mark Morris. 


The eight principals play fourteen different roles in The Death of Klinghoffer. 
The characters in the opera are either actual passengers of the hijacked ship 
(Marilyn Klinghoffer sung by Sheila Nadler, Leon Klinghoffer sung by Sanford 
Sylvan, and the Captain sung by James Maddalena) or are based on participants 
in the hijacking (Molqi sung by Thomas Young, Mamoud sung by Eugene Perry, 
"Rambo" sung by Thomas Hammons, Omar sung by Stephanie Friedman and three 
"eyewitness" passengers sung by Janice Felty - a Swiss Grandmother, an Austrian 
Woman and a British dancing girl). 


Palestinians, Europeans and Americans all wear similar contemporary-dress 
costumes. George Tsypin's abstract set of chrome and steel suggests not so 
much a ship as the prison it becomes. The set, a four-story complex of cages 
and catwalks, is illuminated by a series of safety lights and vertical neon 
poles and is surrounded on three sides by white curtains. An oversized 
projection screen occasionally isolates the singers in video close-ups. The 
set can be perceived as either a crystal cathedral or vast oil refinery. 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 30 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 11217-1486 (718) 636-4129 
Americas Oldest Performing Arts Center TeleConier (718) 857-2021 Telex 298.293, BAMIUR Cable Acadmusic 


-over- 
John Adams is one of the most frequently performed composers of his generation. 
In 1989 he won a Grammy award for "Best Contemporary Composition" with the 
Nonesuch recording of Nixon in China. His other compositions include: The 
Chairman Dances, Harmonium, Harmonielehre and The Wound Dresser. He holds the 
position of Creative Chair with the St. Paul Chamber Orchestra, and regularly 
appears with the Orchestra of St. Luke's in New York, the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic and the London Sinfonietta. 


Alice Goodman is a librettist, who lives in Cambridge, Massachusetts. She also 
wrote the libretto for Nixon in China. 


Peter Sellars has directed over 100 plays, operas and miscellaneous spectacles 
including three works at BAM: Zangezi: A Supersaga in Twenty Planes, and two 
operas, Nixon In China and Das Kleine Mahagonny. He has held positions as 
Artistic Director of the Boston Shakespeare Festival, Director of the American 
National Theater at the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, and is 
currently the Director of the Los Angeles Festival. He recently completed his 
first feature film, The Cabinet of Dr. Ramirez. His presentation of the 
Mozart/da Ponte cycle (The Marriage of Figaro, Don Giovanni, and Cosi fan 
tutte) was recently seen on PBS. 


Choreographer Mark Morris formed the Mark Morris Dance Group in 1980. Since 
then Morris and his company have received international acclaim. The Mark 
Morris Dance Group has performed in three separate NEXT WAVE Festivals, in 
addition to a production of Purcell's Dido and Aeneas as part of BAM Opera in 
1990. Recently Morris and his company completed a three-year residency at the 
Theatre Royal de la Monnaie in Brussels. Mr. Morris is a recent recipient of a 
MacArthur Award. 


The Death of Klinghoffer was co-commissioned and co-produced by The Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, La Monnaie/DeMunt - Belgium, The Los Angeles Music Center 
Opera, The Opera de Lyon, The San Francisco Opera, and Glyndebourne. 


This production of The Death of Klinghoffer is supported, in part, by Meet the 
Composer, The Harkness Foundations for Dance, and from Opera America's OPERA 
FOR THE 80s AND BEYOND PROGRAM whose principal funders are: The Ford 
Foundation, with additional assistance from The Rockefeller Foundation, Lila 
Wallace-Reader's Digest Fund, The Pew Charitable Trusts, The William and Flora 
Hewlett Foundation, and the National Endowment for the Arts. 


The BAM facility is owned by the City of New York and its operation is made 
possible, in part, with public funds provided through the New York City 
Department of Cultural Affairs, with support from the Brooklyn Delegation of 
the New York City Council and Brooklyn Borough President Howard Golden. 


Performance Schedule 
September 5 at 7:00pm 
September 7, 9 (Rosh Hashanah), 11 & 13 at 8:00pm 


Ticket prices are: $60, 40, 25, 15 and may be purchased by calling Ticket 
Master at 212-307-4100, or at the BAM Box Office, 30 Lafayette Avenue, 
Brooklyn, NY. For additional information, please call BAM Ticket Services at 


718-636-4100. 
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THE DEATH OF KLINGERHOFF 


P R E S S SYNOPSIS 


Prologue 


Chorus of exiled Palestinians 
An American family relaxes in its living room and talks about travel 
Chorus of exiled Jews 








Act I, scene 1 


The cruise liner Achille Lauro has been hijacked just a few hours out of 
the port of Alexandria, where a large group of passengers disembarked for a 
tour of the Pyramids. Those remaining on the ship are the old, the very 
young, those desiring a rest amid the comforts of a floating hotel, the 
crew and service staff. The hijackers are an unknown number of young 
Palestinian men. Not until much later is it discovered that there are only 
four of them. Their purpose is not clear. Their actions, however, are 
definite. A waiter has been shot in the leg. The ship's engines have been 
shut down. The first officer has a gun against his head. Passengers, who 
had gathered in the dining room for lunch, are transferred to the Tapestry 
Room, which is more easily guarded. Americans, Britons, and Jews are 
identified. The Captian urges calm. Ocean Chorus. 








Act I, scene 2 


The Captain is on the bridge, guarded by the teenager Mamoud. Mamoud tunes 
in to various local radio stations. He sings of the night, of his love for 
this music, and of his memories. The Captain confides his thoughts on the 
nature of travel. (One passenger, an Austrian woman, has locked herself in 
the stateroom, where she will remain for the next two days.) Just before 
dawn a birdlands on the ship's railing, almost at the Captain's elbow. He 
starts, Mamoud rebukes hin. Night Chorus. 


Act II, scene 1 


Chorus of Hagar and the Angel. It is 11:30 a.m. The Achille Lauro awaits 
permission to enter the Syrian port of Tartus. The air corridor is 
deserted, as is the sea-road Americans, Britons, and Jews have been moved 
an deck to the Winter Garden, which is the only place a helicopter might 
hope to land. Leon Klinghoffer's wheelchair cannot be lifted onto the 
platform, so he sits a little below the others. There is no shade. 
Differences between the Palestinians are becoming clearer, as is their 
isolation from their commanders, Molqi, the leader on board the ship, has 
not revealed his orders. Everyone is on edge. One Palestinain torments some 
of the passengers. Another, Omar, invokes the holy death he longs for, 
Mamoud believes that their radio conatcts have betrayed them. Omar and 
Molqi fight, Molqi wheels Klinghoffer away. Desert Chorus. 
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Act II, scene 2 


Klinghoffer is shot. Mrs. Klinghoffer, sitting on deck in wretched 
discomfort, has no idea her husband is dead. The Palestinians announce the 
murder to the Captain. He must inform the authorities on shore and let them 
know that other hostages will die. He considers it his duty as Captain to 
sacrifice his life for the others. Molqi decides that no further killing is 
necessary. During the ensuing radio negotiations the Captain assures Abu 
Abbas, among others, that no one has died. It is thus agreed that the ship 
will proceed to Cairo, where the Palestinians will be allowed to disembark. 
As the ship begins to move, Klinghoffer's body is thrown over the aft. It 
will drift ashore in Syria. Day Chorus. 


Act II, scene 3 





The Achille Lauro has decided in Cairo and the Palestinians have 
disembarked. The Captain calls Mrs. Klinghoffer to his cabin and breaks the 
news of her husband's death. She will not be consoled. 
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Prologue 


CHORUS OF EXILED PALESTINIANS 


My father’s house was razed 
In nimeteen “orty-eight 
When the Israelis passed 
Over our street. 


The house was built of stone 
With a courtyard inside 
Where, on a hot day, one 
Could sit in shade 


Under a tree, and have 

A glass of something cool. 
Coolness rose like a wave 
From our pure well. 


No one was turned away. 

The doorstep had worn down: 
I see in my mind’s eye 

A crescent moon. 


Of that house, not a wall 
In which a bird might nest 
Was left to stand. Israel 
Laid all to waste. 


Though we have paid to drink 
Our water, and our wood 

Is sold to us, we thank 

The only God. 


Let the supplanter look 
Upon his work. Our faith 
Will take the stones he broke 
And break his teeth. 


A livingroom in New Jersey, carpeted in Ivory. There 
1s a pastel-colored Jackson Pollock’ hanging over the 
Ivory couch. A number of family Photographs in gol- 
den frames are arranged on various surfaces according 
to their importance. On the Blass coffee-table “Archj- 
fectural Digest”, “Art in America”, “The New Yor- 
ker”, “The New York Times Sunday Magazine”, 
“The New York Times Book Review”, “The New 
York Times ”, “TheNew Republic”. and “Time” have 
been fanned our nea dy. Mr. Rumor’s re-liner has the 
best view of the en fertainment center. He js semi-recli- 


Mrs. Rumor walks in carrying a tray of coffee things 
which she puts down on the coftee-table. 


ALMA 
Jonathan, you should be ashamed. 


JONATHAN 
Hi, Mom. 


ALMA 


We naturally assumed 
You came for lunch. You cal] that lunch? 


JONATHAN 
Mother! 


HARRY 
Look at him. What a mensch. 


ALMA 
Reagan? That asshole? 


JONATHAN 


Guess who I 
Bumped into at the gallery. 
Dana. She says she’l] bring the wine. 


ALMA 
Can she drink wine? 


HARRY 


There’s Evian 
In the refrigerator. 


JONATHAN 


Steve 
Is crawling backwards. 


ALMA 
God, I love 
That child! 
JONATHAN 
Check out the paper bag 


Next to the stove. I got some egg- 
Plant. You know, little tiny ones. 


ALMA 


Remember those Italians, 
Carlo and Silvia, on the cruise? 


JONATHAN 


Melanzanine. 


HARRY 


Would you please 
Not mention that man’s name again? 


ALMA 
I liked him. 


JONATHAN 
Ho ho ho. 


HARRY 


Someone 
Pass me the Times. 


ALMA 


The Klinghoffers 
Will never manage all the stairs. 
Those little ladders! Marilyn 
Is so brave. She’s a saint. 


JONATHAN 


Hang on. 
He had the siroke. 


HARRY 
The dollar’s up. 


JONATHAN 
Good news for the Klinghoffers. 


HARRY 

Hope 
All the logistics get worked out. 
JONATHAN 


Oh, Marilyn will see to that. 
Friday Manhattans by the pool, 
Saturday Eretz Yisroel. 


ALMA 


Yes, go ahead and laugh. Are you 
Familiar with these people? No. 
Maybe to you they seem grotesque, 
Your parents’s stupid friends. But ask 
Yourself, "When I am seventy 

Will I be glamorous? Will I 

Be awe-inspiring? Huh! If you're 

A decent man like Klinghoffer 

I'll have no reason to complain. 

Now, who wants coffee? 


HARRY 

My caffeine 
Fix for the afternoon! Hooray! 
JONATHAN 
How old - no thanks Dad - will you be? 
Ninety? A hundred? 
ALMA 


I won’t die 


JONATHAN 
I said no thanks. 


ALMA 

Until I’m good 
And ready. 
JONATHAN 


Was this coffee brewed 
In that machine from Istanbul? 


ALMA 


No - one from Harrods Winter Sale. 
We only used that Turkish thing 
Once, and it made it much too strong. 


HARRY 


Sort of metallic. It’s somewhere. 
Stull in its box. 


ALMA 


I’m not so sure. 
I may have given it away - 


JONATHAN 
You gave that thing to charity? 


ALMA 


- Last winter there were all those showers. 


HARRY 


This house is full of souvenirs; 

Coffee pots, tea sets, little cups 

For drinking sake. Tourist traps 

And sweatshops on five continents 
Turn the stuff out. Your mother haunts 
The markets when we go ashore, 
Looking - 


ALMA 

We all know where you are 
While this is going on. 
HARRY 


- For some 
Hideous relic to bring home. 
Out rush the natives at first sight 
Of her enormous summer hat, 


Rubbing their hands. 


ALMA 


You spent the day 
Parked in the one clean restroom - 


HARRY 


They 
Have made their fortunes! And my wife - 


ALMA 


- In all of Athens. There were half 
A dozen angry guys outside. 


HARRY 
- Has vanished in the sweaty crowd 


Waving her pocketbook. 


ALMA 
He’d fought 


His way in - 


HARRY 
God in heaven! What - 


ALMA 
And | watched him - 
HARRY 
~ Must she endure - 
ALMA 


~ Fight to get back to the fresh air. 


HARRY 
- Buying her piece of the Old World. 


JONATHAN 


You loved that cruise. There were those cold 
Buffets at midnight when the cooks 
Surprised themselves: you walked the decks 
- Carrying gold-rimmed china plates, 
Half-shadowed by the Swinging lights, 
Until the waiters went below 

And the band scraped their chairs and blew 
A couple of wrong notes - then what? 
Women felt chilly, wished they’d brought 
A sweater, and imagined it 

Lying across the stateroom bed. 


JONATHAN 


So, the last of your friends retired. 

And so you followed your friends down, 
When the Mediterranean 

Had swallowed Dad’s Cigar. 


ALMA 


You ought 
To be more serious about 
Your social life. 


HARRY 

Did you pick up 
My suit? 
JONATHAN 


The man had shut the shop. 
A family emergency. 


HARRY 


The cat ate the canary. 


JONATHAN 
Try 
On Monday. 


ALMA 

Listen, Jonathan, 
{ want you to feel free - 
JONATHAN 

I can 


Hear something. Is your chicken done? 


ALMA 


- To introduce your friends to us. 


HARRY 
The chicken, Alma. 


JONATHAN 

Let me guess. 
Myrt Epstein has a daughter. 
ALMA 

Two; 
Two lovely, lovely girls. 
HARRY 

I'll go 
And take it out, okay? 
JONATHAN 


Look. Mom. 
You know I’ve got a bar exam. 


HARRY 
I'll put those peapods on to boil. 


ALMA 
I'll do it. Don’t get up. They’re vile! 


JONATHAN 
Who’s vile? 


HARRY 


Just about everyone. 
This time I think she’s got a bone 
To pick with Arafat. 


JONATHAN 


You should 
Fold the paper so she can’t read 
The headlines. 


ALMA 


What’s the matter with 
You anyway? I’m sick to death 


ALMA 


Of reading about misery. 

It’s never-ending. God knows why 

I still get angry, but I do. 

You wash your hands and go on through. 


CHORUS OF EXILED JEWS: 


When I paid off the taxi, I had no money left, 
and, of course, no luggage. My empty hands shal] 
signify this passion, which itself remembers. 


O Daughter of Zion, when you lay upon my breast 
I was like a soldier who lies beneath the earth 
of his homeland, resolved. 


the Almighty has Prepared for me. 
A woman comes in to keep the place looking Occupied.” 


Let us, when our lust is exhausted for the day, 
recount to each other all we endured since we 
Parted. There is so much to get through, it will 


take until night. Then we shall rise, miraculously, 
virgin, boy and bride. 


To me you are a Jand of Jerusalem stone: 

your scars are holy places, There, under 

my hands, the last wall of the Temple. There 
the Dome of the Rock. And there the apart- 
ments, the forest planted in memory, the 
movie houses picketed by Hasidim, the military 
barracks, the orchard where a goat climbs 
among branches. 


Your neighbor, the One who let me in, 
she was brought Up ON stories of our love. 


Act I 


SCENE 1 


CAPTAIN 


It was just after 1:15: 

I was awake, but lying down 

As I had spent a sleepless night 

Before we docked that morning. Thought, 

The sailor’s consolatton, is 

Surely the night’s analysis 

Of the impressions of the day. 

If, as some think, a life at sea 

Differs in real terms from one spent 

On shore, it’s in the element 

Of comprehensive solitude 

Which sharpens all one’s senses. Good ; 
And evil are not abstract there; | 
One tastes their advent: it is pure, 
Metallic, unripe, and it twists 

The gut. The men who climbed the masts 
Knew this taste well. How can you doubt 
That, in our age of polyglot 

Crews and flags of convenience, when 
The officer in the machine 

Room tunes and tunes his short-wave set 
With no luck, the unheeded shout 

Of the sea fills his empty ears. 

In the interminable hours 

Of navigation, thoughts take shape 

And the same skill that steers the ship 
Makes intellect an animal. 

As I believe now, one detail 

Awakened my anxiety. 

The man gave me a komboloi. 

He was the last in line to shake 

My hand; a man in very thick 

Glasses, which magnified his eyes. 

He took my hand in both of his 

And mumbled something. All I heard 
Was ’Allah, Allah’, and a word 

That might have been a name: "Floros’. 
When I withdrew my hand, there was 
The komboloi, a little chain 

Of jeweller’s metal, and the man 

Had moved off quickly towards the stern 
Before I noticed. It is borne 

In upon me that | forgot 

This episode until I put 

The contents of my pockets on 

My bedside table. There are nine 
Hundred passengers to greet, 

And, naturally, they are not 

Identical. A captain sees 
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All kinds of eccentricities. 

There’s no need to elaborate. 

Besides, the captivating sight 

Of those, the old especially, 

Who are so keen now to enjoy 
Themselves, to unbend and confide 

In foreigners, the special food, 

Dnnk, candles, MUSIC, atmosphere, 

All warm the heart. It moves me more 
As I get older. And of course 

One joins in. That’s what makes the cruise 
For many people. And yet dread 
Gnawed at my heart when I retired 
And saw that chain again. I took 

Two Halcyons, which did not work. 

I slept from three till five, then rose 
And dressed and went on deck. A breeze 
Agitated the Swimming pool 

Where early birds were out. Meanwhile 
The pilot came on board to see 

Us into Alexandria 

Where an excursion went ashore 

To view the Pyramids. We were 

Due to cast off at half past nine. 

At noon I went below. At one 

Fifteen Giordano Bruno came 

Into the cabin. He looked grim. 
‘Captain,’ he whispered, ’you asleep? 
We've terrorists on board the ship.’ 

I ordered him on deck, then went 

With others to the restaurant; 

A strange sight. Terrifying. Shoes, 
Handbags, some broken glass. Two boys 
With guns. The people on the floor. 
The intercom. Machine-gun fire. 

"The Captain needed urgently 

On deck.’ Then ’We are here to die’, 
Bruno, his hands upon his knees 

And a gun pressed against his face. 


SWISS GRANDMOTHER 


Passengers moved from Cafeteria to 
Tapestry Room 


My grandson Didi, who was two, 

- And what a brave and lovely boy 
He was, and still is - had agreed 

Not to see the Great Pyramid. 

The others disembarked. ’I’]] stay 
With Grandmother’, he said. So we 
Strolled for a while around the deck 
And watched the sailors at their work; 
Then to our cabin for a brief 

Rest, and the steward’s autograph. 
We washed our hands, made ourselves neat, 


And with the kind of appetite 
Associated with sea air, 

Went looking for some lunch. No more 
Of that. The next thing I recall 

Is people screaming. Horrible. 

To see one’s fellow men become 

Like beasts, diminished by each scream, 
That, for me, is what shocks. How’ thin 
The coat is: unlined velveteen, 

And underneath, the monkey’s back. 
So I said to my grandson, ’Luck 

Is on our side. Your parents will 

Be jealous. We shall think them dull 
Not to have shared this escapade.’ 
"Remember everything’, I said. 

Now I think, how could we forget? 
How could we even contemplate 

The effort of remembering? 
Everything comes back, everything. 
We are quite helpless, as we were 
Shuffling along that corridor 

Out of the dining room; half bored 
Half terrified. I am afraid 

I thought ’At least we are not Jews’. 
The hijacking lasted two days 

And we were constantly assured 

That we would not be harmed. I feared, 
However, that some otherwise 

Trivial argument would cause 

A tragedy. There were some who 

Still pushed their weight around as though 
They’d been served with a dirty spoon; 
There was the real American 

Anger at sudden impotence, 

Though that was not a problem once 
Americans were led away. 

Worst of all was the tendency 

To forget danger in the wild 

Physical need: so many old 

People who thought they could not bear 
The inconvenience ashore, 

And now faced worse, the gentlemen 
With problems, the lost muscle tone 
Of mothers of large families, 

Ladies with inflammations, those 
Whose bowels had dissolved in fear, 
Clustered and fought -round the door 
Of the one working lavatory. 

A Palestinian stood by. 

Omar, I think. Later he’d come 

Over and ask me the child’s name. 


FIRST OFFICER 


The engines cut out. The, surprise 
The bell began to ring. I was 

Bringing our guns and shells up from 
Their special closet by the gym 

And longing for my thirty-eight 

When the thing tripped. Hell’s bells all right. 
It just went on and on and on. 

At Jast they let us send a man 

In with a toolbox. Then we filed 
Down to the restaurant. No bold 
Maneuvres, not from us. My God, 
Not with five hundred souls on board. 
That tied the Captain’s hands. If he 
Was cautious everyone knew why. 

And don’t forget that at that time 

We thought that there were more of them: 
Twenty, perhaps. They’d shot one man 
In the leg, severing a vein. 

If it had been an artery 

He'd have been dead, but there he lay. 
They said, ’We fired into the floor.’ 

It must have ricochetted. The poor 
Bastard got moved to the sick bay 
Under my supervision. I 

Missed hearing what the Captain said 
To the assembled multitude, 

But, knowing him, can pretty well 
Imagine it. Calmness at all 

Costs. Everything will be just fine 

If everybody will remain 

Calm. This is an imperative. 

Parents, silence your children. Move - 
Please take your passports - through that door. 
You two! Help with that wheelchair. 
Soon, very soon, all this will be 

Over, a dream recalled by day 

In the security of home. 

I am still Captain here. Be calm. 


MOLQI 


Give these orders. 
Nobody stirs 

A limb: passengers, 
Servants and sailors, 
All remain calm. 

Tell them there is a bomb 
In the engine room. 
If we are betrayed 
The ship will explode 
And you will be dead. 
Make this understood 


And nothing will happen. 
This 1s a demonstration 
Action for liberation: 

Our &fty companions 

Held in israeli prisons. 

You have the walkie-talkies? 
Americans, Israelis, 

And Bnitish: those 

Until we reach Tartus 

Must sit apart. 

No one will be hurt. 

Check each passport; 

A little discomfort 

For a short time. 

Here is some 

American money. 

It will cover any 

Damage to your 

Sporting rifles. We are 
Soldiers fighting a war. 

We are not criminals 

And we are not vandals 

But men of ideals. 

These people must have food. 
Where are the blankets stored? 
Everyone on board 
Should be here. We have killed 
No one. Find women 

To send to the kitchen. 
Prepare a meal. 

And we want petrol 

Or kerosene. 

Five cans. Send men. 

The Captain comes with me 
To speak to Syria. 


-MAMOUD 


We are sorry 

For you. We don’t worry 
As we want to die. 

It is you, it is they 

Who desire to live. 

We believe 

What you say 1s true. 

We have studied you. 


CAPTAIN 


Bring sandwiches and coffee. I 
Will drink the first cup. You shall say 
Which cup, if you like. I will let 


You choose the sandwiches I eat. 


» 


CHORUS 


Is not the ocean itself their past? 
Landscape of night for Him 

Who is called All-Seeing, untouched 

by storms, deep-silted with the motes 

of carrion which stand for light. 

God rests in nothing. The perfect shapes, 
delicately blazing monstrous creatures, 
cross obliquely eating lice and moss. 

Here is a semblance of the first man; 
sinewy, translucent, thick with life, 
superficially violent, inwardly calm. 

His pulse beats in his ears. He is secretive; 
entrenched in his side, the sacred parasites. 
This is the night of his wedding. 

His extremities reek of his wife, 

flesh of his flesh, a rib of sand,’ 

who is listening, not to his voice 

but to the voice of spirits, and waiting 

for the fruit of the knowledge of good and evil 
to climb down from the trees. 


SCENE 2 


MAMOUD 
The ship 1s on course for Syria 


Now it is night 

And we should get 
Little stations, 

Local ones; 
Lebanon’s, 
Palestine’s; 

All the region’s 
Unlicensed programs 
Broadcast from rooms 
In people’s homes, 
The backs of stores, 
And, when the sky clears, 
Rooftops. It’s late 
When they transmit; 
Sound carries better 
When it’s later. 

Over the water 

It’s best of all. 

This beautiful 

Music will travel 

To the wakeful 
People who still 
Wish to pour 

Some trembling air 
Over the hour 

In which they wait. 


I could repeat 
These songs by heart 
Nothing we get 
On the radio 
Is ever new. 
[ like it so. 
I don’t like news, 
But I love these 
Songs whose stories 
Are all the same. 
Lovers. A time 
Of parting. For him 
Death in a war, 
The song is her 
Lament. Or he 
Must go away, 
He'll send money 
So they can marry. 
Or the woman dies 
Of a disease 
That leaves her face 
Untouched. She has 
Brothers, may be 
A father. Cruelly 
She is torn from 
Her lover. The stem 
Is broken, the head 
Of the rose has dried 
And scattered. It’s good 
That these songs are sad. 
I used to play 
With guns. My first toy 
Was one like this. 
A real one. I was 
Five, and just able 
To drag it and crawl 
Over to a wall, 
Prop it, fire, smell 
The hot metal 
And the exploded round, 
Enjoy the sound, 
Until my hand 
Refused to bend. 
It seemed a long 
Time. I’m young. 
It was not I 
Driven away 
But my mother 
Who could not remember 
What happened to her. 
She only said 
’These was a raid. 
My uncle carried 
Me in his coat. 
He never thought 


We would be 

More than a day.’ 
She said God would 
Restore threefold 

All we had called 
Ours. She was killed 
With the old men 
And children in 
Camps at Sabra 

And Chatila 

Where Almighty God 
In His mercy showed 
My decapitated 
Brother to me 

And in His mercy 
Allowed me to close 
My brother’s eyes 
And wipe his face. 


CAPTAIN 


I think if you could talk like this 

Sitting among your enemies 

Peace would come. Now from day to day 
Evil grows exponentially 

Laying a weight upon the tongue. 
Violence speaks a single long 

Sentence inflicted and endured 

In Hell, by those who have despaired. 


MAMOUD 


The day that ] 

And my enemy 

Sit peacefully 

Each putting his case 

And working towards peace 
That day our hope dies 

And I shall die too. 

My speech is slow 

And rough. Esau 

Cannot argue. 


CAPTAIN 


I have often reflected that 

This is no ship, and I am not 

A captain, as I formerly 

Was, nor are my men sailors. They 
Are plumbers, waiters, engineers, 
Cooks, chambermaids, barmen, masseurs, 
Barbers, laundresses, and so forth. 
Passengers get their money’s worth; 
On a good day they close their eyes 
And through their eyelashes palm trees 
Nod blackly over a white beach. 

The sea is calm. The sea is rich 


In paradoxes. This hotel, 
Achille Lauro, should be full 
Of a sense that all worldly care 
Recedes as we lose sight of shore 
For the duration of the crutse. 
To my regret, it never is. 
"Why?’ I have asked myself. Tonight 
I understand. Who could forget 
Janus, the man in cotton gloves 
God of hoteliers, who lives 
Between the lobby and the street 
Where joy 1s unconfined? Without 
Him and his shrine, our luxury, 
Our trained staff, our cuisine; all I 
Attend to and take pleasure in, 
Mock us. Do you see what | mean? 
I mean that a cruise liner is 
Not a hotel, that happiness 
Rests in the knowledge that one may 
Pack one’s suitcase and go, OF go 
Leaving the suitcases behind. 
An imitation of a grand 
Hotel built in a giant steel 
Container; one can almost smell 
The air of prison down below. 


You must have known this, and known how 


Much passengers wish to escape. 
It’s human nature. Pleasure trip! 
They count the days, you know. Do they 
Sense the subtle disharmony 

Between interior design 

And what surrounds it? I have seen 
Ships become real communities 

With a real life, back in the days 
When I was the first officer 

On board a tanker. Nights were clear 
And long; the ship, her ballast full, 

* Appeared to hold the sea quite still, 

And to be all that kept the air 

Above the water. We had more 
Darkness about us than the night. 
The days were empty. My first mate 
And I scarcely exchanged a word 

In passing. But I was not bored. 


AUSTRIAN WOMAN 


I kept my distance. That seemed best. 
There was a burst of shooting just 

As I was stepping in the tub. 

I froze. My heart began to throb 
Violently. I had to hie 

Down on the bathmat for a few 
Minutes until I felt composed. 

The bathwat -I left, but dressed 
Except for shoes. I knew the door 


Was locked, but I dared not go near 
Enough to ckeck, in case I made 
A noise that could be heard outside 
On the table next to my bed | 
Was a fruitbasket, and I had 
Some chocolate I bought in Greece 
J had to ration my supplies; | 
There was 1:0 way to tell how long 
They’d have to last. One lucky thing: 
I had tapwater. I would eat . 
A little square of chocolate 
Every few hours. I was more 
Careful to save the fruit. A pear, 
An apple, and some grapes; that’s all 
] ate. To take a sleeping-pill 
Seemed dangerous. I couldn’t sleep; 
I thought they would blow up the shi 
And I'd begin to feel it list. 7 
] prayed and sweated through the worst 
Even if one were going to die | 
One would avoid the company 
Of idiots. During the war 
I felt the same. I have no fear 
Of death. I’d rather die alone, 
If I must, though I'd hate to drown. 


MAMOUD 


Those birds flying 
Above us, these landing 
On the ship’s railing, 
Not migrating, 
- Doesn’t the earth belong 
_ To them? - revisiting 
| Their lands, carrying 
| Traces of mist 


' From their latest ° 
_ Approach to the crest 


Of the firmament, 
Their shadows burnt 
On a cloudfront 

In circles of brightness, 
In wicness 

Leaving a trace 

Of dust on the cloud, 
Messengers of God, 
Angels freed 

To marry and die, 
Children of day, 
Night’s predators, 
Favorite creatures, 
More than all others 
Chosen and endowed, 


Whose gratitude 
It has been said 
Shames the holiest 
Of men; the least 
Among their kind 
Being unbound 
And free from sin, 

The eagle, the falcon, 
The crow, and the raven, 
The sparrow, the wren, 

' The dove, the pigeon, 
The stork, and the heron, 
Alike being clean 

In the sight of Heaven, 
These and many more 
Travel through each layer 
Of the atmosphere 

With no desire 

Or need of war. 

Ritual song defends 

Their nesting-grounds. 

In each country 

Through which they fly 
They are at ease 

And recognize 

Particular trees, 

The shapes of hills, 

City walls, 

And other details, 

The oblong hole 

Where a brick fell 

Lined with grass and wool. 
The sun will rise soon. 

I would like to see the dawn 
From my window. 

As things stand now 

This will not be 

An easy day. 


CHORUS 


Is not the night restless for them? 

Smoke detectors and burglar alarms 

go off without reason, the taped voice 
unwinds in the widow’s backyard. 

No one bothers to look up from his work. 
Elijah will return, the Jews believe, 

the Antichrist condemn, the Messiah 
judge; the dead, the wicked and the good 
will be distinguished, the world consume 
and be renewed. Even the man 

who lies awake in dread will be distinguished. 


The lights of the world burn around the clock. 


He guesses how much is lost. 
Dwellers in Paradise look at each other 
as one looks at the planets in the sky, 


and a man may say something 

in ignorance, please God, and be Saved, 

or, equally, be damned. Even he 

rejoices; and is in his element. 

I am afraid for myself, for myself, for myself. 


an -wemeememnne 


Act I 


SCENE 1 


CHORUS 


When Hagar was led into the wilderness 

with some bread and a bottle of water and her son 
the Lord consoled Abraham, saying 

‘Of this child too I will make a nation’. 

It may be for this reason that our father turned 
and set his face toward his tents. It was early in the 
day. 

Every few miles she stopped to rinse her mouth 
and give the child the breast. She was like one 
who walks across a room in a shuttered house 


naked and unwatched. She was newly manumitted. 


For a long time after the bottle was empty 

(that she kept it indicates that she was not without 
hope) 

Hagar had milk for her son, and he nodded 

on her shoulder. For a long time 

after the boy looked at her and began crying 

she carried him. When he was so weak 

that she had to bend her head to hear him 

she said "My son will die as a free man 

on his own land’, and put him down, and turned 


her back. 
The the angel struck open the abandoned well. 


MOLQI 

Come here. Look. 
Since we spoke 

To shore, traffic 
Along this road 

Has moved outside 
Our honzon. 

And have you seen 
A single plane? 

For the last hour 
The corridor . 

Has been empty. 
Half an hour ago 
The mist burnt away 
And the whole sky 
Is vacancy. 

God have mercy 

On those who guard 
For the sake of God, 
Who carry His secrets 
In their hearts 
Unopened, till they 
Like Al-Asadi, 
Have travelled two days 
Towards the Jews. 


Amenicans, Britons and Jews have been moved on 
deck to the Winter Garden. The ship awaits 
penmission to enter port. 


None of you knows 
What the letter contained, 
If the letter is opened, 
When the determined 
Action takes place 
Or what that action 1s. 
Not even I 
Know fully 
What we are to do. 
And so we have power. 
I think more and more 
Of those above us, 
Not only in Tartus, 
But in Cyprus, 
And Tunis, 
And those elsewhere 
Who gave the order: 
’When this is read 
Let it be destroyed.’ 
How much, O God, 
is each man told? 
We have killed 
No one, but soon 
People will die. 
Then Syria 
Will show her hand. 
Every sound 
That you can hear 
Is a passenger 
Afraid for his life. 
The sea is stiff 
With men who died 
Unafraid. 


CAPTAIN 


There’s nothing. No reply. Tartus 
Is not replying. I propose 

We move out towards the open sea 
Say a kilometer or so 

Outside the territorial 

Waters. 


MAMOUD 
Now we will kill you all. 


LEON KLINGHOFFER 


I've never been 

A violent man; 
Ask anyone. 

I’m a person 
Who’d just as soon 


Avoid troub!-, but 
Somebody's got 
To tell you the truth. 
I came here with 
My wife. We both 
Have tried to live 
Good lives. We g1v€ 
Gladly, receive 
Gratefully, love 
And take pleasure 
In small things, suffer 
And comfort each other. 
We're human. We are 
The kind of people 
You like to kill. 
Was it your pal | 
Who shot that little girl 
At the airport in Rome? 


You would have done the same. 


There’s so much aN in you. 
ate. | know how 
Sealer in the Promised Land 
Learn to sleep underground 
Because of your shelling. 
Old men at the Wailing 
Wall get a knife 
In the back. You jaugh. 
You pour gasoline 
Over women 
Passengers on . 
The bus to Tel Aviv 
And burn them alive. 
You don’t give a shit, 
Excuse me, about 
Your grandfather's hut, 
His sheep and his goat, 
And the land he wore out. 
You just want to see 
People die. 
. You're crazy- 
This was to be 
Our happy ume 
Together. Damn. 
Oh dammit. M. 
Let’s see you smile. 
Look at that gull, 
Think he’ll land in the pool: 
That’s better. We'll 
Bring home a tan 
Anyway. When 
I want to lie down 
And get out of the sun 
I'll get a man 
To wheel me below. 


One thing less for you 
To worry about. 
I should have worn a hat. 


“RAMBO” 


You are always complaining 
Of your suffering 
But wherever poor men - 
Are gathered they can 
Find Jews getting fat. 
You know how to cheat 
The simple, exploit 
The virgin, pollute 
Where you have exploited, 
Defame those you cheated, 
And break your own law 
With idolatry. 
America 
Is one big Jew. 
What did you say? 
You are old and ugly. 
Not for one day 
_ Will your children miss you. 
] hear a belly grow]; 
The voice of your soul. 
Go on then, kneel, 
Beg me to permit 
You something to eat 
And a chance for a piss. 
I see you cross 
Your swollen legs. 
Nobody begs? 
That was your last chance. 
Just this once 
You can befoul yourselves. 
You are all wolves, 
Wolves without teeth. 
You should think of death, 
But you meditate 
On dirty meat, 
And your own unclean flesh. 
Are you English? 
Your Balfour Declaration 
Led to the partition 
And the dissolution 
Of the Palestinian nation. 
Where English is spoken 
You will find perversion 
And all kinds of filth 
Not practised by stealth 
Late at night, 
But on the street 
During the day. | 
You wink at sodomy. 
You laugh at blasphemy. 


You give no charity 

To the oppressed. 

What did your watch cost? 

Is it solid gold? 

How many mouths could be filled 
If this were sold. 

Your wrists are thick 

But I can make 

Bigger ones crack. 

There. You may have it back. 


BRITISH DANCING GIRL 


i must have been hysterical, 
But, you know, when they’d got us all 
Sitting on red-hot folding chairs, 
There was still one of the old dears 
Below us on the deck. I could 
See every freckle on his head. 
It was like school; I bit my lip 
And tried ever so hard to keep 
From looking at him. Then, guess what? 
I saw a lighted cigarette 
Approaching at foot-level. Bliss. 
Omar, who was extremely nice 
Kept us in ciggies the whole time. 
We'd all had lunch before we came 
On deck. Or breakfast. Sandwiches, 
Anyway. First a great big piece 
Of meat, and then a little bread, 
Buttered, but not on the right side. 
They all were more of less like that. 
In some there wasn’t any meat 
Or cheese, or anything. It was 
Just absolutely ludicrous. 
And then later when Omar left 
And Rambo came, nobody laughed. 
He slapped a few people around 
A bit, and shouted that he’d send 
Us all to hell, and told us why 
In rotten English. Actually, 
Men like that aren’t ever up 
To much. You watch out for the type 
Who looks as if he wouldn’t fight 
If he were paid. Now, I’d have bet 
Omar would do for at least one 
Passenger. An American. 
How do I put it? They were sure 
They had their rights, but this was war: 
Something they failed to comprehend. 
I did though, and I shut up, and 
Looked at the rivets by my feet. 
You know the story of the Great 
Eastern, the ship built by Brunel? 
A man was trapped inside the hull 
Riveting. That’s a joke. I thought 
Of that, and knew I’d be all night. 





OMAR 
It is as if 
Our earthly life 
Were spent miserably 
In great poverty 
Outside a city 
By whose lights we see 
The Lord is God 
When our power is dead. 
You might read a newspaper 
At midnight. A sleeper 
Might well open his eyes 
And notice 
The wretchedness 
Of his entire house: 
The broken plaster 
On the rotten floor; 
Stripes of straw and lath, 
Mice crawling beneath. 
Hold your breath 
And sleep again, 
Sleep if you can. 
Let the tent of your exile 
Blow away in the gale, 
Lie down against the wall 
Of the beautiful 
City you besiege, 
Your pilgrimage; 
Let Courage!’ 
Be the word in your mouth. 
O Holy Death, 
A grassblade is not fine 
Enough to pass between 
One dovetailed stone 
And its mate. Listen! 
This perfection 
Was made to be broken; 
This work must be undone 
And not by old men 
Who have forgotten 
Both annihilation 
And the joys of heaven. 
Let them wait 
While we fight, 
We who remember 
And have come far, 
None of us more 
Than twenty years old, 
And have sailed 
On a pleasure cruise 
In disguise, 
Our purpose 
Hidden in pleasure, 
Each soldier 
A martyr 


Preparing his heart 

In secret, 

Resigning his post 

And the world’s interest. 
May we be worth 

the pains of death 

And not grow old 

In the world 

Like these Jews. 

My soul is 

All violence. 

My heart will break 

if 1 do not walk 

In Paradise 

Within two days 

And abandon my soul 
And end the exile 
Of my flesh from the earth 
It struggled with. 


CHORUS 


Is not their desert the garden of the Lord? 

Rain falls on the earth where no man is 

to satisfy the desolate and waste ground; 

to raise a grassblade for the green locust 

and appease the scorpion that suffers thirst. 

Rain falls, and not lightly, on the bituminous land, 
obliterating landmarks; it vanishes 

between the particles of rock, and runs 

down ancient aquifers lined with the casts of ferns. 
The hunters shall go hungry tonight; 

one will rest inside his shelter while the other waits, 
eyes open, though the stars and moon are gone 
and the sky is nothing but cloud pouring out rain 
and the earth is contracted by no human speech 

as if it had turned itself away from the world 

to leap like a fountain in the mind of God. 

For a little while, perhaps a few years, 

the rose of Persia, yellow with a red blotch at the 
base, 

which the people of Iran strip from their cornfields 
and use as fuel, will bring its beauty here. 


Omar and Molqi fight. Moigi wheels Klinghoffer 
away. 


SCENE 2 


MARILYN KLINGHOFFER 
Leon Klinghoffer is shot. 


My one consolation 
Is that Leon 


Has gotten someone 
to take him down 
To the hospital. 
I hope it isn’t full. 
I wish I'd seen him leave. 
Someone should have 
Let me know. 
But, as they say, 
The wife hears last. 
I’ve got the worst 
Pain in my breast. 
A stabbing pain. 
And in.my groin. 
I don’: know what it is. 
It’s like arthritis, 
Right up by the pelvis, 
You know, by the joint. 
Those replacement 
Joints they have today, 
They’re miracles. We 
Have friends of eighty 
Who have literally 
Thrown walkers away. 
So they can’t play 
Squash or tennis, 
Who would notice? 
Paralysis 
Like Leon has 
Is intractable. 
He’s wonderful. 
He’s never stopped 
Fighting. I’ve coped 
As well as anyone 
But he just goes on 
Amazing us all. 
You say, "What the hell, 
The medical 
Profession will 
Discover something.’ 
I] think you’re wrong. 
Nobody really cares 
Except the sufferers. 
Friends of friends of ours 
Involved in research 
Say there’s not much 
Work being done 
On rehabilitation. 
It’s not in fashion. 
Fashion! What a joke! 
Cure the headache, 
Ignore the stroke, 
It makes me sick! 
My head aches now 
Even though 
It may not be true. 


You'll forgive me 

If I close 

My poor eyes 

And pretend 

This never happened. . 

Who could have imagined 

Such a business, 

Such meshugaas? 

] should apologize; 

Why didn’t we meet 

At the banquet? 

The buffet, you know, 
ights ago. 

Thee ccs have been better. 

Let me rest now, dear. 


MOLQI 
American kaput. 
Take his passport. 


MAMOUD 


Every fifteen 
Minutes, one 
More will be shot. 
You cannot doubt 
We mean what WE say. 
You must tell Syria 
This death is on her head. 
This man’s blood 
Has been shed 
To bear witness 
To her treacheries 
And to the betrayal 
Of the Palestinian people 
By those with powerful 
Interests in Israel 
Throughout the so-called 
Arab world. 
We have not failed 
And the shame is not ours. 


"RAMBO” 


How many dollars 
Have I got here? 

I don’t care. 

There’s plenty more. 
Look! Up in the air! 
Will any of you 

Stand up and say 
You'd like a few? 

What will they ed 
That anyone wants: 
They came from the pants 
Of an old man. 
They’re not very clean. 


CAPTAIN 


I said, "Now you have made it Clear 
To the authorities on shore 
at your demands are Serious. 
They know, but they have closed 
Very well, now you must po on: 
Another death, another sign 
That the world will refuse to see. 
You speak of failure? | would Sa 
You did not fai] until you killed. 
Yesterday the entire world 
Acknowledged the significance 
Attaching to - let me not mince 
Words - your disruption of this cruise. 
You awakened their consciences 
Which sleep secure now 
Nothing that they mi 
Like drunkards In a cemetery. 
They know the score. It’s time for you 
To shoot another Passenger - 


their eyes. 


It would Permit me ro redeem 
My honor. J am Captain. | 

Stand for the ship, the Company, 

© crew. Now let me represent 

The Passengers as well. | want 
Those wretched People to be safe. 
Shoot me, and let that be enough.’ 
And as J finished - this will seem 
Incredible, but - On my arm 
A bird was resting. I could fee] 
Its tiny claws right through the wool. 


MOLQI 


Say we have Killed again, 
This time 3 woman, 

Not the wife of the man, 
Another one. 

And we wil] Shoot more. 
What is their answer? 


LEON KLINGHOFFER’S BODY 


The ship turns to 
Ped over the side. 
May the Lord God 
And His creation 
Be magnified 
In dissolution 


wards Egypt and the body is drop- 


Nothing is lost 

But the sea-level 
Has risen fast 
Against the sea wall 


After the war 

In this part of town 
Good furniture 
Exposed to the rain 


Buckled and warped 
Malachite and brass 
Were quickly stripped 
And inlays worked loose 


Locked bureau drawers 
Had their locks broken 
The souvenirs 

Which would be taken 


Fetched not a cent 
As for the papers 
No instrument 


Could find the sleepers 


Whose things these were 
None of the damage 
Water nor fire 

Nor any outrage 


Reported there 
Came to their notice 
As if secure | 

In the Lord’s justice 


Empty-handed 
But not hurriedly 
They were minded 
To go far away _ 


To go away . 
Not to take action 
And so decay 
Followed defection | 


Study the laws 
They celebrated 
Knowing this house 
The living and dead 


MAMOUD 


It’s over. It’s done. 
Everything is fine. 

The wife of the dead man - 
Say nothing to her. 

It’s over. 

It’s finished. 

As you wished, 

It was done by talk. 

Abu Kaleb spoke 

And you answered. 

He gave the word 

When you confirmed 

That things were as they seemed. 


CHORUS 
Palestiniais disembark. 


Is not the day made to disperse their grief? 

Light covers the mourners as dirt covers the dead 
and brings them to themse] ves. They have been trie, 

his was a country fo inaccessible mountains, 

of vineyards and Pastures, where they cultivated 
the land to the very edge of the river 

and the river never flooded and was perennial. 
What became of that woman who stared at us 

with ash smeared on her temple? The sun 

which filled her dark veil has divided her body 
among those who loved her underground. The sun 
which saw her waiting until dark to eat 

has put her in the dark and made her verminous. 
And as she dedicated her life to observance 

the sun, which enjoyed her ecstasy 
made her black clothes green like the neck of a star- 
ling. 
We thought those young men had forgotten one ano- 
ther 


but they have lifted that beam. Broken cement and 
sand . 

slide into the hole from which a voice was heard 

as if an ant-lion had caused them to give way. . 


SCENE 3 


CAPTAIN 


Mrs. Klinghoffer, please sit down. 
You must be tired. You haven’t been 
Down to your cabin yet. You have? 
That’s good. You are a very brave 
Woman. A rara avis. ] 

Have something terrible to Say. 

It seems your husband has been killed. 
There was no witness. | am told 


His body was thrown overboard 
In the wheelchair. I am afraid 

It is trut. It sounds like the truth. 

How weak and fruitiess, from my mouth, 
Words of condolence must be now 

To you, who loved him, and who knew 
Him better than you knew yourself. 
You look past me for him. [n half 

A minute, you think, he will come 

And comfort me. I pray that time 

Will heal you, and the Lord assuage 
Your sorrow, so that this mirage 

Will soften into memory 

And phantom pain into strange joy. 


MARILYN KLINGHOFFER 


You embraced them! 

And now you come, 

The Captain, 

Every vein 

Stiff with adrenaline, 

The touch of Palestine 

On your uniform, 

And offer me your arm. 

I would spit on you 

But my mouth is dry. 

I have no spit 

And no tears yet. | 
The whole time I thought | 
He was all nght, 

Below decks somewhere 

Being cared for. 

We heard them fire. 

It didn’t register. 
And Leon Klinghoffer, - 
My husband, | 
My best friend, | 
Is killed by a punk | 
While I think 
Of this and that, 
Hearing the shot, | 
Discounting it, 
Looking at the sky, 
Chatting idly. : 


Why didn’t I know? | 


Oh God, with all the pain 
Of hands, of feet, of skin, 
Of the intestine, 

Of liver and spleen, 

And heart, and brain, 

Of every organ, 

And nerve and bone, 

Of muscle and tendon, 


Of the womb 


And the spinal column 
That I have borne, 
Why nothing then 
Of what Leon 
Had endured, 
What he suffered 
Before they fired? 
He would resist. 
I can’t recall the last 
Sight I had of him. 
We used to sit at home 
Together at night 
When the children were out 
I wouldn’t glance up 
From the book on my lap 
For hours at a time, 
And yet it was the same 
As if 1 had gazed at him 
I knew his face so well; 
His beautiful smile, 
The double-take 
And the shrewd look, 
If he had a headache 
I'd go to the kitchen 
For some aspirin. 
He'd never complain, 
You understand, but 
We were so intimate 
When something wasn’t right 
I couldn’t concentrate 
On my reading. 
I remember our wedding 
And the night he came 
Into my room 
At the hospital 
And said, "That baby’s a doll!’ 
And, at the school, 
How he searched every wall 
For the children’s art. 
] have only a short. 
Time. What can part 
Us while I live? 
He lives in me. I grieve 
As a pregnant woman 
Gneves for the unseen 
Long-imagined son. 
Suffering is certain. 
The remembered man 
Rising from my heart 
Into the world to come, 
It is he whom 
The Lord will redeem 
When I am dead. 
I should have died. 
If a hundred 


People were murdered 

And their blood 

Flowed in the wake 

Of this ship like 

Oil, only then 

Would the world intervene. 
They should have killed me. 
| wanted to die. 


ALL 


We are through with pleasure for the night, we have 
put aside ambition and the pride of our hearts. 

We have turned our faces towards the dark, and our 
hopes. 

You have known our desire, 

nothing is hidden from you. 

Oh God, raise your hands in our defence. 





MIKE ABRAHAMS/NETWORK 


‘A PALESTINIAN TERRORIST WANTED FOR MASTERMINDING THE 1985 HIJACKING OF 
} ITALIAN CRUISE SHIP ACHILLE LAURO HAS BEEN CAPTURED IN GREECE, ITALIAN NEWS 
AGENCY ANSA SAID. THE AGENCY QUOTED UNDISCLOSED SOURCESINTHEGENOA > 
MAGISTRATE’S OFFICE AS SAYING THAT ABDULLRAHIM KHALID HAD BEENDETAINEDIN 
ATHENS AND THAT ITALY WAS PLANNING TO REQUEST HIS EXTRADITION’ 


above news item appeared onthe front | 

page of the European edition of the 
Wall Street Journal on March 18, the day be- 
fore Peter Sellars’ controversial new opera, 
The Death of Klinghoffer, premiered at La 
Monnaie in Brussels. Leon Klinghoffer was 
the handicapped American man mur- 
dered by pro-Palestinian terrorists during 
the Archille Lauro hijacking, and the opera 
is based on incidents that took place on the 
ship. 

The reported arrest was the latest in a 
series of events that proved the timeliness 
of the opera. First, of course, was the war in 
the Persian Gulf. The Death of Klinghoffer 
was already being worked on when Sad- 
dam Hussein invaded Kuwait. But when 
war actually broke out, the production was 
suddenly in jeopardy. Belgium, which tried 
to maintain a neutral position during the 
war, became nervous about hosting Sellars 
and his crew, and in January the Minister 
of the Interior Louis Tobback contracted 
the outgoing Monnaie director, Gerard 
Mortier, about what to do. There was talk 
of either scrapping the production or post- 
poning the premiere. But finally Tobback 
decided to let things proceed as planned. ‘I 
am not like Colloredo who dictated what 
Mozart should write; Tobback told a Bel- 
gian newspaper, adding that he was also not 
Peter Sellars looking at Death prepared to have commandos surrounding 


From a view 
toa Death 


The Death of Klinghoffer, currently doing the rounds of the world’s opera 
houses, takes the sacred music of the Crucifixion for its musical model. 
ALECIA MCKENZIE looks at how it develops from there 


I: one of those rare coincidences, the 
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Lufthansa Festival of Baroque Music 
Celebrates the Opening of Europe. 


F&L, Cl 9106 


IN programming and choice 
of artists, the 1991 Lufthansa 
Festival of Baroque Music 
pays homage to the opening 
of Central and Eastern 
Europe, and expanded 
Lufthansa services through- 
out the region. 

The London Festival brings 
to Britain for the first time 
three distinguished ensem- 
bles from Prague (Musica 
Antiqua Praha), Dresden 
(Dresdner Barocksolisten), 
and the former East Berlin 
(Akademie fiir Alte Musik). 
Each demonstrates a uni- 
que approach to period-in- 
strument performance. 
Focusing on the Central 
European tradition, this 7th 
Festival opens with an inter- 
pretation by The Bach En- 
semble of one of Bach’s 
greatest works for the Tho- 
maskirche in Leipzig, the 


St. John Passion. The Akade- 


mie fur Alte Musik presents 
music from Frederick the 
Great’s court in Potsdam, 
including Bach’s Musical 
Offering. The Festival’s resi- 
dent orchestra, St. James’s 
Baroque Players, performs 
an orchestral suite by Bach 
as it would have been per- 
formed in Leipzig. And Musi- 
ca Antiqua Praha brings a 
special concert of baroque 
works from the courts of 
Bohemia. 


Festival Events 


28May The Bach Ensemble (USA) 
Joshua Rifkin 


30May The English Concert (UK) 
Trevor Pinnock 

1June Musica Antiqua Praha 
(Czech) 


SJune St. James's Baroque 


Players (UK) 


Ivor Bolton 
9June The Cambridge Musick (UK) 
14June Dresdner Barocksolisten 


(Ger) 
Eckart Haupt 








20June St. James's Baroque 


Players (UK) 


lvor Bolton 


22June Hausmusik (UK) 
Antony Pay 


24June Malcolm Bilson (USA) 
25June Akademie fiir Alte Musik 


(Ger) 


27June St. James's Baroque 
Players (UK) 
lvor Bolton 
We hope you take great 
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as seen by Peter Sellars — 
the hijacking as portrayed on stage 








As the world first saw it — the Achille Lauro as pictured in television news footage 


La Monnaie to protect it. 

The fear of terrorism didn’t diminish, 
however, and the directors of La Monnaie, 
Belgium’s national opera house, ordered a 
complete publicity blackout. Journalists 
would notbe able to attend rehearsals or to 
interview anyone involved in The Death of 
Klinghoffer until a week before the premiere, 
it was said. Sellars, the director, was espe- 
cially incommunicado. Then on March 1, 
Mortier, conductor Kent Nagano and 
composer John Adams hada meeting with 
a group called the ‘Friends of La Monnaie, 
and although journalists were forbidden to 
attend, a few managed to slip in. 

At the talk, Mortier said that fears about 
terrorism hadn’t affected the contents of 
the opera at all. ‘The theatre has always 
been engaged and has always been criti- 
cized for putting on certain productions, 
especially if the topic is unmistakable. In 
this case, it’s not only a question of the sub- 
ject matter. The intention was to choose an 
intellectual and artistic theme that we knew 
would be very topical. It’s no coincidence 
that the premiere is taking place now; the 
time is ripe for it: 

Mortier also reminded the Friends that 
many composers, including Verdi, had seen 
their works censored. 
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‘We are dealing not 
only with the 
Mediterranean Sea, 
with cruise ships and 
tourist attractions in 
Israel and the 
pyramids of Giza, 
but also with Hagar, 
Adam and Eve, 


Solomon, David, the 
Bible and the Koran’ 


In his turn, John Adams, the opera’s 
composer, explained what the work meant 
to him. ‘In The Death of Klinghoffer, we are 
dealing not only with the Mediterranean 
Sea, with cruise ships and tourist attrac- 








tions in Israel and the pyramids of Giza, but 
also with Hagar, Adam and Eve, Solomon 
and David, and the whole history of the Bi- 
ble and the Koran, rich source material 
from the human experience. That’s why I 
write operas... What appeals to me in The 
Death of Klinghoffer is that it is — if I may say 
so — a religious work of art. 

Of course, those who wanted to know 
how acomposer scores a ‘religious work of 
art’ had to wait until the premiere or sub- 
sequent performances. But finally the big 
night arrives. There are surprises — no 
bomb threats, no demonstrations, no at- 
tempts to hijack the production, no boos. 
As usual, some critics hate the opera and 
some love it, but the general response is one 
of respect. Adams’ music turns out to have 
some religious undertones, but there are 
also muzak pieces and synthesized pop and 
rock ’n’ roll. The real Biblical aspect comes 
from Alice Goodman’s libretto, which 
starts with a ‘chorus of exiled Palestinians’: 
‘My father’s house was razed/In 
1948/When the Israelis passed/Over our 
street. That is soon followed by a ‘chorus of 
exiled Jews’ which begins: ‘When I paid off 
the taxi/I had no money left/and, of course, 
no luggage. My empty hands shall/signify 
this passion, which itself remembers’ 
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Meanwhile, the only really 
conventional use of operatic di- 
alogue is in the Prologue (the 
New Jersey Scene), in which an 
American family relaxes in its 
living room, talking about trav- 
el. ‘This scene is meant as a 
kind of comic presaging of the 
impending tragedy, John 
Adams says later. ‘Alice’s text is 
a minefield of allusions and I 
responded to this by doing a 
similar thing musically 

An unexpected element of 
Klinghoffer is the extent to which 
dancing (choreographed by 
Mark Morris and performed 
by the Monnaie Dance Group) 
fits into the opera. The work 
ends up almost being a ballet, 
for as the dancers do their 
provocative moves on the regu- 
lar stage, the singers sing from 
elevated platforms built into 
the high metal set, seemingly 
isolated from the action. But 
one advantage of this is that 
Opera-goers who are sitting on 
the loftiest balconies of the 
theatre can for once see the 
singers clearly. And this is 
deliberate because three days 
after the premiere, the highest 
balcony is exactly where the en- 
fant terrible himself, Peter Sel- 
lars, can be found sitting on a 
narrow, plush red seat under 
the ceiling. 

‘I always sit there, he says, 
cheerful and buoyant as ever, 
while his post-punk haircut 
catches the lights. ‘When I had no money, 
these were the only seats I could afford, so 
now I make sure that the people who sit 
here can see the action. 

Sellars is finally ready to talk about K/in- 


ghoffer. He first had the idea for the operain 


1989 and later discovered that a friend of 
his was also writing a book about the affair. 
The friend had already conducted inter- 
views with most of the people concerned, 
and he allowed Sellars to use his research. 
Sellars also spoke to a daughter of the Klin- 
ghoffers; he would have preferred to inter- 
view Marilyn Klinghoffer, the widow of the 
murdered man, but she died not long after 
the hijacking. Finally, Sellars pored over 
transcripts of the terrorists’ trial in Italy 
and read the memoirs published by the 
captain of the Achille Lauro. When every- 
thing was ready, he hired lawyers to have a 
look, to make sure there wouldn't be any 
lawsuits. 

“We are actually extremely well versed; 
Sellars says now, with a laugh. He even 
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News shots of Mrs Klinghoffer and other relatives 





‘The work ends up 
almost being a ballet, 
for as the dancers do 


their provocative 
moves on the regular 
stage, the singers sing 
from elevated 
platforms built into 
the high metal set, 
seemingly isolated 
from the action’ 


knows about the arrest of the 
terrorist the day before the 
premiere. ‘That’s what art 
specializes in, making connec- 
tions in the world? 

One of the things that most 
appealed to him about doing 
an opera based on the Achille 
Lauro affair was its ‘tradition of 
literature of the sea — ranging 
from the Ship of Fools to Jonah and 
the Whaleto Moby Dick to Joseph 
Conrad and to The Ancient 
Mariner. 

“You get a microcosm of the 
world afloat; he continues. ‘But 
this incident is really repellent 
and doesn’t speak well for any- 
one. It’s not a pro-anything 
event. It’s genuinely a horrify- 
ing event that’s really unsatisfy- 
ing from every point of view. 
And at the same time in its 
sense of hopelessness and the 
utter sense of failure that sur- 
rounds it, it speaks of a dead- 
lock in our historical period’ 

The tragedy of the Palestini- 
an issue was another main 
point in choosing the topic. 
‘Obviously the Palestinian is- 
sue is one of the most burning 
issues on the face of the earth 
right now, says Sellars. ‘It’s so 
deeply engraved in the cons- 
ciousness of anyone alive right 
now. And we’re taking images 
of the struggle and internaliz- 
ing them, all of us differently. 
It’s very potent material, but I 
just thought that it was being 
dealt with in newspapers and on television 
in vocabulary that was not adequate. So one 
asks oneself, ‘‘is there some useful purpose 
that art can serve here? Could we provide 
another way of thinking and looking that 
could be of public service?” ’. 

Once he'd answered this question to his 
own satisfaction, Sellars took the idea and 
outline for the opera to Adams and Good- 
man, with whom he had worked previously 
on Nixon in China. He told them what he 
wanted... and they ‘went off and did their 
own thing. 

In aseparate interview, Adams said that 
finding the right tone was the challenge, but 
that ‘the breakthrough came when I saw 
Alice Goodman’s choruses... they not only 
serve to put a frame around the story, but 
they also remind us that this event, this 
hijacking and assassination, so seemingly 
lurid and ‘“‘newsworthy’’ in our minds, was 
in fact played out in the very womb of 
Western civilization.’ He said that his mus- 
ic models for Klinghoffer were ‘not from the 
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Operatic tradition at all, but rather from 
those pieces of sacred music that tell a sto- 
ry, usually the Crucifixion, ina much more 
hieratic tone. 

While Adams tried to fit music to Good- 
man’s libretto, Sellars got in touch with 
Mark Morris, the equally controversial 
choreographer who is scheduled to leave La 
Monnaie around the same time as Morti- 
er. Sellars says he envisioned dance as an in- 
tegrabpart of the work from the beginning. 
It was to be so mucha part of the ‘fabric of 
the opera that you couldn’t tell where the 
choreography stopped and the production 
began. Morris was asked to be a ‘full col- 
laborator; and although he promised that 
his dancers wouldn't do any quirky hand 
gestures, they nevertheless ended up doing 
them anyway. 

Finally, Sellars chose La Monnaieas the 
place for the premiere because he believes 
that ‘Gerard Mortier is one of the most 
progressive intendants in Europe, someone 
who sees opera as the complete art form. I 
admire his view of what opera is. This is a 
house that doesn’t play Puccini, and Ger- 
ard likes to say he deliberately made the cor- 
ridors too narrow so that neither Jessye 
Norman nor Pavarotti can ever perform 
here. Incidentally, Mortier presented the 


News footage of Leon Klinghoffer’s funeral 





‘Gerard Mortier is 
one of the most 
progressive 
intendants in Europe 
...he likes to say he 
deliberately made the 
corridors too narrow 
so that neither Jessye 
Norman nor 
Pavarotti can ever 
perform here’ 





first work by Peter Sellars to be seen in 
Europe. 

Other opera companies joined with La 
Monnaie to co-produce Klinghoffer. They 
are the Glyndebourne Festival, which has 





had to postpone its premiere, the Los An- 
geles Festival, Opéra de Lyon (the next 
stop), the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
(where the US premiere will take place 
from September 5-13), and the San Francis- 
co Opera. With all the international input, 
the result is a work that’s ‘sympathetic to 
human beings, Sellars says. He dismisses 
claims that it is especially sympathetic to 
the Palestinian cause. 

‘If one does not give every character on 
stage every benefit of every doubt, one has 
failed in theatre; he says. ‘You can’t set out 
to hammer and decide who the villain is. 
You put it out there for the audience to 
make up their minds. We were extremely 
careful about how we treated the charac- 
ters. I don’t know who Leon Klinghoffer 
was, and I don’t have the right to put him 
On stage in any but the most dignified and 
abstract terms. That’s why all night long I 
have three people playing Leon Klin- 
ghoffer. I just don’t want to be 
presumptuous. 

‘We are not trying to infringe on the real 
lives and the real families of these individu- 
als, but we are representing them in quite 
a different way. And I have treated the Klin- 
ghoffers and their captors in just the same 


? 


way. O 
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AG | he leading name in the world of 
Yah”) & music and travel, LIVE! IN EUROPE 
NEG} is delighted to offer readers of OPERA 
oN NOW an opportunity to see LUCIANO 
PAVAROTTI Live! in HAMBURG during 
August 1991. 


We’ve a wonderful choice of holidays for 














you to consider and excellent Concert R) ) aot en) 


tickets at the open air Kleinflottbek 
Arena in the Derby Park, Hamburg 
on Saturday August 24th 
1991. You can choose from 
an 8 day coach holiday or a 


BEBE 8 a N C 0 N 7 E R : 
4 day air holiday with depar- 


tures from HEATHROW, | 
BIRMINGHAM and a © 
GLASGOW AIRPORTS. 


Executive coach from a choice of 70 towns, (see list opposite) to Dover for the crossing 
AUGUST 2ist to the Continent, across Belgium and into HOLLAND to a first class Hotel 


EH for Bed & Continental Breakfast. 


: A pleasant drive through the heartland of Holland to the HAMBURG region for four 
DEPARTS: WEDNESDAY AUGUST 2ist 91 AUGUST 22nd nights accommodation in a good quality Hotel, again with Bed & Continental 


RETURNS: WEDNESDAY AUGUST 28th 91 Breakfast included. Restaurant dinner included tonight. 


A relaxing day at leisure for you to 
8 DAYS AUGUST 23rd see the sights of this magnificent 
Hanseatic city on the River Elbe. A bustling harbour, 
attractive shops, gardens and parks. We have included 
DINNER tonight in a local restaurant. 


The highlight of the week tonight as 

AUGUST 24th we take our reserved seats in the 
Kleinflottbek Arena in Hamburg’s Derby Park for a superb 
open air Concert with LUCIANO PAVAROTTI. You will 
setae day eee share the magic of the world’s leading operatic concert 

{ ENGLAND AND WALES AT attraction with just 12,000 people in this already SOLD OUT 
NO EXTRA CHARGE major German event. LIVE! IN EUROPE has secured very 

good seats for this special offer to OPERA NOW readers. 


; (see opposite page) eukie ; 4 4 
er the concert, another super 

AUGUST 25th attraction awaits today as we make 

an excursion to BERLIN. There will be free time to join Berliners in their new found freedom as they stroll 

along the Kurdam or take coffee in the Cafe Kranzler. Visit the Brandenburg Gate, see the remains of the 

WALL and assume the role of a Berliner at leisure. We return to our Hotel in the evening. 

AUGUST 26th Our holiday resumes with travel today to the Rhineland area for two nights good 
quality Hotel accommodation on a Bed and Continental Breakfast basis. See the 

majestic Cologne Cathedral, where Pavarotti performed his major German Concert in 1990. 

AUGUST 27th A full day tour down the RHINE VALLEY today to KOBLENZ and RUDESHEIM. 
There will be an opportunity for an optional RHINE CRUISE and a visit to the 

Moselle Valley for wine tasting at the famous House of Anton Hammes, and your chance to bring home 

some delightful Moselle Wines. 


We return home today, crossing the Channel in the late afternoon and on to our 


AUGUST 28th original departure point. 









Per person sharing twin 
bedded rooms £395 


Single room supplement £105 


SPECTACULAR RHINE VALLEY AND MORE 
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THE MAGNIFICENT HAMBURG TOWNHALL 
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opera premiere 
alive and daring 


explores new waters on Belgian stage 
ByAlanUkih = — ee icaney 


EXAMINER MUSIC CRITIC 








BRUSSELS, Belgium 
— Despite some residual 
anxiety in the aftermath 
of the Persian Gulf war, 
the most anticipated 
new opera of. recent 
years, the Peter Sellars- 
John Adams’ collabora- 
tion, “The Death of 





its premiére on schedule 





gium’s__ prestigious 
Théatre Royal de la 
Monnaie, the first stop on an international, seven- 
city trek that will eventually take the work to the San 
Francisco Opera in November 1992. 


Achille Lauro, hijacked in 1985. 





It’s a stunning achievement. A complex meditation 
on a 1985 hijacking of the Mediterranean cruise ship 
Achille Lauro by four Arab terrorists, the work will 
surprise fans who thought the 1987 “Nixon in China” 
was what Berkeley-based composer Adams, director 
Sellars and librettist Alice Goodman are all about. 
Instead of the gleeful political cartoons, linear narra- 
tive and wry tone of the earlier work, the team has 
moved fearlessly toward a new kind of symbolic 
music theater. oe 

Sellars has never un- 
derestimated an audi- 


aa 


e and bis collaborator 


offer here 1s music the- | | 

‘ ater predicated on indi- 
rection, allusion, poetry 
and live multicultural 
eclecticism. “The Death 
of Klinghoffer” borrows . 
openly from Greek trag- 
edy, Javanese Wavang 






‘ ny’s maestro) and de- 
signer George Tsypin 


Klinghoffer,” received - 


Tuesday evening at Bel- 





ine piece juxtaposes enormous choruses, extraor- 
dinarily elegant arias and extended modern dance 
sequences with remarkable daring. It ventures un- 
common sympathy for the Palestinians in their cen- 
turies-old quest for a homeland in the Middle East, 
while dispensing compassion for all its characters 
trapped in the flow of historical events they are 
unable to comprehend, let alone apprehend. 


The unpopularity of its viewpoint, its refusal to 
propose easy solutions to the Arab-Israeli strife, will. 
probably make the opera an object of controversy 
wherever it is performed. The all-American-octet of 
singers (mostly regulars from the Sellars. “stock com- 


pany”), Mark Morris’ Se jis 
Monnaie Dance Group, : 
conductor Kent Nagano 
(the Berkeley Sympho- 





made unfailingly ardent 
contributions. And the 
opera signals a consider- 
able advance in Adams’ 
composing voice, an as- 
similation of minimalist se 
devices into a pointed lyrical style. The work con- 
firms his lofty position on the contemporary Ameri- 
can opera scene. 


Composer John Adates 





There were major problems that needed fixing 
after Tuesday’s premiére. Even in its current form, 
“The Death of Klinghoffer” is one of the bravest 
music theater spectacles of our time. ) 


Leon Klinghoffer was the wheelchair-bound J ew- 
tense ON tf See KEINCHOFFER, C-@}. «- 
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Doeument Carrier 


For COPYING, SCANNING or FAXING 
MULTIPLE OR VARYING SIZE DOCUMENTS 8%" X 11” OR SMALLER 


e PROTECT your valuable documents from possible damage when 


copying, scanning or faxing. 


e ORGANIZE originals of varying sizes and shapes, such as expense 
receipts, for copying, scanning or faxing. | 


~ INSTRUCTIONS ~ 


1. Place document(s) to be copied, scanned or faxed face up between the clear cover and 
the backing sheet. 


2. Lay the document earrier containing the original document(s) on the glass* to copy 
or scan, or insert the carrier into your fax machine, as usual. 


The document earrier can be reused numerous times! 


CLEAR COVER 








ORIGINAL 
DOCUMENT(S) 


BACKING SHEET 


*not guaranteed to work in copier or scanner document feeders Reorder Number 099DC 
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@ KLINGHOFFER from C-1 


‘Klinghoffer’ opera 
alive and daring 


ish American tourist shot by the 
terrorists who then dumped his 
body into the Mediterranean. 
From that incident — the shooting 
happens offstage but the inert body 
of a dancer dangles from a winch 
— Sellars has conjured a multilay- 
ered pageant about the eternally 
disenfranchised. It begins with a 
chorus of exiled Palestinians 
swearing vengeance on the Israelis 
for the razing of their homeland; it 





ends 2 hours and 15 minutes later 


with a forest of shaking fists and a 
spoken exhortation to God to 
‘“raise your hands in our defense.” 
Simple-minded political rheto- 
ric never prevails. “Klinghoffer” 
retells a familiar story on which the 
media have already provided their 
own “realistic” version. Goodman’s 
inspired verse libretto and Sellars’ 
direction use the incident as a focal 
point for a threnody on the enmity 
that separates two peoples, the Ar- 
abs and the Jews, who are much 
closer than either too often real- 
izes. Yitzhak Shamir was conspicu- 
ously absent from Tuesday’s audi- 
ence. 

With its parallel choruses of dis- 
possessed Arabs and Jews, divided 
by a scene with the Rumors, an 
American Jewish family reminisc- 
ing about their travels, Sellars sets 


the tone uneasily, verging on paro- 


dy. 

But once aboard the Achille 
Lauro, the opera sails from the 
present to the past to the imagi- 
nary, from solo vignette to group 
encounter. The Captain (baritone 
James Maddalena) reflects on his 
carelessness in allowing the terror- 
ists on board. Two passengers, a 
Swiss grandmother and an Austri- 
an woman, report their version of 
the dire events. Two of the hijack- 
ers, Molqi and Mamoud, are re- 
vealed in both public and private 
moments. 


Act 2 opens with a choreo- 
graphed retelling of the story of 
Hagar and the Angel, the Old Tes- 
tament version of the Arabs’ origin. 
We meet the other two terrorists, 
the bloodthirsty “Rambo” and 
martyrdom-obsessed Omar. A 


third witness, a British dancing _ 
girl, tells her side of it. After | 


Klinghoffer’s murder, his wife, 
Marilyn, moves from trepidation 
to inconsolable rage. Between her 
two monologues, Adams has writ- 
ten a remarkably haunting scene 
for Klinghoffer’s spirit, who from 
beyond the grave reacts to the 
senselessness of his murder. 
Sellars’ production capitalizes 
on the media’s propensity for turn- 





‘Ing eternal tragedy into a series of ; 


15-second bytes. Tsypin’s mam- 
moth 10-ton solid steel set consists 
of an arresting web of girders, 
grids, stairways, pipes, platforms 
and catwalks that rise, fall and al- 
ter their configuration in every 
scene. James Ingalls’ wonderful 
lighting and a billowing white cur- 
tain backing the set sustain the 
interest. ; : 


‘Then, video cameras and mov- 


ing screens provide simultaneous 
close-ups of the crucial mono- 
logues. The action transpires on 
‘several physical levels. Morris’ 21 
‘dancers move freely among the 
‘singers, sometimes acting as dou- 
-bles (Tina Fehlandt’s facsimile of 
‘Marilyn Klinghoffer is especially 
‘touching). Morris delivers one 
‘great set-piece, Hagar’s exile, a se- 
ries of fluid diagonals and sharp 


strokes of kinetic characteriza- | 


tions. 
ELLARS’ MOST provoca- 

S tive touch involves the dou- 
bling and tripling of the sing- 

ers. Only Maddalena, baritone Eu- 
gene Perry (Mamoud) and contral- 
to Sheila Nadler (Marilyn Klingh- 
offer) are assigned single parts. It’s 
an effect calculated to keep us from 


identifying with the characters in. 


the traditional way. 


. After experimenting with elec- 
tronic sound design in “Nixon,” 
Adams has here almost completely 
integrated body miking and syn- 
thesizers with his singers and 80- 
member orchestra. Balances were 
adroitly managed Tuesday in the 
1,200-seat Monnaie thanks to 
sound designer Jonathan Deans. 
Nagano conducted with an atten- 
tive ear for Adams’ mercurial 
rhythmic patterns, cuing entries 
with astonishing precision, and in- 
vesting his assignment with blaz- 


ine intensity. a 

| Much of the score is simply rav- 
ishing. Working on a grand canvas, 
Adams has incorporated flecks of 
Orientalism in the lush orchestra- 
tion; he has also inserted quotes 
from sources as varied as Wagner 
‘and Holst. The point of departure 
for “Klinghoffer” is likely the third 
and best act of “Nixon,” with its 
simultaneity of viewpoints within a 
dense vocal ensemble. 


In the accompanying notes, Ad- 
ams cites his fondness for the Syri- 
}an popular singer Abed Azrié, and 
the frequently melismatic vocal 
‘line shows that influence. Yet the 
‘variety of approach is astonishing. 
Marilyn Klinghoffer’s jabbing 
“vengeance aria” could not be con- 
fused with Omar’s declamatory, 
ritualistic outburst, or the dancing 
girls rock-inflected scherzo, or the 
dead Klinghoffer’s expansive lyri- 
cism. 


The cast abounded in excep- 
tional contributions. As Harry Ru-' 


' 
’ 


mor and especially Leon Klinghof-) 


fer, Sanford Sylvan deployed his 
masterful phrasing and resonant! 
baritone to noble ends. Nadler’s 
monumental instrument suffered a. 
few pitch problems. Stephanie 
Friedman ventured Omar’s de- 
manding scene most capably. Ten- 
or Thomas Young shone as Moldi 
and Jonathan Rumor. Perry lent a 
grainy virility to Mamoud. Bari- 
tone Thomas Hammons brought 
moral fervor to “Rambo.” Janice 








Director /’cier Sellars 





Felty was a stand-out as the three 
witnesses. 


HE MAJOR PROBLEM 
Tuesday was the 57-mem- 
ber Belgian chorus, which 
abysmally projected Goodman’s 
English text. Goodman, Sellars 
and Adams have been waging an 
internecine war about English su- - 
pertitles. They were prepared, but 
Sellars and Goodman prevailed for 
the premiére and the titles were 
scrapped, leaving lengthy passages 
of the opera simply unintelligible. 
The other investors in this six-way 
coproduction (especially the Amer- 
icans) may insist upon them. “The 
Death of Klinghoffer” will be re- 
peated at the Monnaie through 
April 2, before moving on to Naga- 
no’s home company in Lyon. 
None of Sellars’ productions has 
been perfect the first time out; he 
feels they didn’t get Act 3 of “Nix- 
on in China” right until the Los 
Angeles performances last Septem- 
ber. “The Death of Klinghoffer” 
will have evolved considerably by 
the time it reaches the War Memo- 
rial Opera House late next year. 
One can only hope it retains its 
strange, ritualist power. 


Allan Ulrich attended “The Death of 
Klinghoffer” at the invitation of the 
Thédatre Royal de la Monnaie, in associ- 
ation with the Belgian government. 
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(ZF; LYNDEBOURNE 


Festival Opera 


The Death of Klinghoffer 


The UK premiere of the new opera by John Adams, which was to 
have been presented by Glyndebourne Touring Opera in the autumn 
of 1991 and brought into the 1992 Festival, has had to be 
postponed. 


Glyndebourne is still actively involved with the production, of 
which it is one of the joint commissioners (together with the 
Théatre de la Monnaie in Brussels, the Opéra de Lyon, the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, the Los Angeles Festival, and the San 
Francisco Opera). 


As the production design has developed, it has become 
increasingly clear that Glyndebourne's existing theatre, as ‘the 
odd man out' in terms of stage dimensions, would contain the 
production only in a modified and compromised form, and that 
another solution to the UK presentation of the work was needed. 


Anthony Whitworth-Jones, Glyndebourne's General Director, says: 


"Naturally I am disappointed that we must postpone Glyndebourne's 
presentation of this tremendously exciting new work. 


"Glyndebourne nevertheless remains one of the leading partners 
in the project as co-commissioner and co-producer. We shall 
seek a way of presenting the work in London in 1993 in 
conjunction with television, video and audio recordings." 


The world premiere will be given at the ThéAtre de la Monnaie 
(19 March 1991), followed by Lyon (13 April 1991), Brooklyn 
(September 1991), Los Angeles Music Center Opera (September 
1992), and San Francisco (November 1992). 


Further information from Helen O'Neill at Glyndebourne or 
071 731 3648 


2 January 1991 
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Wenn Rambo ein Requiem singt 


SPIEGEL-Redakteur Klaus Umbach uber die Urauffuhrung der Terrorismus-Oper ,Der Tod des Klinghoffer’ 


eit Wochen flackert Wetterleuch- 

ten iiber der Szene. Da sei, hieB 

es, ein heiBes Opernthema im Fa- 
denkreuz, die PLO mit im Spiel, auch 
ein Ballermann und eine Leiche. Dazu: 
sch6ne Stimmen, sch6ne Weisen, CNN- 
News nach Noten. 

Briissels risikofreudiges Musiktheater 
La Monnaie“, wo die Zeitbombe tick- 
te, war hermetisch abgedichtet. Fotoko- 
pien des Librettos oder Abschriften der 
Partitur blieben unter VerschluB. Nie- 
mand durfte mal eben so bei den Proben 
reinschauen, nein, auch keinerlei Inter- 
views waren drin. 

Auf dem Platz vor dem Singtempel 
hielten — am Golf war noch Krieg — Si- 
cherheitsbeamte das Gebaude genau im 
Auge. Auf Druck der Regierung war ei- 
ne Versicherung fiir den Fall abge- 
schlossen worden, daB die Premiere aus 
politischen Griinden platzen und Scha- 
denersatz fallig wiirde: Immerhin sollte 
ein palastinensischer Terrorakt besun- 
gen werden; da drohte leicht Rache. 

Politischer Mord auf einem Traum- 
schiff — welch ein Stoff fiir ein Singspiel: 
»Achille Lauro“, italienischer Luxus- 
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liner auf Kreuzfahrt im 6stlichen Mittel- 
meer, weiBe Reling, braune Passagiere, 
blauer Himmel, strahlende Matrosen 
mit Biigelfalte, faltige Milliondre in Ber- 
muda-Shorts, dazwischen die beiden 
Klinghoffers — er, 69, gelahmt im Roll- 
stuhl, sie, 57, krebskrank. Auf See fei- 
ern sie ihren 36. Hochzeitstag. 

Dann, am 7. Oktober 1985 gegen 
13.30 Uhr, kapern vier junge Palastinen- 
ser das Schiff vor Port Said, nehmen alle 
an Bord befindlichen Passagiere als Gei- 
seln und wollen dafiir 50 Polit-Haftlinge 
in Israel freipressen. Als das miBlingt, 
machen sie Ernst: Mit einer in Polen 
hergestellten Maschinenpistole vom Typ 
Wz-63 schieBen sie den amerikanischen 
Juden Leon Klinghoffer in Brust und 
Schlafe. AnschlieBend kippen sie die 
Leiche samt Rollstuhl ins Meer. ,,The 
Death of Klinghoffer“ heiBt jetzt die 
Oper, die nun wirklich mal das Leben 
geschrieben hat. 

Ausgerechnet dieser musiktheatrali- 
sche Sprengsatz fallt dann auch noch 
dem amerikanischen Regie-Frevler Pe- 
ter Sellars, 33, in die Finger, der immer 
so schon schockierend gegen den Strich 


denkt. Sellars — das ist die gnomhafte 
Kultfigur mit dem Stifte-Schopf auf dem 
Schlaukopf, das ist der vermeintliche 
Mozczart-Schiander, der ,,Cosi* in einen 
Coffee-Shop verlegt, Don Giovanni in 
der Unterhose vorgefiihrt und 1987 mit 
Nixon in China“ aktuelle Polit-Satire 
fiir die E-Musik-Biihne aufbereitet 
hat. 

Genau diesem intellektuellen Hallo- 
dri ist nun das Geiseldrama auf der 
»Achille Lauro“ —untergekommen. 
Okay, das versprach — wenn auch allen 
Ernstes — Laune, viel Live und, mit Ver- 
laub, wohl auch die gesungene Lust am 
Entsetzlichen. Entsprechend — erwar- 
tungsfroh flutete die globale Journaille 
nach Briissel. 

Und dann, am Dienstag letzter Wo- 
che, das: Flaute, Entwarnung, nicht die 
Spur einer Operation ,,Desert Storm‘ 
im Musiktheater, vielmehr, laut Sellars, 
»ein tragisches Gedicht“ voll Mythos 
und Moral — Salto totale also vom denk- 
bar knalligen ReiBer zur unerwartet be- 
schaulichen Psycho-Pastorale, der gei- 
stige Vibrator Sellars ausgeschaltet, 
Auftritt des gleichnamigen Hoheprie- 
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Opern-Premiere ,Der Tod des Klinghoffer’ i in Briissel: Salfo totale in Kondolenzstimmung 
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sters und Schriftgelehrten. Es fallt kein 
Schu8. Es fallt auch kein Rollstuhl mit 
der Leiche ins Meer. Es ist kein Schiff 
da mit Briicke und kaltem Biifett. Statt 
dessen klotzt auf der Biihne ein zehn 
Tonnen schweres, hochglanzpoliertes 
Stahlgeriist, das aussieht wie ein gigan- 
tisch vergr6Bertes Modell aus Marklins 
Metallbaukasten. Es hat Treppen, Gan- 
ge und Laufstege und dient als Auf- 
marschgelande, Tanzflache und An- 
dachtsstatte. Die meiste Zeit allerdings 
steht es, sch6n anzuschauen, ungenutzt 
rum — ein Heavy-Metal-Stilleben. 

Auf eine Konkurrenz mit der ganzen 
bunt-frivolen, nachgestellten TV-Reali- 
tat, bei der Burt Lancaster mit stilvoller 
Leidensmiene Klinghoffers Rollstuhl 
durchsitzen mufte, hat sich Sellars also 
gar nicht erst eingelassen. Diesmal spielt 


‘4 ve he iN , 


Regisseur Sellars, Komponist Adams: Vibrator ousesctiliel 


der verhatschelte Paradiesvogel des 
Gewerbes den Verweigerer und hat so 
die Branche mit ihrer kitzligen Erwar- 
tungshaltung geleimt: Was er jetzt, zur 
Weltpremiere, raus 148t, ist namlich 
gar keine Oper. Es ist ein Requiem, 
und Rambo, der Terrorist, singt mit. 

Aber selbst wenn Sellars in Kondo- 
lenzstimmung ist, geht es meist noch 
héher her als bei den abendlandisch 
eingeschworenen Regie-Pinkeln. Fast 
den ganzen, drei Stunden langen 
Abend iiber treten 18 Tanzer und 57 
Choristen unermiidlich auf und ab, 
propellern mit den Armen, halten sich 
die Hinde vors Gesicht, werfen den 
Kopf flehentlich gen Himmel, fallen 
auf die Knie und schreiten fiirbaB. 

Um alle Spuren des_historischen 
Geiseldramas zu verwischen, verfrem- 
det Sellars den Vorfall zum Verwirr- 
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spiel: So singt der Darsteller des Kling- 
hoffer noch einen anderen Amerikaner; 
der Passagier Rumor hat denselben 
Darsteller wie der Terrorist Molqi; die 
Schweizer GroBmutter mutiert in eine 
Osterreichische Passagierin und danach 
in eine britische Tanzerin, immer gleich 
gekleidet. Der Palastinenser Omar ist 
gesanglich sogar Hosenrolle, wird aber 
auch noch von einem Mann und einer 
Frau tanzerisch dargestellt. 

Die Konfusion hat Methode, wenn 
auch wenig Sinn: Alle Mitspieler tragen 
zum Verwechseln 4hnliche Kostiime, 
wodurch ihre Identifizierung vorsatzlich 


| vereitelt wird. Who is who ist auch egal, 


weil Sellars keine Chronik nachspielen, 
sondern ,,tief in die Emotionen vorsto- 
Ben will. Und das ist dann wohl die 
Botschaft: Wir sind alle Tater und Op- | 





fer, alle Menschen werden Briider und 
Schwestern, Friedespalmen tiber Nah- 
ost 

Statt den authentischen ReiBer auszu- 
schlachten und aus dem Mordsthema ei- 
ne packende Story zu bauen, ist die 
amerikanische Librettistin Alice Good- 
man, Autorin auch von ,,Nixon in 
China“, iiber den Polit-Coup ins Ober- 
stiibchen abgehoben und hat dort den 
Ziindstoff als Dichtgut entscharft: 

»Ist nicht die Wiiste der Garten des 
Herrn?“ 

Frau Goodmans EntschluB, sich lie- 
ber ins Kontemplative zu fliichten als an 
die Kalaschnikows zu halten, war so 
dumm sicher nicht: So hat sie ein Come- 
back des lachhaften Opern-Verismus 
mit seinen singenden Realos verhindert. 
Nicht auszudenken, wenn die Hijacker 
ihre Drohungen im fein abgestimmten 


| 
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Quartett ausgestoben hatten, womdg- 
lich in h-Moll und 6/8-Takt. 

Jetzt allerdings hat die Goodman den 
menschlichen Hochdruck der Gewalttat 
durch ihre poetischen Betablocker 4r- 
gerlich abgebaut. In der edlen Sprach- 
kultur aus Reimen, Jamben und freien 
Versformen entriickt das Gangster- 
stiick, noch nicht einmal sechs Jahre 
her, schon fast in die unnahbare Distanz 
antiker TragGédien. 

In ariosen Monologen von oft qualen- 
der Geschwatzigkeit, wie sie sich nicht 
einmal der Operndichter Richard Wag- 
ner zu notieren erkiihnte, geben die Be- 
| teiligten standig irgendwelche Verlaut- 
| barungen von sich: mal iiber Her- und 
| Fortgang der Entfiihrung, mal iiber eine 
tiirkische Kaffeemaschine, den Herrn 
im Himmel oder iiber ,,Reagan, dieses 
Arschloch“. Egal, was und wieviel die 
Goodman ihren Papierkameraden auch 
in den Mund legt — sie 148t sie immer 
aussprechen: den Captain einmal 88, 
den Entfiihrer Mamoud sogar 99 Zei- 
len nonstop. Bei soviel wortreichen 
Untiefen ist die ,Achille Lauro“ nach 
30 Minuten Spielzeit literarisch aufge- 
laufen. 

Erstaunlicherweise gelingt es dem 
Komponisten John Adams, 44, das ha- 
varierte Libretto immer wieder flottzu- 
machen. Sicher, auch Adams, dem mit 
»Nixon in China“ einer der wenigen 
wirklichen Hits des zeitgendssischen 
US-Musiktheaters gegliickt war, neigt 
diesmal iiber weite Strecken seiner auf 
4740 Takte ausgeuferten Partitur zu ora- 
torienhafter Breite. 

Aber der einstige Minimalist, der bei 
der Komposition und leiernden Repeti- 
tion seiner Kleinstklange so lange im 
Schatten des kommerziell noch ausge- 
buffteren Philip Glass stehen muBte, hat 
inzwischen schépferisches GroBformat — 
er ist weit und breit der virtuoseste Epi- 
gone, sein ténendes Recycling ist erste 
Sahne, und die Briisseler Mixtur von 
80-Mann-Orchester und drei japani- 
schen Klang-Maschinen klappt high- 
technisch vorziiglich. 

Von einem eigens’ engagierten 
,oound-Designer“ _—_assistiert, lat 
Adams die Musik raffiniert flimmern 
und bombastisch réhren, er weiB, wie 
Streicher schluchzen und wann der phil- 
harmonische Pinsel fiir Cinemascope- 
Format ausholen muB. 

Am besten ist dieser Musiker, wenn 
er vormacht, wie gut er nachmachen 
kann. Wer hért da nicht Tschaikowski 
raus, Strawinskis ,,Sacre“ und von Wag- 
ner ein wenig Walkirenreiterei? Klar, 
da geht auch mal richtig der Orff ab, 
und in den wenig mehr als 100 Takten 
am Ende von Akt IT, Szene 1, kuschelt 
Adams die Oboe so smart an den Frau- 
enchor, als schmusten sich gerade die 
Cats“ bei den Klinghoffers ein. Ko- 
misch, in der Oper kommt selbst der 
Terrorismus auf Samtpfétchen. « 
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pointed harmonic acerbity. The solo 
narrations, like those of most modern 
operas, cede principal melodic inter- 
est to the instruments. But they pos- 
sess an introspective beauty of their 


own, particularly when enunciated by | 


such sensitive singers as James Mad- 
dalena (the Captain), Sanford Sylvan 
(Klinghoffer) and Sheila Nadler 
(Marilyn Klinghoffer). 

More unusual in Mr. Adams’s score 
is his blend of conventional and elec- 
tronic instruments and the amplifica- 
tion of all the singers and instru- 
ments, with Sor gmpel and loud- 
speakers embedded in the set and the 
balances constantly modified by the 
sound engineer, Jonathan Deans. At 
its best, this creates fascinating new 
sound-colors and invests the climaxes 
with powerful energy. At its worst, it 
muddles and harshens the texture. 

® 


After all the expectations, the actu- 
al production took a considerable 
time to gather momentum. The pro- 
logue and first act are predominantly 
contemplative, except for a more ani- 
mated, if claustrophobically staged 
and mushily enunciated, scene of ev- 
eryday life with the Klinghoffers’ 
friends in New Jersey. What was in- 
tended as meditative and dreamy 
turns static and dreary. Everything 
looked and sounded unsure, from the 
cluttered constructivism of George 
Tsypin’s unit set, steel girders and 
pipes ascending on high, to James F. 
Ingalls’s glaring lighting to Dunya 
Ramicova’s stubbornly workaday 
costumes. 

é 


Mr. Sellars, his head as usual buzz- | 


ing with half-realized ideas, sought to 
reinforce the deliberate obfuscation 
of identity in Ms. Goodman's text, in 
which the laments of the Palestinians 
and Jews sound poignantly alike. But 
the result, in the first act, too often 
reduced everything to a faceless bus- 
tle. 

Mr. Morris’s choreography looked 
incongruously formalistic: neat little 
rows of dancers doing their balletic 
turns with little sense of emotional 
connection to the drama. 

Mr. Adams’s music, too, stuck too 
jong in a bland lyrical mode, with the 
Monnaie chorus struggling but failing 
to articulate the English words clear- 
ly and the stage bereft of supertitles. 
Ms. Goodman reportedly opposes the 
use of titles, but their absence meant 
that her beautiful words were simply 
lost. If the first act was meant as 
lowering clouds, there were too many 
clouds and they lowered too long. 


Ooviny wwe. 


‘Death of Klinghoffer,’ Opera, 


The second act, however, restored 
one’s faith in this team’s creative 
capabilities — especially everything 
from Scene 2, itself subtitled ‘The 
Death of Klinghoffer,”’ to the opera’s 
end. Here, everything cohered into 
powerful drama. The use of rock- 
style concert projections, expanding 
every intimate expression on the pro- 
tagonists’ faces, enhanced the al- 
ready vivid acting of Mr. Sylvan and 
of Eugene Perry and Thomas Ham- 
mons as two of the terrorists. (Other 
singers, like nearly all the principals 
taking two roles each, were Stephanie 
Friedman, Thomas Young and Janice 
Felty.) 


& 

Most of the soloists’ words, more 
than those of the chorus, came across 
clearly and movingly. The use of 
dancer-doubles by Mr. Morris and 
Mr. Sellars (where the work of one 
stopped and the other began was 
vague, to the production’s benefit) 
became suddenly potent, as did Mr. 


Has Premiere 


Sellars’s use of ritualized gesture and 
movement. The opera attained its fin- 
est depths of feeling in the two final 
scenes for Mrs. Klinghoffer — the 
first in which she heartbreakingly 
doesn’t yet know that her husband 
has been shot and the second a bitter 
denunciation of what she sees as the 
Captain’s complicity — and Kling- 
hoffer’s farewell, an astonishing 


“aria of the fallen body” set in the , 


score as a gymnopédie, or slow, hyp- 
notic dance. 

All is hardly lost for the first act, 
leaving the hope that the entire opera 
can succeed as potently as its final 
scenes. The joint commissioning pro- 
cess may form a progression akin to 
workshop development, . with the 
production and perhaps even the 
score undergoing tightening and fo- 
cusing along the way. Last night’s 
premiere brought warm, friendly but 
curiously curtailed applause. In a 
more pointed production, that ap- 
plause could turn into ovations. 


Brid 2: oe Alan Truscott 
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It was New York, New York, New York at the 


Spring Nationals in New Jersey. 


Players from New York State, 
mainly from New York City, were 
outstandingly successful in the Amer- 
ican Contract Bridge League’s Spring 
Nationals, which ended on Sunday in 


Atlantic City. They were champions 


or runners-up in all but one of the 
seven major events contested, a far 
better record than any other area of 
the country could claim. 

The opening event was all New 
York, with Henry Bethe of Manhattan 
and Larry Mori of Ballston Lake, edg- 
ing out Zia Mahmood of Manhattan, 
and Fred Chang of Flushing, Queens. 
Jim Becker and Judy Tucker, both of 
Manhattan, were runners-up in the 
Mixed Pairs, and the Women’s Pairs 
was won by Nancy Widman of Briar- 


cliff and Leslie Paryzer-of Manhat- 


tan, with Claire Tornay, another Man- 
hattanite, one of the runners-up. 

In the Vanderbilt Knockout, Mi- 
chael Rosenberg and Zia, both of 
Manhattan, were runners-up, as they 
had been a year earlier. Jacqui 
Mitchell, Amalya Kearse and Joyce 
Lilie were on one of the teams that 
tied for top spot in the Women’s 


Swiss, and Juanita Chambers of Sche- 
nectady was on the other. Edgar Kap- 
lan was a runner-up in the Open 
Swiss. 


Overbidding Is Punished 


Widman and Paryzer, as East and 
West, scored a complete top on the 
diagramed deal by punishing some 
overbidding opponents. North’s over- 
call of two clubs was distinctly short 
of the normal requirement for this ac- 
tion, and East doubled three no- 
trump in the knowledge that the club 
suit would be unusable. 

West led the diamond king in the 
hope of finding her partner with 
length in that suit, but the effect was 
that she lost an entry that she needed 
to make use of her hearts. The queen 
of hearts followed, and South won 
with the king. 

South finessed the club ten, with 
prospects of making the contract if 
the club honors were well-placed with 
the opening bidder. But the double 
made that unlikely and the hand col- 
lapsed when East produced the jack 
and played her remaining heart. 
South won and tried another club, 
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SF Uniele, 3/2'/9. . : 
S.F.-Bound Opera Premieres in Brussels 


By Robert Commanday 
Chronicle Music Critic 


Brussels 

With composer John Adams, libret- 
tist Alice Goodman and director Peter 
Sellars, you can always expect the un- 
expected. “The Death of Klinghoffer,” 
the unlikely new opera by the creators 
of “Nixon in China,” was given its 
world premiere in the Theatre Royal 
de la Monnaie here Tuesday, and it was 
revealed as an affecting and absorbing 
study of humanity. 

The authors and director addressed 
the larger tragedy of the 1985 hijacking 
of the cruise ship Achille Lauro, mak- 
ing it a focusing event of an Aeschylean 
epic of our time. 


This real and convincing opera is at 


the beginning of a six-city circuit and 
will arrive at the War Memorial Opera 
House in San Francisco in 1992. The San 
Francisco Opera is the fifth of the six 


co-producing companies — the others, _ 
besides the initiating Opera in Brussels, 


are Lyons (France), Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, Glyndebourne (England), Los 
Angeles Music Center Opera. 


Based on Terrorist Hijacking 


Like “Nixon in China,” the opera 
deals with an actual event — in this 
case, the hijacking of a Mediterranean 
cruise ship by four Palestinian terror- 
ists who killed an elderly Jewish pas- 
senger and dumped his body and 
wheelchair overboard. 


As the authors’ approach to this sen- 
sitive subject is classical, no “sides” are 
taken. There is nothing to inflame even 
the most avid partisans, but there is 
more than enough to move the feelings 
and engage the spirit. Needless to savy, 


there is none of the caricature that’ 
- dominated “Nixon in China.” This is a 
_ lyrical, poetic treatment and not an ac- 
| tion drama as such. Even the murder of 


the wheelchair-bound Klinghoffer is 


‘not enacted on stage. The crux is con- 


centrated in extended arias in which 
principals recollect and come to grips 
with their experience and their sepa- 
rate lives. 


The opera goes from inner view to 
inner view. The Captain (baritone 
James Maddalena) agonizes over his ter- 
rible powerlessness. Then, in alterna- 
tion, come different passengers, the 
Palestinian hijackers, eventually the 


| Klinghoffers, Leon (baritone Sanford 


' Sylvan) and his wife Marilyn (contralto 


Sheila Nadler). Her bitter, raging, dry 
grief — “If a hundred people were mur- 
dered, only then would the world inter- 
vene ... I wanted to die” — takes us to 
the epilogue. There is no resolution any 
more than in a Greek tragedy. The end- 


_ ing is a quietly eloquent prayer by an 





unseen speaker concluding, “Oh God, 
raise your hands in our defense.” And 
there is no doubt that it is the one God 
of Abraham and Islam. 


New Sound for Adams 


Berkeley composer Adams has 
found a lyricism and a dramatic elo- 
quence not heard in his previous music. 
He has produced fine singing lines in 
which personal expression, and the 
character and music of Goodman’s 
texts are unaffectedly enhanced. Her 
poetry is of high quality, evocative and 
allusive. It is sown with kernels of ideas 
that keep working on the listener, pro- 
voking different, even unexpected and 
contradictory, thoughts. This is an im- 
portant factor in their vision of the 
opera, that it be a meditation or series 


| Of meditations on this awesome event. 
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A scene from John Adams’ ‘The Death of Klinghoffer’: new opera doesn’t 
take sides in tragedy aboard hijacked cruise ship Achille Lauro 


After the Prologue, there is no dia- 
logue. Rather, there are a few climactic 
confrontations, mostly large-scale arias 
and, periodically, big choruses that 


have the distancing and structural ef- 
fect of Greek choruses. These include 
the chorus of exiled Palestinians, the 
choruses of Ocean, Night, Desert and 


Day, and of the biblical legend of Hagar 
and the Angel. 


Unfortunately, while the Brussels 
Opera Chorus sang beautifully, their 
English was wholly unintelligible. The 
producers were prepared to project Su- 


pertitles in four languages but this was 


nixed at the last minute — librettist 
Goodman objecting to them, interest- 
ingly enough. . 
Adams’ choral writing is clear and 
sonorous, suggesting Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s in the haunting unison choruses. 
These are fundamentally harmonic in 
Style, as is the entire score. There is 
some dissonance but of a kind that 
achieves more pungency than tension. 


Adams’ music is thoroughly Roman- 
tic with considerable sequential repeti- 
tions. It is pretty much in the harmonic 
idiom of Ravel and the modern French 
composers of his era. The chug-a-chug-a 
reiterative patterning of Adams’ “mini- 
malist” fashion and the syncopation 
machinery occur only now and again, 
in scenes of high energy and action. 
Some dissonance and percussion piles 
up at the denouement but not as sensa- 
tionally as one might expect. It is a very 
sensuous score, luxuriating in the har- 
mony and orchestration. 


Synthesizers, Amplification, Video 


Adams’ innovations are more con- 
centrated in technique, such as his inte- 
gration of three keyboard synthesizers 
(in Act II) into the orchestration. More 
important is his calculation into the 
composition of a highly sophisticated 
amplification system (designed by Jon- 
athan Deans) of 64 channels, computer 
controlled. The effect was surprisingly 
unobtrusive in this auditorium seating 
only 1,200. This amplification will be 
essential in the large American houses. 


An ingenious theatrical device is the 
use of video cameras to project the 
faces of selected principals while they 
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John Adams‘ ‘Klinghoffer’ Opens in Brussels 


are singing certain arias and con- 
frontation scenes. You see the live 
singer as you view the video, en- 
larging his image and thereby the 
expressive projection. It first hap- 
pens with the Captain’s initial 
monologue and again during the 
arias and responses to the Captain 
by the most insightful of the Pales- 
tinians, Mamoud (the very con- 
vincing baritone Eugene Perry): 
“The day that I and my enemy sit 
peacefully ...and working toward 
peace, that day our hope dies and I 


shall die too. My speech is slow and 
rough. Esau cannot argue.” 


ee 


Identities are constantly chang- 
ing. Singers and dancers are Pales- 
tinians in one scene, Passengers in 
the next and ancient Israelites in 
another. Principals play double 
roles and even opposing parts. The 
strong dramatic baritone Thomas 
Hammons plays the First Mate one 
minute and then the most violent 


hijacker, nicknamed “Rambo,” the . 
‘next. 


All the costumes are socially 
and culturally noncommittal — 
plain skirts or slacks and trousers, 
shirts and blouses. Sashes are used 
in Act II for Palestinians, but only 
briefly. This helps make the sym- 
pathy interchangeable. The equal- 
izing of the visual elements denot- 
es the tragedy as both individual 
for each protagonist and observer, 
and general in the human sense. 
That was the point of the opera. 


Sellars’ production is striking, 
brilliantly: integrated and thought 


through. George Tyspin’s set for. 


the ship is a massive structure of 
steel pipes, some 45 feet high, with 
ramps connecting the four levels 
on which passengers, crew and hi- 
jackers play some of the action. 


Mark Morris Choreograph 





There is a great deal of dance 
involved. Mark Morris choreogra- 


phed movement for 18 from his 


company, until recently resident 
in Brussels. They are onstage danc- 
ing for one-third of the three-hour 
opera. The movement is economi- 
cal, concise, fleeting. The princi- 


pals occasionally and the chorus 
often had simple, effective chore- 
ographed movements and. signal 
gestures. The most telling occur- 
red at the end, when the seven 
principals were grouped in a knot 
around the despairing widow. 
Each reached out a defensive or 
imploring arm. And at the epi- 
logue’s last line of prayer, all 
stretched one arm heavenwards in 
a self-shielding gesture. 

Toward the denouement, Sel- 
lars uses dancers to double key 
roles, the principals appearing as 
paired figures. This is powerful in 


“the double depiction of Klinghof- 


fer’s corpse. Now in the ocean, as it 


-were, the dancer Klinghoffer and 


singer Klinghoffer alternated 


dragging the other’s body across 
the floor on a sheet and the corpse 


sang of the failed terrible acts. 


The performance was skillful, 
disciplined, potent in every re-_ 
spect, including the execution of © 
the stage technology. The princi- 
pals, most of them Sellars’ regu- 
lars, did magnificently. 


The splendid conducting was 
by Kent Nagano, music director of 
the Berkeley Symphony and of the 
Lyon Opera, where he will lead 
this cast in this production for five 
performances April 13 through 21. 
Then he will do four more, May 9 
through 15, in Vienna and five in 
September at the Brooklyn Acade- 
my of Music. 


Sellars promises constant 
changes and reworking in each of 
these many repeats. They must 
train subsequent choruses to sing 
English, but this cast team is al- 
ready tightly knit, and from such a 


‘Starting point, the opera can only 
‘become even more moving. 
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Above: Since the initial discharge 

at Kuwait’s Sea Island terminal 

in January, an estimated six to eight 
million barrels of oil have flowed into 
the gulf from sources in Kuwait 

and Iraq. While large amounts of 
free-floating oil no longer appear to 
contaminate this tidal channel along 
the Saudi coastline, oil continues 

to blacken the surrounding salt marsh 
and will probably remain in the 
sediments for decades unless a 
massive restoration program is 
undertaken. In Saudi Arabia, the 
largest marine oil spill in 

histor y—at least twenty times as large 
as the Exxon Valdez release in 

March 1989 and perhaps twice the 
size of the previous largest oil spill on 
record—devastated almost every salt 
marsh, tidal flat, and mangrove 
swamp along the 400 miles of 
contaminated coastline from the 
Kuwait border south to Abu Ali 
island. 


Left: Cleanup crews in Saudi Arabia 
have collected more than 1.4 million 
barrels of oil—the largest amount ever 
recovered in a single spill. A shortage 
of funding, however, has slowed 
further efforts to remove the estimated 
800,000 to 1.7 million barrels of oil 
that have mixed into the shoreline 


sediments or have stranded in the vast 
intertidal zone. 
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Composer John Adams, left, chronicles 
a longstanding aversion to opera (except Mozart) 
and tells how he came to write first Nixon in China 
and now an opera about terrorism. 


The Birth of 
he Death of 
Klinghoffer 











by JOHN/ADAMS 







pera is the brat of the arts. Like a spoiled and overweight ten- 
_ year-old, it demands an endlessly patient audience and can be 


eo 


counted upon to misbehave at the most inopportune moments. 
It wants pampering and daily feedings of money and attention. It 
—_ used to be a vital and popular art form that satisfied the require- 
ments of both art and entertainment for a broad segment of European society, 
but its relevance to twentieth-century life seems to diminish with each decade. 
Film and television have challenged its power to compel an audience's atten- 
tion. Now it has become a behemoth, puffing and sweating under the weight 
of its own mass. The Metropolitan Opera in New York, the Chicago Lyric 
Opera, and the San Francisco Opera all play in houses seating over 3,000 
people. Operatic voices, in order to fill these yawning spaces, have evolved 
into power stations pumping out raw sound at the expense of intelligibility, 
subtlety, and dramatic nuance. The few voices that can handle the strain and 
still retain their beauty are in such demand that their owners almost immedi- 
ately vault to superstar status. Stage directors and conductors are left to sew a 
miserable patchwork of meaning and gesture around them. 

Toward the end of the last century Richard Wagner, under the influence of 
the much younger Nietzsche, proposed the idea of the “total artwork,” a union 
of music, poetry, gesture, light, and scenery that would come together syner- 
gistically to create a sum greater than its parts. Of course Wagner, hardly the 
model of humility, imagined that only he had the genius to pull it off. Wagner 
was an incomparably great composer, but his skill in the other arts ranged from 
mediocre to embarrassing. Nevertheless, the power of his musico-dramatic 
imagination gives us an inkling of what an ideal union of the arts could 
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THE BIRTH OF THE DEATH OF KLINGHOFFER continued 


achieve. No one can deny that in the few instances where 
music, text, acting, and muse en scene work together instead of 
at cross-purposes, the power of opera is overwhelming. 

So why have I become, almost by mistake, a composer of 
operas? I can’t even admit to liking opera very much, and my 
own experience with the operatic tradition has been alarm- 
ingly spotty. As a youth with an insatiable appetite for virtually 
any kind of music, I found that the sound of an operatic voice 
at full throttle was just about the only thing I could zot warm 
to. ‘Irue, I grew up in a small town in New Hampshire, and 





As a youth with an insatiable appetite 
for virtually any kind of music, | found 
that the sound of an operatic voice 
at full throttle was just about the only 
thing | could not warm to. 





until I was sixteen I never heard a real operatic voice, except 
on recordings. Nor did I ever see a staged production until a 
wealthy benefactor, whom I never met, sent me a check for 
$100 and invited me to attend a performance of Aida with him 
at the Met. 

My octogenarian patron came from my hometown and had 
seen a newspaper article in the Concord Monitor describing me 
as a clarinet prodigy; he apparently had a Dickensian urge to 
aid, in some small way, my musical evolution. My parents put 
me on a Greyhound bus bound for New York, and I dutifully 
appeared at the man’s elegant Sutton Place apartment two 
hours before curtain time. Alas, I was informed that the poor 
man had suffered a heart attack earlier in the day and I was to 
be taken to the performance by his wife. I waited for her in 
her sitting room while a myna bird watched me from its cage 
with a beady eye and kept repeating its favorite phrase, “When 
are you leaving?” 

Somehow I managed to survive the afternoon, which fea- 
tured singers dressed as ancient Egyptians and a leading lady 
who outweighed her lover by many a stone and who could 
have lobbed him over the Giza Pyramid without a second 
thought. I rode the bus back to New Hampshire more than a 
little perplexed, not at all the image of a future opera compos- 
er newly smitten by the magic and power of this incomparable 
medium. My only recollection of the event was of the many 
expensively dressed people in the boxes and the precipitate 
yelling and screaming that seemed to originate in the standing 
room area and interrupted the flow of the music again and 
again. By and large, the words of the myna bird, “When are 
you leaving?” had become prophetic. More than once in the 
years since, while fidgeting in restless annoyance during some 
dreary performance, I have imagined it perched on my shoul- 
der asking me the same needling question. 

During my last year in high school I finally found in Don 
Giovanni an opera that appealed to me. By that time I knew a 
great deal of Mozart’s music, but his operas were. . . well. . . 
operas, and I’d studiously avoided them. But with Don Gio- 
_vanni my experiences were altogether different, largely be- 
cause I encountered it by studying the full score rather than 
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by having to sit through a badly staged and wretchedly sung 
performance. I think the depth of its human issues remained 
largely unrevealed to me at the time, but the irresistible flow 
of the music, the achingly beautiful vocal lines with their per- 
fectly poised balances of tension and relief, and the brazen 
mixture of pathos with a blithe, almost pop accessibility 
stunned me. ‘Two years later, during the second semester of 
my sophomore year at Harvard, I came much closer to the 
source when I conducted a production of 7he Marriage of F1- 
garo in the Leverett House dining room. The stage director 
was John Lithgow. The role of Count Almaviva was sung by 
Richard Gill, master of Leverett House and a lecturer on eco- 
nomics. Fired by his successes as a Spanish aristocrat bent on 
imposing his droit du seigneur upon the young women of his 
estate, Master Gill eventually left Harvard to pursue a career 
in professional opera. Neither Lithgow nor I knew much of 
anything about opera, so the production had both the faults 
and the virtues of an unstudied naiveté. 

During that same year (1966-67), I had another operatic 
primal experience when I was hired to augment the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s clarinet section for the American pre- 
miere of Schoenberg’s Moses and Aron. A more dramatic con- 
trast with Figaro would be hard to imagine, but I found the 
atmosphere of that production absolutely supercharged. For 
over a month I was cutting classes in order to squeeze into the 
stuffy orchestra pit of the old Back Bay Theater while Sarah 
Caldwell moved legions of “naked” choristers (dressed in 
body stockings with nipples discreetly limned with eyebrow 
pencils) around the stage in the “Dance of the Sacred Calf.” 
Moses and Aron, Schoenberg’s unfinished twelve-tone master- 
piece, had waited thirty years for an American production. 
Even in its incomplete form it is a great opera, a truly Old 
‘Testament evocation of Yahweh and His wrath, but it remains 
a problematic and difficult work for most opera audiences, and 
in many ways these difficulties now strike me as symptomatic 
of the crisis of opera in the twentieth century. These two 
operas became embedded in my musical superconsciousness: 
Figaro, utterly charming and totally accessible on the surface 
yet subversive and politically caustic underneath; Moses and 
Aron, a sacred tract, philosophic, visionary, and composed in a 
difficult, personalized musical style that demands many hear- 
ings to reveal its coherence. 


~ left Cambridge in 1971 and headed for San Francisco, 

where I knew almost no one. I had read Love’s Body by 

Norman O. Brown, High Priest by Timothy Leary, and 

poetic visions of the West Coast by Henry Miller, Rob- 
, .inson Jeffers, Jack Kerouac, Allen Ginsberg, John 
cise: Gary Snyder. It seemed like the right antidote to the 
Harvard music department. One thing was certain: opera was 
not a pressing issue with me. The burning question in the 
seventies was avant-gardism: how far could the limits of art be 
stretched before either total chaos prevailed or the last shred 
of an already small audience headed for the door? For ten 
years I led an ensemble of obliging young students at the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music on an avant-garde crusade 
dedicated to burning down the last bastions of stylistic author- 
ity and musical formalism. 

My own works from that period were reflections of the 
prevailing philosophies: American Standard (named in honor of 
the well-used household appliance) took familiar American 
standards (the march, the hymn, the jazz ballad) and divested 














San Francisco, 1975. 





Adams performs Lo-Fi, 


each of its most essential ingredient. The march didn’t have a 
tune. The hymn was suspended in polyphonic ether. The jazz 
ballad never swung. Another piece of mine, Grounding, re- 
flected my twin passions for electronic circuitry and ‘Tibetan 
Buddhism. In it, two groups of male and female singers 
chanted logical syllogisms from The Laws of Form by G. Spen- 
cer Brown and English translations of Tibetan poetry to the 
accompaniment of a snarling bank of homemade oscillators 
and filters. The major attraction of all these concerts was the 
great parties we had afterward. 

I think our seventies West Coast avant-gardism peaked (or 
bottomed out, depending on your point of view) with my 1975 
work Lo-Fi. Here was a piece that aggressively celebrated low- 
tech, recycled, American appliance art. I had my students 
spread out over five locations at the Hall of Flowers in Golden 
Gate Park, each station littered with audio trash that we had 
found in various Goodwill and secondhand audio stores 
throughout the city. The “music” was generated from various 
electronic perversions we performed upon old 78 rpm discs of 
Liberace, Frank Sinatra, the Boston Pops, Leroy Anderson, 
and the Dorsey Brothers, all of it run through sound systems 
of unspeakable decrepitude. Allan Bloom and William Ben- 
nett had not yet blessed the American landscape with their 


es 





apocalyptic visions of culture, and furthermore, this was San 
Francisco, so I was never fired from my teaching job, al- 
though, after hearing Lo-Fi, one of my students did offer to 
give me composition lessons. 

In 1978 I made my one and only attempt at true chamber 
music, a string quartet with the unpromising title of Wave- 
maker. \ had the notion that since musical tones were nothing 
more than a constellation of waveforms vibrating at different 
speeds and different amplitudes, I could create a piece of 
music whose every aspect would be dictated by the character- 
istics of wave motion. It was an elegant idea in principle, and 
the notion of a piece of music that was almost totally derived 
from a set of arbitrary functions had been very much a la mode 
for several decades. John Cage, in an attempt to remove his 
ego from the creation process, had developed an arsenal of 
techniques to avoid making expressive decisions. ‘hese in- 
cluded rolling dice, tossing coins, employing computerized 
random printouts of the / Ching, tracing the constellations onto 
music paper, etc. Wavemaker, however, was an unmitigated 
disaster, and I slipped from the hall before the polite, tepid 
applause began and wondered about the possibilities of a ca- 
reer in real estate. 

The lesson I learned from this piece was that it was foolish 
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for me to try to deny or subvert my essentially expressive 
nature as a composer. The problem was, of course, that Mod- 
ernism, with its ferocious antipathy to expressivity and intu- 
ition, had intimidated a lot of younger composers like me into 
thinking that the only bona fide mode of behavior for a con- 
temporary composer was to imitate the methods and rigors of 
scientific investigation. “Serious” music had become Just that: 
a grim operation of numbers, sets, parameters, and functions. 
“Who cares if you listen?” —a phrase unjustly attributed to the 
serial composer Milton Babbitt—became a familiar shibboleth 
that seemed to sum up the relationship between the contem- 
porary composer and the audience. 


| omething else had happened in the seventies that 
had a profound effect on me. In 1974 I heard my first 
piece of Minimalist music when Steve Reich and his 
nsemble brought a piece called Drumming to San 
' Francisco. Drumming was a kind of tribal event for 
twelve musicians who played for ninety minutes in a precise 
continuum of pulsing bongos, marimbas, glockenspiels, and 
scat singing. Reich’s music was not at all “free,” nor was there 
anything improvised about the performances. If anything, it 
was painstakingly meticulous and demanded complete dedica- 
tion and precision from his performers, who at times seemed 
more like androids than individuals with free will. But the end 
result was a music that could intoxicate a listener with its 







ecstatic pulsation and slowly evolving architecture. One lis- . 


tened to it in a totally different way than most other music. 

The music of Steve Reich and Philip Glass (whose ensem- 
ble I heard a year later and was equally affected by) stood in 
polar opposition to the tradition of academic Modernism that 
was and continues to be preached in university music depart- 
ments around the country. Their music totally ignored the 
prophecy of Schoenberg that atonality was #e music of the 
future. Instead, the Minimalists used tonality with a ven- 
geance. But the movement between their harmonies, rather 
than occurring every few beats or every few bars, was now 
suspended in long stretches of time. This gave the music a 
sense of vastness, a spaciousness that I’d felt had been missing 
in Western music since the times of Sibelius and Mahler. 

The other great Modernist taboo that Minimalism shattered 
was the idea of repetition. The canon law of serialism, so 
firmly articulated by Pierre Boulez and other twelve-tone 
composers, was that periodicity was for kids: higher art de- 
manded a dense multiplicity of events and should be a mirror 
for the unpredictability of contemporary life. 

Between 1920 and 1960 composers from Schoenberg to 
Cage had labored to achieve an atomization of music’s ele- 
ments. Harmony and melody, pitch and rhythm, form and 
structure, had all been blown away, and new laws of organiza- 
tion, many based on formulas borrowed from mathematics, 
had been imposed upon music’s primary elements. An ex- 
traordinary array of techniques was evolved just to confound 
fundamental musical forces such as tonality and phrase sym- 
metry. This was not a perverse act but rather a voyage of 
discovery. Yet the terrain encountered during those years was 
largely barren. Minimalism, by embracing the age-old princi- 
ples of pulsation, tonality, repetition, and pattern-formation 
was, in a sense, an acknowledgement that serialism had 
reached a communications dead end. Serialism had produced 
a few great works, but it was a grammar without a future. 

The most shocking and scandalous aspect of these Mini- 
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malist pieces was that they almost immediately gained a large 
audience. After half a century of steadily depleting audience 
involvement, new music had become an activity of cognoscen- 
ti. Its very existence would have been threatened were it not 
for routine government funding in Europe and university 
backing in the United States. But suddenly people were fight- 
ing over tickets to Steve Reich concerts, and Philip Glass and 
Terry Riley were recording for major labels. Glass’s 1975 op- 
era, Einstein on the Beach, a collaboration with the stage director 
Robert Wilson, was a long ritualized meditation on time, 
space, and The Bomb. It had an enormous effect on both 
musical and theatrical thinking, even though at the time it had 
had only two performances in the United States. The classical 
music community was horrified by the success of these com- 
posers. Glass used electronic organs and highly amplified 
saxophones, and his performances were consciously modeled 
after rock concerts. Reich was less aggressive, but his music 
had an inescapable hypnotic appeal that many found threaten- 
ing to their sense of decency. Rumors and innuendos abound- 
ed of drug-taking and psychic reprogramming. 

In 1983 a mutual friend introduced me to Peter Sellars ’80 at 
the Monadnock Music Festival in New Hampshire. Shaker 
Loops, a work for string septet that I had salvaged from the 
wreckage of Wavemaker, was being performed there, and Peter 
was directing a Haydn opera, a staging located, naturally, in 
postwar Vietnam. Peter had heard some of my music and had 
already decided that I was born to write for the stage. He had 
even chosen the title for my first opera, Nixon in China, and 
popped the idea at me with his usual mixture of informality 
and audacity. Beyond the title and the idea of incorporating 
the Communist Chinese agitprop ballet “The Red Detach- 
ment of Women,” I don’t think the story was terribly ad- 
vanced in his mind. Nixon in China waited several years to get 
off the ground, but it began to cohere when the poet Alice 
Goodman ’80 agreed to write a verse libretto for it. Nixon 
opened in Houston in October of 1987 (see Harvard Magazine, 
January-February 1988, page 24). 





, he second morning after the premiere of Nixon in 
‘ China, I rolled out of bed and, against my better 
judgment, opened Zhe New York Times to read 
that “Mr. Adams has done for the arpeggio what 
McDonald’s did for the hamburger.” Other publi- 
cations were kinder, and some were decidedly more disap- 
proving. Jonathan Lieberson, in The New York Review of Books, 
commented that the opera had the aura of something written 
for money. I wondered if he felt the same about the Mozart 
Requiem and Handel’s Messiah. Good news or bad, the media 
had kicked in, and our opera was hot copy. The “NBC Night- 
ly News” tacked on a brief, ironic note about it at the end of 
one of its telecasts, saying (erroneously) that most of the audi- 
ence had walked out by the end of the third act. 

For the next few months there was hardly a magazine or 
newspaper that didn’t have an article about Nixon in China and 
its wacko creative team (which also included the choreog- 
rapher Mark Morris). I shared space in People with Dolly Par- 
ton and Indira Gandhi. Newsday said it was a great opera 
despite the bad music. Zime put the Nonesuch recording on its 
Best of the Year list, then trotted it out two years later to 
include in its Best of the Decade. I began to think nervously 
about what would happen in 1999 when the Best of the Mil- 
lennium list came out. The opera won a Grammy and an 





James Maddalena 
as the captain, lower 
left and in screen 
projection, in a 
scene from The 
Death of Klinghoffer, 
based on the 1985 
hijacking of the 
Italian cruise ship 
Achille Lauro by 
Palestinian 
terrorists. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE DEATH OF KLINGHOFFER continued 


Emmy, and when it played at the Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic, the theater management kept a special loge open for each 
performance in the futile hope that the ex-president himself 
would grace us with a last minute appearance. Fortunately for 
him, for me, and for everyone else, that event never came to 
fruition. ‘The following spring PBS’s “Great Performances” 
aired a lead-footed, sodden television version of the opera 
with Walter Cronkite as the “congenial” host, squinting at a 
teleprompter. Nixon in China, an opera about media and its 
effects on people in power, was on the verge of becoming a 
victim of its very subject matter. 

I fled with my family to Rome for the spring of 1988, and 
Peter went back to refining his productions of Mozart operas. 
Somewhere during that period, however, the idea of a second 
opera started floating around, and again it was Peter who. had 
the title, if not much else: 7he Death of Klinghoffer. 

I knew as soon as I heard the title that this was the right 
thing for me. Nixon prodded the nerve centers of our Ameri- 
can consciousness but did so largely by means of irony and 
sentimentality. Two of its three acts feel like flashbulbs pop- 
ping in your eyes, and only in the melancholy detumescence 
of the final scene do these political figures seem to acquire a 
human scale. I was drawn to recent political events because I 
saw in them the potential for a mutually shared experience 
with my audiences. It struck me that figures like Mao or Nix- 
on or a Palestinian terrorist had become, largely through their 
presentation to us in the media, figures of almost totemic 
meaning. 







_ he story of the October 1985 hijacking of an Ital- 
.1an cruise ship and the assassination of Leon 
Klinghoffer, a wheelchair-bound Jewish Ameri- 
can, had a kind of Sophoclean imponderability to 
it. This kind of event, the details of which came 
screaming at us via television and the newspapers, seemed to 
remain deeply embedded in our national collective uncon- 
scious along with the JFK assassination, the moon landing, 
Watergate, and so many other national myths. Of course peo- 
ple with good taste have all along been appalled by our choice 
of subject matter, and it is true that the Klinghoffer story, 
having already been the vehicle of two execrable television 
miniseries (one with Karl Malden and another with Burt Lan- 
caster in the title role) made the challenge of a serious treat- 
ment of the story all the more difficult. 

Although the first discussions about K/inghoffer took place in 
late 1986, I didn’t begin serious work on the composing until 
the fall of 1989. Composing an opera is not unlike constructing 
a fifty-story office building single-handedly. All those hun- 
dreds of thousands of small and large decisions—generally 
involving the irreducible questions of which note, and 
where—can only be made by the composer. You can’t farm the 
work out to a subcontractor or create a Renaissance-style ate- 
lier full of assistants and scribes. In the days of Handel and 
Mozart, when style was a much more universal and agreed- 
upon convention, operas were produced with a speed and 
relative lack of self-consciousness that would seem indecent in 
our more constipated art-historical times. But like it or not, 
music and theater have evolved into something decidedly 
more complex, although not necessarily better. Alban Berg sat 
on each of his operas, Wozzeck and Lu/u, like a nervous mother 
hen for almost a decade apiece. Even such a dependable 
craftsman as Stravinsky gave himself four years to produce The 
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Rake’s Progress. Nixon took me almost exactly two years of daily 
work from the first sketch to the final bar of the orchestra 
score. 

With K/nghoffer, the beginning stages were particularly trou- 
blesome. The libretto arrived in unpredictable installments 
and not always in sequential order, which meant that I some- 
times ended up discarding my first sketches. Often Sellars and 
Goodman would hash out key moments in the libretto via 
long-distance telephone calls, and I would not be clued in for 
a month or more, by which time I would be staring into the 
black maw of an implacable deadline. 

Six opera companies—three in Europe and three in the 
United States—were involved in the co-commissioning and 
co-production. The set and costumes were being created at 
the same time as the music, and the cast of eight principal 
singers was being assembled. ‘These singers would be per- 
forming the opera over a two-year period in Brussels, Lyon, 
Vienna, Brooklyn, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and London. 
In addition, a chorus of between twenty-four and fifty voices 
would have to be prepared anew in each of the cities. With 
this many people dedicating their lives and energies to this 
undertaking, and with the several million dollars involved in 
the production, the pressure to keep the creative work on 
schedule was unrelieved. Almost from the start anxious phone 
calls and troublesome faxes began littering my physical and 
mental space, and I eventually threw my answering machine 
away and stopped reloading the fax machine. 

There seem to be two general types of composers. One 
works in wild spurts and loves the solitude of late-night hours, 
the other is the plodding nine-to-fiver whose daily life resem- 
bles that of an artisan more than that of an inspired vessel of 
the muse. I am definitely of the latter stripe. My best hours 
are in the morning, and I thrive on routine. Once I get beyond 
the initial stages of a new piece, I resent even the slightest 





Almost from the start anxious 
phone calls and troublesome faxes 
began littering my physical and 
mental space. 


obstruction in the daily schedule. If the outside world can be 
kept at bay, I find I can achieve a beautiful rhythm where I 
can stay in touch with the muse for long and fruitful periods of 
time. But the old saw about the muse being a jealous mistress 
is true. Whenever I would have to leave home for a conduct- 
ing appearance or a fundraiser, there would be an ugly scene 
waiting for me the day I got back, and it would often take a 
week or more to pick up the thread. 

Among composers, there seem to be those who use the 
piano and those who don’t. Actually, I have found that the 
group of non-users is really very small, and they all seem to 
share one important ability: perfect pitch. Somehow the gift 
(and it is a gift, not a skill) of pitch memory appears to be 
essential if one is to “hear” internally the actual harmonic 
detail of a score. I am often asked if I can look at a score and 
hear it in my head. The answer is not simple. I can imagine a 
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Members of the Klinghoffer creative team: Adams, at left, 
librettist Alice Goodman, director Peter Sellars, choreo- 
grapher Mark Morris, and conductor Kent Nagano. 


rough sonic picture of the music, but it’s an impression that is 
probably more morphological than acoustical. We know for 
sure that among twentieth-century composers, Stravinsky and 
Ravel were helpless without a piano, whereas Schoenberg and 
Shostakovich apparently could get along without one. 

Until last year, I almost always used a piano for composing. 
Now I work almost exclusively with a MIDI (Musical Instru- 
ment Digital Interface) system that includes a computer, sev- 
eral samplers, and two synthesizers. Before that I used a piano 
and an eight-channel tape recorder. I would sketch my po- 
lyphony (the various independent musical lines) and then rec- 
ord them. By using a mixer, I could overlay as many as eight 
lines and experiment with the counterpoint. Not being a par- 
ticularly agile pianist, this process, as clumsy as it may have 
been, helped a lot to realize my ideas. The computer-driven 
MIDI system is vastly more flexible, and the sounds that can 
be had from the latest generation of samplers and synthesizers 
are highly realistic. 


/inghoffer went through four versions, beginning 
with the rough sketch—the setting of the words 
along with a very rudimentary plan of the har- 
monic, rhythmic, and textural form. Then fol- 
| .. lowed what might be called the “fair copy,” a 
more detailed version of the vocal line along with a two-stave 
approximation of the orchestral music. This was the “vocal 
score” that the singers used to learn their parts. Normally the 
next step would be full orchestration, but I have added a 
whole new level: I now enter the entire score into the MIDI’s 
computer software system, which can play it back for me on 
its array of synthesizers and samplers and in some instances 
produces an alarmingly lifelike realization of a full orchestra. 
This new step, the MIDI stage, is stupefyingly laborious, but 
in the end it affords me the freedom to try out complex and 
often wild ideas and see whether or not they work. As a result 
I managed to make most of my mistakes alone, at home, not 
in the opera house with a hundred people waiting around, 
drumming a thousand anxious fingers. 
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The final, most physically punishing stage is the full orches- 
tration. I always used to wonder why Wagner spent so much 
time at spas, and now I[ know. His occupational symptom was 
hemorrhoids; in my case, my right arm developed a major 
league case of tendinitis. A page of orchestration can easily 
have between five hundred and one thousand individual notes 
on it. A single wrong note can bring a full orchestra rehearsal 
to a crashing halt, so the necessity for accuracy in the orches- 
tration stage is extreme. Both Nixon and Kéinghoffer had nearly 
four hundred pages of full score; any self-respecting flagellant 
would allow about a year to complete this stage alone. Some- 
how, either through miscalculation or just pure prolixity, I 
didn’t get to this stage until the end of September 1990, less 
than five months before the first scheduled orchestra rehears- 
als in Brussels. As the deadlines came and went and the noose 
tightened, I found myself becoming a pathological liar when it 
came to the subject of the orchestration. “The check is in the 
mail” has the ring of absolute authenticity compared with the 
factoids I offered up as to the whereabouts of the final scene. I 
began to hallucinate eighth notes in my morning cereal. 

I finished the final scene on February 12, 1991. I took a 
walk to celebrate and could hear CNN coming from the living 
rooms of the houses in my neighborhood. The Middle East 
and the United States had continued to play out their absurd 
scenario throughout the writing of this opera. When K/nghoffer 
was little more than a rough outline, the Intifada had not even 


begun. Now, on the day of my completing it, smart bombs 


were zeroing in on Baghdad. 

When I arrived in Brussels, the staging rehearsals were al- 
ready well along. Peter Sellars spends more time in prepara- 
tion than most opera directors, and as a result he has come to 
rely on a small group of dependable singing actors who move 
from one production to another with him. Through Nzxon I 
had learned the strengths and weaknesses of several of these 
singers and had written specifically for them in much the same 
way that Duke Ellington used to write for the longstanding 
members of his orchestra. Sellars’s greatest gift as a director is 
his ability to empower an actor or a singer, to draw the creative 
potential directly out of that person and allow it to be used in 
ways he or she might never have thought possible. No one 
ever seems to feel that he or she is filling a minor role. Charac- 
ters are constantly miming and moving about the stage in the 
most complex patterns even when they are not singing. ‘The 
feeling of watching a Sellars staging is not unlike listening to a 
Bach fugue, so thoroughly conceived is his use of spatial coun- 
terpoint. 

As a production lurches toward opening night, the stage 
director becomes Nerve Central, having to deal with a crush- 
ing array of problems emanating from a thousand sources: the 
lighting, the costumes, the conductor, a scrim that fails to 
unfold properly, a chorus that can’t remember the complicated 
blocking. These are usually the moments when egos get raw 
and people make scenes. A conductor suddenly starts scream- 
ing at a trombonist, or a soprano refuses to come out of her 
dressing room. I have rarely witnessed a scene like this in a 
Sellars production, perhaps because a lot of snafus are antici- 
pated and cured in advance, and perhaps also because Peter 
has an exceptional gift for helping people solve their own 
problems before they grow into everyone else's. 

The dramatic challenge of K/inghoffer was enormous. A ver- 
ismo treatment in the style of Verdi or Strauss would have 
been in questionable taste. From the beginning my models 
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THE BIRTH OF THE DEATH OF KLINGHOFFER continued 


were not from the operatic tradition at all but rather from those 
pieces of sacred music that tell a story, usually the Crucifixion, 
in a restrained, hieratic tone. The Bach Passions had been a 
key influence for me, and Beethoven’s extremely graphic use 
of the liturgy in the Missa Solemnis had had a huge effect on 
Peter. The overall structure of K/Anghoffer ended up being ar- 
ticulated by seven large choruses that had the effect of medita- 
tions on the stage action. These choruses stand apart from the 
more mundane and often desperate actions of the people 
aboard the ship. Many of the choruses focus on the natural 
world—the desert, the ocean, night, day, creation, and de- 
cay—and their texts are full of sacred artifacts. They not only 
serve to put a frame around the “story” but also remind us 
that this event, this hijacking and assassination, so seemingly 
lurid and “newsworthy” in our minds, was in fact played out 
in the very womb of Western civilization. 

4 {, he story of the hijacking itself is told largely by 
\ individual utterance. Among the three hundred 

or so individuals who were on the boat at the 

time of the event, we chose a small, representa- 
a” tive group: a SWiss grandmother who had tre- 
mained on board with her small grandson; the captain and the 
first officer (both Italians); a British teenager who worked 
nights as a dancer and days as a manicurist; an elderly Austrian 
woman who hid in her cabin throughout the full eighty hours, 





rationing a small supply of fruit and chocolate she’d had in her - 


possession; Marilyn and Leon Klinghoffer; and the four Pales- 
tinians who had come aboard in Genoa with fake Norwegian 
passports. .Peter had taken an enormous risk by deciding 
against costumes and makeup. Dunya Ramicova’s solution to 
dress was extremely simple: pastel blouses or turtlenecks and 
slacks or skirts in muted grays or browns for all the singers, 
dancers, and chorus members. The fact that several singers 
took more than one role further amplified this visual nonspeci- 
ficity. The contralto Stephanie Friedman ’57, M.A.T. °59, for 
example, played the double role of a Jewish housewife from 





Compared to Nixon in China, 
Klinghoffer seemed more like a 
medieval passion play. 





New Jersey and a teenage Palestinian consumed by his dream 
of self-immolation. Another singer, Janice Felty, managed to 
inhabit three personae during the course of the evening: the 
Austrian woman, the Swiss grandmother, and the British danc- 
ing girl. 

George Tsypin’s set, a single massive structure made of tu- 
bular steel, cables, and mesh gangplanks, suggested the inte- 
rior of a large oceangoing vessel but, depending on the 
lighting, could also look like an oil refinery at night, a mosque, 
a spaceship, or a huge cage. It thrust upward beyond the very 
top of the proscenium, and when, at one point, nearly the 
entire company was perched on it, the set was an awesome 
and terrifying sight. Beyond this, the use of props was almost 
nonexistent; I can recall only the following in the course of a 
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full three-hour production: a coffee pot, a copy of The New 
York Times, several make-believe Uzi machine guns, two oil 
drums, a blindfold, a sheet, some American dollars, a pass- 
port, a wheelchair, and a stainless steel walker. Each of the 
main characters and some of the dancers also had large scarves 
that they used in an astonishing variety of ways, as a cowl, a 
tunic, a toga, a sash, and so on. 

A further, immensely important element was added by the 
almost constant presence of the entire Mark Morris dance 
company. Morris had done some of his most inspired choreog- 
raphy for the choruses, and for the rest of the opera he had 
turned his company over to Sellars to integrate their actions 
with those of the singers. Much of the time a given singer 
would have his or her own choreographic double, so that 
words, music, and gesture were in constant polyphony with 
one another. One of the most powerful moments for me came 
in the second act during the “Aria of the Falling Body,” which 
I set as a gymnopédie; the two bodies of Leon Klinghoffer— 
one the baritone Sanford Sylvan and the other the dancer 
Keith Sabado—created a slow-motion frieze of the most in- 
tensely sustained gracefulness imaginable. It was at moments 
like this that the Wagnerian ideal of a “total artwork” seemed 
almost attainable. But instead of being the work of a single 
individual dominated by a single ego, it was the fruit of many 
profoundly talented people sharing a rare instance of artistic 
unanimity. 

Compared to Nixon in China with its user-friendly sets and 
costumes and its unmistakable characterizations, K/mghoffer 
seemed more like a medieval passion play. I felt as if I were 
witnessing a religious drama that had been acted out yearly for 
generation after generation by some small village in Central 
Europe or on some archipelago of Indonesia. The public re- 
sponse to the first series of performances (Brussels, Lyon, and 
Vienna) was wildly varied. Some people were overwhelmed 
and annoyed by the bombardment of so much information— 
musical, poetic, choreographic, visual—at one time. The 
print and electronic media were anxious to tie it into the gulf 
war news, and many of the television people looked obviously 
disappointed when they realized they were going to be denied 
a facile sound-bite or a lurid image of a man in a wheelchair 
being shot to death by a teenager in a kaffiyeh. (In fact, the 
actual death of Klinghoffer is suggested only in the music and 
by some subtle but strangely disturbing stage movement.) 

I was encouraged by the fact that, at least in Europe, almost 
no one complained that the opera was a brief on behalf of one 
side, be it Palestinian, Israeli, or American, at the expense of 
another. Some critics, wanting a parti pris, complained that the 
treatment was too evenhanded. When, a month after the pre- 
miere, I conducted the Cleveland Orchestra and Chorus in 
five of the choruses, including the “Chorus of Exiled Palestin- 
ians” and the “Chorus of Exiled Jews,” several ticket holders 
complained, but more on the grounds that politics has no 
place in the concert hall. After each performance of these 
“exile” choruses I would return to my hotel room, and on the 
television I would see the long lines of Kurds stumbling in 
wretched agony away from their homeland into an unknown 
fate while the whole world watched. The story was the same, 
only the names and faces had changed. U 
ie eatin Sella ee 
John Adams ‘69, A.M. 72, lives in Berkeley, California. The 
Death of Klinghoffer wil/ have its American premiere at the Brook- 
4yn Academy of Music on September 5. 
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FREE SPEECH 


Thanks for the Memories 


I loved your story on the San 
Francisco Comedy Competition (“Not 
Just for Laughs,” Aug. 4). However, I’d 
like to add a footnote: In 1963, Dan 
Dippery and I formed the first San 
Francisco Comedy Workshop and, for 
the next two years, presented weekly 
sessions at a place called The Precar- 
ious Vision on Bush Street. Every 
Tuesday night, would-be comedians 
were given a chance to try out material 
and skits. The would-be’s came from as 
far away as Travis Air Force Base and 
San Jose, and, although I don’t know if 
any of them ever made it, we were the 
first San Francisco comedy experience 
for many people. 

MARTHA FINK 
Daly City 


“Not Just for Laughs” was interest- 
ing, but I was disappointed that you did 
not mention that Pat Paulsen was dis- 
covered at the Purple Onion. Pat grew 
up in Marin County and was a graduate 
of Tamalpais High School. In those 
days, he could never hold a straight face, 
was always a comic. Maybe that’s why 
he was a lightweight champion boxer at 
high school. His opponents could not tell 
by his face what his next move would be. 

RUSSELL HARDEMAN 
San Francisco 


The Joys of Sharing 


Although I appreciated the positive 
mention of my roommate service in 
your article, “Roommate Roulette” 
(July 28), I must take issue with the au- 
thor’s view that “the prototypic room- 
mate story is a horror story.” To use the 
author’s own metaphor (someone who 
has obviously had roommate problems 
herself), having her write a story on 
roommates is like asking a recent di- 
vorcée to do an article on marriage. At 
the least, shared living offers an inex- 
pensive solution to the lack of afford- 
able housing in San Francisco. At its 
best, it continues to hold out the 
promise of companionship and “home” 
in what can often be a lonely town. 

JOEL KOOSED 
PRESIDENT 
The Original San Francisco 


Roommate Referral Service, Inc. 


Love It or Leave It 


If the hibakusha (atomic bomb 
survivors) were such good Americans, 





why were they in Japan riding the fence 
(“Unclaimed Casualties,” Aug. 4)? When 
the pusillanimous Japanese government 
(Pearl Harbor, China, the Philippines) 
demonstrates that it has made repara- 
tions to its victims, then and only then 
should the hibakusha ask for health cov- 
erage — and not from America, but from 
the wealthy people of Japan. 
K. LAMBERT KIRK 
San Francisco 


Overkill, Part | 


Why? Eight solid pages of predictable 
copy on the equally predictable death ofa 
young Briton moving in harm’s way 
through a murderous terrain (“The 
Disquieting Death of Jonathan Moyle,” 
July 28). A Chilean arms manufacturer, 
British industrialists, Saddam — of 
course — and the usual father seeking 
“the truth.” But what is the relevance to 
your readership? 

HENRY STERN 
Petaluma 


Overkill, Part Il 


Pierre de Lattre, who was reported 
dead (not by me) in one of the responses 
to my article on North Beach bohemia 
(“When North Beach Was Cool,” June 
2), writes as follows from New Mexico: 
“Thanks for the grieving. I’d die more 
often if I thought a greater sadness 
would afflict the nation. In fact, I feel 
great, swim in the Rio Grande every 
day, hike for miles up the arroyos into 
the buttes, mesas, escarpments (how I 
love these northern New Mexico 
words) ...” Evidently somebody died, 
but his friends will be happy to know 
that it was not Pierre. 

HERBERT GOLD 
San Francisco 


Wrong Day in the Life 


Feverish with Beatlemania, Image 
celebrated the anniversary of the Fab 
Four’s final concert a bit early (“Meet 
the Beatles!” Aug. 11). As all nostalgia 
buffs know, the 25th anniversary of that 
historic Candlestick performance actu- 
ally fell on Aug. 29. 

— The Editors 


Image welcomes your comments. Write to: 


Letters Editor, Image, San Francisco Exam- 
iner, 110 Fifth St., San Francisco CA 94103. 
Or send letters by fax to (415) 543-6956. 
Please include your name and phone number. 
Letters may be edited for publication. 
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ILL HUMOR 





By IAN SHOALES 


VOULEZ-VOUS VOUCHER AVEC Mo? 


Even in a limo, you re nobody without a pink slip. 


n the course of a career so check- 
ered it can cause mild hallucina- 
tions if watched too closely, I’m 
occasionally asked to travel to 
Manhattan. When a woman 
with a brisk telephone manner 
tells me a limousine will be 
waiting when I get there, what 
she means is a black ’85 Buick 
will be waiting, driven by a 
somber Nigerian with a Ph.D. 
in political science who’s work- 
ing three jobs so he can move 
his family to Toronto. 

Yes, even show-biz glamour 
has tightened its fashionable lit- 
tle belt after the excessive ’80s. 
Once, in Detroit, my “limo” was a 
Dodge van driven by a vacant, balding 
guy who told me he used to be John 
Belushi’s driver when Belushi was on 
Saturday Night Live. Among his duties, 
he said, were reassuring Belushi that 
he and the show had been fabulous that 
week, driving Belushi to seedy niteries 
til dawn, making small talk with visit- 
ing rock stars and ingesting large 
amounts of cocaine. He realized finally 
that he just couldn’t do any more coke, 
and fled home to Detroit, where the 
drug of choice among his passengers, if I 
was any indication, was black coffee in 
a Go-Cup. I didn’t offer him any. I fig- 
ured he’d been through enough. 

Even if a limo isn’t a limo anymore, 
somebody still has to pay for it. It ain’t 
me, babe. In the case of my New York 
trips, payment is made by voucher. 
After I bark the name of my hotel to 
the driver, I while away the drive time 
chatting idly and filling it out. The 
driver gives me the orange copy, 
which I cheerfully discard. The white 
copy, I suppose, goes to the corpora- 
tion that hired the limo, the yellow 
goes to the limousine service, and the 
pink — well, who knows? The great 
voucher file in the sky? Some dank 
Maryland warehouse leased by the 
Department of Transportation? Beats 
me. I’m just a passenger in the limou- 
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There must be 
thousands of limos 
out there confiscated 
from drug dealers 


and SerL high rollers. 

Why not use them to 
transport the homeless 
to and from the Dept. 


of Vouchers? 


sine called Capitalism. 

I bring all this up to demonstrate my 
personal acquaintance with the voucher 
system. I can’t call myself an expert, but 
I do feel qualified to comment on those 
Beltway types I’ve been seeing lately, 
tightening their power ties and touting 
vouchers as a cure-all for education, wel- 
fare and public housing. Vouchers are 
the Hot New Thing in the public sector. 


The way it works is this: Don’t give the 
hungry homeless a sandwich. No, give 


them a voucher redeemable for a sand- 
wich. Somehow this is supposed to 
save tax dollars. Again, when the 
homeless wish to rest their weary 
heads, give them a voucher that is 
carried to the appropriate federal 
flophouse, to be peered at closely 

by a cost-conscious landlord, 
there to ensure that our taxes are 
being spent on the Truly 

Sleepless only. 

How does it work with educa- 
tion? As I understand it, parents 
dissatisfied with a particular public 
school get a voucher for another — 
even a private school. This may be a 
bold way to save public education, but I 
doubt it. If students aren’t encouraged 
to go to their public school, why would 
they? Soon the only students true to 
their school will be those who don’t 
know how to read a voucher. (Come to 
think of it, the way education is going, 
that might be all of them.) Personally, I 
think tax dollars might be better spent 
on — oh, I don’t know — teachers’ 
salaries, perhaps, or books, maybe a 
metal detector or two. Then again, I 
suppose our public schools can always 
be converted into something useful, like 
voucher storage warehouses. 

Will vouchers truly streamline fed- 
eral and homeless filing systems? Will 
they trim government fat, or just re- 
place red tape with pink slips? I don’t 
know, but I do have a suggestion. There 
must be thousands of ’80s-era stretch 
limos out there, confiscated from drug 
dealers and S&L high rollers. Why not 
use them to transport the homeless 
from the Department of Vouchers to the 
nearest federally designated food cen- 
ter? Or: Convert the limos into school 
buses! I’ve got a couple travel vouchers 
left over from my last trip to 
Manhattan. Feds, they’re yours if you 
want ’em. I’m willing to make that sac- 
rifice. Hey, I’d do anything for the kids. 
Wouldn’t you? = 
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“The first time, I was worried that I wouldn't get back before the end of class. But the 
GM dealership guaranteed itd take 29 minutes or less, or the next one would be free. 
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took less than 29 minutes. Kim never even knew I was gone.” 
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t music doesn’t have to be painful. 








EVERAL months ago, the telephone rang in 
a Berkeley bungalow. At the other end of the 


line was German conductor Kurt Masur, 





the music director-designate of the New York 
Philharmonic. The maestro’s question: “Is this the 
great American composer, John Adams?” It was, and 
for listeners who have given up on the formulaic 
sterility of much contemporary music, he very likely is. 

But does being the great American composer have 
any meaning in todays world? Adams knows from 
painful personal experience how little what he calls 
the ‘art music’ of our time has penetrated the pub- 
lic consciousness. When he conducted the Berkeley 
Symphony at the Greek Theater during last 
September's Aid and Comfort marathon, the men- 
tion of his name was not sufficient to prevent a 
confrontation with “Bill Graham’s thugs,” 
who subjected him to the humiliating ques- 
tion, “What band are you with?” 
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Recalling those incidents, Adams found it easy to grin 
sardonically about Masur’s flattering and jocular query. 
But the German conductor may be right. At 44, John 
Adams comes as close as any musician of his generation 
to answering the maestro’s description. And the 1990s 
may be his decade, the period of consolidation and 
growth, the years in which Adams finally transcends his 
minimalist roots and achieves the uncategorizable syn- 
thesis portended in his music during the last half decade. 

Considering his visibility in the next few months, 
Adams can afford to shrug off any slight. On Thursday, 
his second opera, The Death of Klinghoffer, which gener- 
ated enormous sound and fury when it opened in 
Brussels in March, will receive its American premiére at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Kurt Masur, who has 
talked to Adams many times since that initial chat, has 
lived up to the courage of his 
compliments: He will inaugu- 
rate his first Lincoln Center 
season on Sept. 11 with the 
composer’s Two Fanfares for 
Orchestra (Tromba_ lontana 
and Short Ride in a Fast 
Machine). The concert will be 
televised on KQED at 9 p.m. 

And the Bay Area, which for 
a variety of reasons — none of 
them particularly noble — has 
heard precious little of Adams’ 
newest works in recent years, 
is getting the opportunity to 
catch up. In late July and 
August, Adams appeared as 
guest music director of Santa 
Cruz’s Cabrillo Music Festival, 
Northern California’s liveliest 
and most provocative summer- 
time bash, where he presented a stimulating, eclectic 
repertory that included Gustav Mahler, Benjamin 
Britten, traditional Persian music, three of his own re- 
cent works — Eros Piano, The Wound-Dresser and The 
Black Gondola — and a performance by Elements of 
Praise, the sensational Oakland-based gospel choir. 

In November, Adams will return for a subscription 
week to the San Francisco Symphony, where, a decade 
ago, he — along with then-music director Edo de Waart 
and artistic adviser Michael Steinberg — effected a qui- 
et revolution in the way leading American orchestras 
program and market contemporary music. The Davies 
Symphony Hall repertoire will include the world pre- 
miére of El Dorado, a 25-minute opus that will mark the 
composer’s return to extended orchestral writing after 
his grueling two-year involvement with The Death of 
Klinghoffer. The latter, as part of a six-way co-produc- 
tion, reaches San Francisco in November 1992 with the 
original cast and with Adams in the pit. The Nonesuch 
recording of Klinghoffer should be released next spring. 

Adams is one of the few American “art composers” 
who can live off his music. His most famous piece, Nixon 
in China, has been the most popular opera of the last 
decade, performed all over the world and boasting im- 
pressive record sales. Nonesuch has contracted to record 


“Contemporary art 
music has become a 
game of numbers. 
Composers are be- 


having like scien- 
tists or, worse, like 
college professors.” 





all new pieces; Boosey and Hawkes publishes all his 
scores. And there are guest conducting stints and occa- 
sional residencies, like the Creative Chair of the Saint 
Paul Chamber Orchestra, where he served for two years. 
Adams has arrived at this point despite swimming 
against the current of the times and in the face of his own 
professional background. 


A LT Fl i U is ia he’s been branded a minimal- 


ist, John Adams’ music does not fall into conventional pi- 
geonholes — which seems appropriate for an era that 
has lacked a prevailing aesthetic. Kept alive by propa- 
gandists like Pierre Boulez, serialism, which arose from 
the Austrian composer Arnold Schoenberg’s credo that 
all keys had equal harmonic value, continued to bewil- 
der audiences whose ears were not sufficiently adept at 
unraveling its complicated 
arrangements of pitch, 
rhythm and timbre. Great 
composers have used serial- 
ism to often moving ends, 
but many listeners, perceiv- 
ing only forbidding disso- 
nances, kept away. 

Designed to counter seri- 
alism, the American “New 
Romanticism” reverted to 
tonality. Composers like 
David Del Tredici and 
George Rochberg self-con- 
sciously set out on lushly or- 
chestrated harmonic paths 
and dared to return to home 
keys. But after a while, 
many people wondered if 
these journeys were really 
necessary. They wondered 
why they needed Rochberg’s Piano Quintet when 
Brahms’ piece for the same instruments served them 
perfectly well. 

Minimalism, which can be dated from the premiére 
of Terry Riley’s Jn C in San Francisco in 1965, came, 
then, at an auspicious moment. The rigor of its repeated 
fragments seemed as austere as anything from the seri- 
alist school. The strict tonality struck untutored ears 
gratefully. The aleatoric (chance) passages paid their 
obeisances to John Cage. And the meditative nature of 
the music found a hearty response in a generation then 
tuning in to Eastern philosophies. 

In the next two decades, minimalism often acquired 
the inflections of rock. It grew to incorporate texts, nar- 
ratives and choruses. Minimalism can’t help but suggest 
ritual. That may be why some of its most potent work can 
be found in theatrical situations — in Philip Glass’ life of 
Gandhi opera, Satyagraha; in Michael Nyman’s scores 
for Peter Greenaway’s movies; in dance pieces like 
Michael Torke’s creations for Peter Martins; or in Adams’ 
commission for Lucinda Childs’ Light Over Water. 

Minimalism has become the most popular art music 
of our time, but not everyone has jumped on the band- 
wagon. Critics accuse it of being too easy, too accessible; 
they deride it as transcendental wallpaper, Muzak for 
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lazy post-modernists. And Adams has come in for his share of 
that abuse. 

On a spring afternoon, Adams is sitting in Oakland’s 
Rockridge Cafe, near the Claremont Hotel area where he and 
his family bought a “fixer-upper” last spring. Adams is married 
to arts administrator and photographer Deborah O’Grady, 
with whom he has two children — Emily, 7, and Sam, 5. He has 
become quite a house-husband these days, composing during 
the 9-to-5 hours when the kids are at school; he abhors inter- 
ruptions, even fuming at having to take his car to the shop. His 
round tortoise-shell glasses, along with his graying hair, give 
Adams the look of an eternal postgraduate. Between bites of a 
hamburger, the composer stoutly defends the music with 
which his name has become associated. 

“As ageneral concept, minimalism was the only meaningful 
development in Western art music since World War II, since 
serialism,” he states emphatically. “There’s John Cage, of 
course. But I don’t think that Cage’s ideology, though it was 
radical, ever succeeded in producing a significant or great body 
of music. Whereas I think minimalism reshaped Western art 
music. That’s why it got — and still gets — people so upset. 
Imagine what Tristan und Isolde sounded like to someone 
raised on Weber, Schubert or even Berlioz. It must have sound- 
ed like the work of a completely deranged mind.” 

Although he gently mocks his minimalist colleagues’ ar- 
dent pursuit of Mammon, Adams believes that high art can, 
and should, be popular. He’s incensed by the fact that there 
hasn’t been a serious musician on a Time cover since Pierre 
Boulez in 1971 (in his view, and that of most respected com- 
posers, Andrew Lloyd Webber scarcely counts). Adams 
blames the intelligentsia’s peculiarly puritanical attitude 
toward contemporary art for much of the criticism directed 
at minimalism. 

“New music, and we all bear purple hearts from attending 
those concerts, is often a trial, and we're all supposed to suffer,” 
he says, shaking his head in mock pain. “Everyone’s been made 
to feel that if a piece were appreciable, and downright enjoy- 
able on first hearing, there had to be something suspicious 
about it. 

“But what’s wonderful about art,” he continues, “is that it 
can embrace all kinds of human experience. It can embrace 
simplicity and complexity, both a childlike and tremendously 
intricate gesture. And where we go wrong is in trying to dictate 
the spirit of the times in art. 

“One of the reasons I’ve enjoyed exploring Benjamin 
Britten recently is that when I was a student, he was consid- 
ered déclassé, a glib composer out of style with the 
times. Believe it or not, I had never heard Britten’s 
most famous opera, Peter Grimes, until two years 
ago. It was an incredible discovery. I never stopped 
to worry about what style it was in. It was just a 
deeply inspired work of art.” 

It’s hard to say exactly when Adams embraced 
minimalism, but even in his most “orthodox” mini- 
malist works — Phrygian Gates for solo piano, the 
orchestral Common Tones in Simple Time, and the 
brilliant string septet, Shaker Loops — his is not a 
voice to be confused with those of Glass or his other 
contemporaries, Riley and Reich. Like them, 
Adams uses repetitions, thematic fragments and 
arpeggios within a determinedly tonal, slowly 
evolving harmonic framework. But his music sim- 
ply sounds different. For one thing, his work is har- 
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monically more complex than the music of Philip Glass. And 
unlike Glass and Reich, who have shown a predilection for the 
exotic in their choice of texts, there is a distinctly American 
quality to Adams’ music, both in his choice of sung texts (The 
Wound-Dresser, to the Whitman poem, and inspired by his fa- 
ther’s terminal cancer, is Adams’ most moving setting) and in 
the incorporation of traditional forms, like gospel music in the 
exuberantly nose-thumbing 1982 Grand Pianola Music, which 
manages to poke fun at both Aaron Copland and Beethoven’s 
Emperor Concerto. That piece annoyed even some of Adams’ 
staunchest admirers: Minimalists are not supposed to have a 
sense of humor. 

Adams believes passionately that serious music has taken a 
terribly wrong turn. “Contemporary Western art music,” he 
says, “has largely abdicated that essential power of music to 
move people on the most basic emotional and spiritual levels. It 
has become a game of numbers. Composers have decided they 
want to behave like scientists, or worse, they want to behave 
like college professors.” 

For Adams, the degeneration of art music into sterile for- 
mulae is an example of misapplied intellectualism. “Look, 
James Joyce was one of the most imaginative and complex fig- 
ures in 20th-century literature,” he says. “But if you read his 
letters, you find he was intimidated by the simplest musician. 
He thought literature was a poor, ragged handmaiden com- 
pared to music.” 


ADAMS’ refusal to categorize music as “high” or “low” 


can be traced to his upbringing. He was born in Worcester, 
Mass., growing up in New Hampshire in a musically inclined 
family. (Despite his name, Adams is not a descendant of our 
second president; his surname was originally Adamsson, and 
his forebears were Swedish.) His grandfather ran the biggest 
dance emporium in the state, Irwin’s Winnipesaukee Dance 
Hall. His father played clarinet, both jazz and classical; his 
mother sang amateur contralto. The emotional directness of 
rock and jazz made an early, and lasting, impression on 
Adams. 

“Benny Goodman and Mozart sat side-by-side on the same 
shelf,” he recalls, “and there was no opprobrium attached to 
one or special honor applied to the other. We, as Americans, are 
born into a culture that is constantly crossing over. I think ev- 
ery other American has had the same experience. Most of us, 
basically, are not squares.” 

That philosophy may explain why, despite his use of it in 
conversation, he detests the term “crossover,” an expression 
coined for “serious” music with popular appeal. “It’s 
strictly marketing terminology, and it’s extremely 
insulting. It’s trying to tell you that you’re either on 
one track or the other.” 

Like many superior musicians, Adams was a 
gifted child. He was a superb clarinetist, but his true 
gift was for composing. At the age of 11, he was com- 
posing symphonies in his head while walking; by 13, 
he had written and conducted a suite for string or- 
chestra. 

In the mid-’60s, he was accepted by Harvard, 
where he studied composition. It was a time of vio- 
lent transition almost everywhere, except within 
that universitys music department, which re- 
mained without prevailing musical dogmas. But the 
lack of a theoretical “party line,” Adams feels, may 
have helped him keep his aesthetic options open. 
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(Students of composition at Princeton, by contrast, were 
subjected to Milton Babbit’s extreme serialism.) And 
Adams found inspiration in the teachings of Leon 
Kirchner, a composer “who had a strong heritage, both 
European and Jewish. His friends and colleagues were 
people like Rudolf Serkin, Alexander Schneider, and 
those wonderful musicians who had studied with Arnold 
Schoenberg at UCLA. I inherited that weighty mantle of 
tradition.” 

In 1971, after a period of freelance performing in New 
England (he served regularly as extra clarinetist with the 
Boston Symphony), Adams received his master’s degree 
and drove across country to Northern California, attract- 
ed by the region’s reputation for fostering avant-garde 
work. Instead of creating cutting-edge works among a 
supportive community of like-minded artists, however, 
Adams found himself unpacking cartons in a warehouse 
in West Oakland. After a year 
of this, a discouraged Adams 
was about ready to give up on 
his West Coast odyssey and re- 
turn to Eastern academia 
when a music-teaching job 
came open at the San Fran- 
cisco Conservatory of Music. 
Fellow composer and Harvard 
grad David Del Tredici, recom- 
mended Adams to Milton 
Salkind, president of the con- 
servatory. Salkind hired 
Adams to teach composition 
and theory in 1972. He didn’t 
leave for 10 years. 

The conservatory position 
turned out to be a dream job. 
Among Adams’ duties was di- 
recting the conservatory’s 
New Music Ensemble. For the 
young composer, this was a golden opportunity to try out 
his ideas, to hear his works and those of other contempo- 
rary composers performed. At the time, the 25-year-old 
Adams was under the Zen-like spell of avant-garde com- 
poser and teacher John Cage, the prophet of chance com- 
position; he was also interested in the work of the late 
English composer Cornelius Cardew, whose “Scratch 
Music” encouraged the use of “found” sound objects. Both 
of these influences can be heard in the earliest of Adams’ 
works to gain any currency, Christian Zeal and Activity, 
the central panel of a 19738 triptych, American Standard 
(the title derived. from a brand of kitchen appliance). 
Adams starts with the hymn tune, then superimposes a 
text-sound composition of a revivalist preaching about 
Christ’s healing of the man with the withered hand over a 
series of free-floating harmonies. Christian Zeal still casts 
an extraordinarily evocative spell: The interplay of voice 
and music summons a crude but discernible ritual 
strength to this tale of Christian redemption. 

Adams’ programming was as eclectic and creative as 
his composition. The freedom he granted composers at the 
conservatory is still fondly remembered. The ensemble’s 
concerts might feature a serial essay one week and a 
chance piece the next. Salkind recalls the concerts as 
“pretty wild. We never knew what to expect. We didn't 


lt took two years 

and the aid of a 
Jungian therapist to 
end Adams’ compos- 


er’s block. When it 
did end, the results 
were spectacular. 





like everything, but then we’ve always let composers do 
what they wanted. Everybody liked John. He had a style 
of his own. I certainly didn’t see him as a minimalist.” 

In 1978, Adams got his big break: De Waart hired him 
as the San Francisco Symphony’s composer-in-residence. 
Adams took the opportunity to introduce the notoriously 
conservative San Francisco music community to new mu- 
sic. Between 1978 and 1985, when de Waart departed, 
Adams made enormous strides toward demolishing the 
barriers between conventional symphony audiences and 
those listeners who thirsted after drinking from the fresh- 
est streams of contemporary music. The avant-garde had 
traditionally prospered in the Bay Area, but it seemed to 
settle for the Monday night ghetto and for loyal, sophisti- 
cated but aging audiences comprised, to some extent, of 
composers and their friends. 

With the New and Unusual Music series, Adams set 
out to change all that. Except 
when it featured a major draw, 
like Cage, the project avoided 
Davies Hall, traveling instead 
to a variety of unconventional 
venues (like tony fashion 
marts) and settling eventually 
for the casual nightclub ambi- 
ence of the pre-multiplexed 
Kabuki Theatre. 

With one of the country’s 
leading orchestras at his dis- 
posal, and the support of the 
national new music communi- 
ty, Adams’ program proved an 
overwhelming success, ulti- 
mately serving as the model for 
other composer-in-residency 
programs across the country. 

Eclecticism was the key to 
the success of the New and 
Unusual Music series. “Our concerts were good copy,” 
Adams says. “People were so tired of writing about Mozart 
and Beethoven festivals, and suddenly there were pro- 
grams with Reich and Gyorgy Ligeti, Cage and Meredith 
Monk, and they really turned people on; they acknowl- 
edged the astonishingly wide pedigree of new music. I just 
took this enormous variety of experience and put it on the 
same stage.” 

Adams’ own work, meanwhile, was undergoing a ma- 
jor evolution. He began to compose on a much broader 
canvas. When the San Francisco Symphony commis- 
sioned him in 1981 to write an orchestral piece for the 
opening of Davies Hall, Adams scored the piece, 
Harmonium, for 275 instrumentalists and choristers. 
Adams set verse by John Donne (“Negative Love”) and 
Emily Dickinson (“Because I could not stop for death” and 
“Wild Nights — Wild Nights”), concentrated on isolated 
tones and dramatically slowed-down harmonic change for 
32 minutes. Modulation suddenly acquired a visceral 
force — what Adams termed “celestial gear-shifting.” The 
recording of Harmonium was nominated for a Grammy. 
Today, a decade later, Harmonium, though very much a 
minimalist masterpiece, appears as a transitional work, a 
step away from jittery minimalist principles toward the 
expansive, romantic landscapes that Adams admires in 
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Mahler and Sibelius and whose influence can be felt in his re- 
cent compositions. 

In 1983, just after completing Light Over Water, Adams suf- 
fered asevere case of composer’s block. “Nothing came out that 
I liked,” Adams recalls. “People thought that I was looking 
deeply into the abyss. In fact, it was just a crisis of musical lan- 
guage.” It took two years and the help of a renowned Jungian 
therapist before he broke out of it — but when he did, the re- 
sults were spectacular. Harmonielehre, also a San Francisco 
Symphony commission, is a deeply emotional work that 
marked the start of a new phase for Adams: pure, large-scale 
orchestral writing. The three-movement form suggests sym- 
phonic structure; the movement titles, with their allusions to 
the Grail legend and Adams’ daughter, Emily, hint at both spir- 
itual and autobiographical subtexts, whimsically recalling 
Richard Strauss’ Sinfonia Domestica. And the title, an allusion 
to Schoenberg’s 1910 treatise on harmony, reaffirms Adams’ 
dedication to the musical past. Harmonielehre was warmly re- 
ceived and was nominated for a Pulitzer Prize. It has since been 
performed by many orchestras. 

Meanwhile, Adams was working on the piece that would 
catapult him to international fame, Nixon in China. The idea 
for the opera was born in 1983, when a mutual friend intro- 
duced Adams to erstwhile wunderkind opera director Peter 
Sellars at New Hampshire’s Monadnock Music Festival. 
Sellars, like Adams a Harvard grad, proposed that they collab- 
orate on an opera about Richard Nixon — possibly the least 
likely candidate for an opera in the long history of that form. 
Not surprisingly, Adams was less than enthusiastic at first, but 
he gradually warmed to Sellars’ notion of writing an opera that 
would address modern mythologies. 

The opera, completed in 1987, was a collaboration between 
Adams, Sellars, poet Alice Goodman and choreographer Mark 
Morris. Its subject, the historic 1972 meeting between Nixon 
and Mao in Beijing, was treated ironically with broad, cartoon- 
like strokes, the various scenes staged as a series of photo op- 
portunities and fantasies. Only the final scene, as the charac- 
ters soliloquized in their bedrooms, ventured behind the politi- 
cal and emotional masks. 

The opera marked a great transition for Adams. In addition 
to minimalist choruses, outrageously parodistic music for 
Mark Morris’ ballet, and soaring arias for Pat Nixon and Chou 
En-Lai, Adams ended the opera with a great ensemble involv- 
ing most of the principal characters. The complex, nuanced 
style of that scene prefigured the rich style of 
Klinghoffer. 

Nixon outraged the traditionalists; the unofficial 
premiére (from the piano score) at the Herbst 
Theatre was notable for the sight of Terence 
McEwen, then the Opera’s general director, 
galumphing up the aisle in the middle of Act I. 
Unsurprisingly, the official premiére at the Houston 
Grand Opera in November 1987 attracted immense 
media attention. The reviews were largely favorable. 
But even the doubters had to admit that Adams was 
a natural operatic composer. Probably not since 
Benjamin Britten’s Peter Grimes in the mid-1940s 
had the lyric theater found a voice who on a first out- 
ing seemed so at ease in the medium. 

Since then, Nixon has racked up an impressive per- 
formance history. Sellars’ production alone (there are 
three others on view in Europe) has been seen in eight 
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cities (Paris’ Bobigny Theater is next in December) and has been 
televised by PBS (in a version that Adams describes as “lead- 
footed” and “sodden”). And the Grammy-winning Nixon record- 
ing found its way onto several “Best of the Decade” lists. 

The experience of working on Nixon taught Adams about 
stagecraft. He came to understand opera’s unique capabilities, 
the things it can do better than any other art form — such as 
presenting simultaneous and warring emotional states. He 
used that knowledge in his most ambitious — and controver- 
sial — project yet, The Death of Klinghoffer. The new operais a 
poetic recounting of the murder of the elderly American Jew 
Leon Klinghoffer during the hijacking of the cruise ship Achille 
Lauro in 1985; in a larger sense, it is a meditation on the seem- 
ingly eternal Arab-Zionist conflict in the Middle East. It bowed 
March 19 in the shadow of the Persian Gulf war at Brussels’ 
Théatre Royal de la Monnaie, and has since traveled to Lyon 
and Vienna. 

Klinghoffer treats an incendiary situation with a series of 
muted, choreographed tableaux. The tragic grandeur of its 
themes — the inability of Arabs and Jews to realize that more 
unites them than separates them — inspires some of Adams’ 
most sinuously lyrical writing for solo voice, chorus and ampli- 
fied large orchestra. 

The piece refuses to take sides, refuses to sensationalize. 
(Klinghoffer is shot offstage, although his falling body returns 
for a gorgeous aria.) But despite Adams’ evenhanded treat- 
ment, the piece created an enormous furor. 

During the premiére week of Klinghoffer in Brussels, 
Adams seemed a web of exposed nerve endings, dashing from 
interview to interview with increasing signs of fatigue. During 
the major press conference the afternoon of the premiére, with 
thoughts of the incineration of Baghdad on his mind, he rhetor- 
ically asked the convened reporters, “What is America export- 
ing these days?” and supplied the answer himself: “Smart 
bombs.” The press, which had come for blood, ate up the quote, 
ignoring Adams’ statement that the opera was about reflection 
and healing. 

Adams was also on edge because of technical frustrations. 
Never before had he attempted to balance conventional instru- 
ments with synthesizers and samplers (what he calls the 
“sound design”) on such a complex scale in a 1,200-seat audito- 
rium, and he wasn’t sure it was all working until the opera 
started. The murky English diction of the Flemish-language 
chorus, which carried scores during part of the premiére per- 
formance, vexed Adams, too. 

Finally, there was the great supertitle debate. 
Adams, who had learned about the need for compre- 
hensibility in English with Nixon, desperately want- 
ed them; librettist Goodman did not. The 200 super- 
titles were prepared in lovely, flowing Arabic script, 
but they weren’t projected until the dress rehearsal. 
Everyone took one look at the visual overload (the ti- 
tles competed with George Tsypin’s massive set, ex- 
tended video projections and Mark Morris’ very mo- 
bile dance company) and simply freaked. Sellars or- 
dered the supertitles dropped and Adams resigned 
himself to the problem. 

Opening night was electric — and not just be- 
cause of the enormous anticipation stirred by the 
opera. A month before the opening, with the Persian 
Gulf war still raging and rehearsals in full swing, 
Belgian government officials, worried about possible 





terrorist reprisals, had pressured Gérard Mortier, direc- 
tor of the Monnaie, to cancel the premiére. He persisted 
and won. But on opening night, patrons stood around on 
the Sol LeWitt-designed floor of the Monnaie’s lobby, 
camouflaging their anxiety as best they could. 

The enormous press contingent — there were 83 
journalists from outside Belgium — responded along 
predictable lines. The old-guard naysayers, like the 
Wall Street Journal, found it anti-dramatic and too 
rooted in minimalism, and pondered the taste factor in 
the subject matter. The New York Times raved, as much 
as that paper is capable of such an activity. The British, 
hostile to Sellars after his Glyndebourne Magic Flute 
last year, were generally cool, even mocking in their tra- 
ditionally condescending manner. One of their number 
advised Adams “to retreat to the safe world of minimal- 
ism, pure and simple.” 

Sitting among the open- 
ing night crowd, Adams 
seemed a study in tension. 
You saw his neck muscles 
stiffen as the chorus mouthed 
unintelligible sounds over the 
amplified orchestra and the 
japeries in Sellars’ direction 
of the first scene fell flat. But 
by the end of the evening, 
with the song of the dead 
Klinghoffer and _ contralto 
Sheila Nadler’s powerhouse 
soliloquy as the grieving, en- 
raged Marilyn Klinghoffer 
(the murdered Leon’s wid- 
ow), Adams had visibly re- 
laxed. For an Adams/Sellars 
opening night, it had gone 
reasonably well. 


ADAMS evinces increasing dissatisfaction with 


the people responsible for programming and presenting 
new music. He has some reason for feeling this way. 
Under the successive direction of the two composers-in- 
residence who followed him, Charles Wuorinen and 
George Perle, the innovative San Francisco Symphony 
program that Adams developed into a national model 
finds itself in perilous shape. “Over the past few years it’s 
had all the appearance of a terminal patient, with peo- 
ple standing around waiting to turn off the respirator, 
and nobody’s had the nerve to do it,” Adams says. He be- 
lieves that some of the composers who've held the post 
recently have failed to reach out to a broader musical 
constituency. “Perle, Milton Babbit and the other 
MacArthur Foundation winners represent only a mi- 
nuscule corner of the culture. It’s not that they don’t 
care; they do, desperately.” Drily, Adams adds, “Charles, 
in fact, sometimes acts like he’s holding the Grail.” 

Nor is he fond of what he finds in ordinary concert 
halls. “Orchestra programs just aren’t very interesting, 
and they’re simply not well played. I'd make an excep- 
tion for someone like Simon Rattle and his City of 
Birmingham Symphony Orchestra. But generally, the 
attitude is wham, bam, thank you ma’am. The orches- 
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tra goes on automatic pilot, it gets a standing ovation, 
and that’s culture. As it was in the 1930s, when 
Toscanini was elevated into a totem, culture still speaks 
with a foreign accent. Of course, some of the native-born 
guys can be just as boring as the foreigners.” 

Adams may have taken on the directorship of the 
Cabrillo Music Festival this summer as a challenge. His 
growing assurance as a conductor paid offin remarkable 
ways. When his concertmaster abruptly flew off to 
France for a funeral, Adams canceled the scheduled vio- 
lin concerto and replaced it with Haydn’s Hen Symphony, 
which he performed after only one hour of rehearsal. The 
results, on a sultry afternoon at Mission San Juan 
Bautista (one of the festival venues), were inspiring. 

What has changed noticeably about Adams in the 
past few years is his increasing passion for what is 
known as “world music,” es- 
pecially from the Middle 
East — a passion that pro- 
foundly influenced Kling- 
hoffer. “It’s the only thing 
that does it for me now,” says 
Adams. “Music that exists 
outside the Western tradi- 
tion is much less artistically 
self-conscious. That doesn’t 
mean it’s not complicated — 
certainly North Indian and 
Persian music spring from a 
complex theoretical basis. 
But it’s not self-conscious in 
the way Western music is. 
The relationship of listener 
to creator is different. The 
auteur theory, as they say in 
movies, is not paramount in 
world music. We listen, not 
to a beautiful work for symphony orchestra. We listen 
to Mahler. We get hung up on his life, his problems, his 
persona. That’s almost unheard of in other cultures. 
Just this morning I was listening to this incredible 
Japanese gagaku music on KPFA. I never thought to 
ask who wrote it.” 

Ask Adams about the last great piece of music he 
heard and he rephrases the question. “I’d rather talk 
about the last great musical experience I had. That was 
when I was invited to a rehearsal by the Elements of 
Praise. Debbie and I went down to check them out for 


the Cabrillo Festival. [heard them in ACT’s production | 


of The Gospel at Colonus, but that was nothing com- 
pared to what they do on their own turf. 

“They perform the music of this brilliant man, James 
Mitchell, who is their director. We thought we'd just sneak 
in the back of the hall and sit there. But Mitchell insisted 
on introducing us to the choir. Remember, this was a re- 
hearsal, and there were kids climbing all over the church. 

“The group started to sing. And within 15 minutes I 
was profoundly moved, blown away, inspired. Nothing 
I’ve heard by an ‘art composer in the past year has done 
that to me.” & 





Allan Ulrich is The Examiner’s music and dance critic. 
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My rise and fall trom 
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By Veronique Vienne 
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“lll never move back to New York,” I of- 
ten said. “Who needs it?” Apparently, I 
did. After almost a decade in the San 
Francisco magazine world, I left a chal- 
lenging job, dear friends and a creative 
community — all that to go back toa 
daunting life in Manhattan. I rational- 
ized that I had to prove to myself that I 
was still “up to it”; but I had forgotten 
that to get up there in New York, you 
have to ride elevators. 


ow are you?” she asked politely as the elevator 

doors were closing, and her question sent a chill 

down my spine. So early in the morning her con- 

cern had an existential ring. “How am I doing?” 

was always the question for anyone working at 

Condé Nast Publications. “Fine,” I said, “but not 
quite awake, perhaps.” 

Wrong answer. She raised one eyebrow slightly. God for- 
bid you should look sleepy, tired or weary. Predators are 
known to attack the weakest animals in the herd. Even if you 
are sick, you should never admit it — someone might take ad- 
vantage of it and move in on your territory. “Try exercising,” 
suggested the Vogue editorial assistant as the door opened on 
her floor. She waved at me and stepped out briskly, and I took 
a mental note of the way she wore her Alaia — with a white 
tee and a simple row of pearls. Perfectly understated. I had to 
close my eyes: Six months ago I couldn’t spell Azzedine Alaia; 
today I was analyzing and deconstructing his fashion state- 
ment at 7:45 in the morning. I had been an eager student. To 
stay with the pack at Condé Nast one has to be swift, opinion- 
ated — and ruthless. 

Much of the learning at 350 Madison Ave., where Vogue, 
Glamour, Mademoiselle, Self, Vanity Fair, HG, GQ and Brides 
are housed, is done while riding the elevators. (The four other 
properties owned by Condé Nast Publications — Allure, 
Details, Gourmet and Traveler — are located elsewhere in 
Manhattan.) In the elevators, the company’s vertical campus, 
employees trade remarks, swap ideas and steal looks at each 
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A portrait of the 
author as an ex- 
employee: Former 
Self magazine 

art director 
Véronique Vienne 
still gets up in the 
world in New York. 





Like most victims of 
abuse, Conde Nast’s 
employees worship 
their abuser — and 
the levendary 
Alexander Liberman 


is their hero. 
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other. Celebrated models, smart editors, known writers, occa- 
sional movie stars and some of the cutest photographers in the 
business are among the passengers. For many people, the jour- 
ney from the lobby to their floors, and vice versa, is a chance to 
make important eye contacts, check out their inklings about up- 
coming trends and record pieces of other people’s conversation. 
For others, it can be a journey to the center of some rather un- 
pleasant emotions — greed and envy, for starters. 

Every CNP employee has a favorite elevator story, some in- 
nocuous, others quite dramatic. A friend of mine, for example, got 
fired between the 20th and the 15th floors by his boss, a woman 
he had known for 10 years. “She was going away on a brief vaca- 
tion,” he recalls, “and asked me to help carry her bags to the lobby. 
So here I am holding her fancy pieces of luggage, and she says, 
‘Darling, I had a wonderful idea: Why don’t you become a con- 
tributing editor?’ We were alone in the elevator and she was just 
chatting away. ‘Am I fired?’ I asked. ‘Nothing like that, really, 
dear,’ she exclaimed. So I took her to her limo, and on the way 
back up I came across the personnel director in the elevator. ‘If 
you have a minute, follow me into my office, she suggested. It was 
perfectly orchestrated.” 

To get a “private” moment with some very busy people, it is 
not an uncommon procedure at CNP to ride with them up and 
down. I have dropped 240 feet with an editor while discussing a 
layout and holding her Limoges teacup brimful with Earl Grey, 
milk-please-but-no-sugar. I have seen art directors in Armani 
suits step in, escorted by photographers wearing fatigues; assis- 
tants in Romeo Gigli sent down to the lobby to buy candies. 
Everyone is on the lookout. Just get in, take a spin and see the 
CNP world. 

This constant back-and-forth, up-and-down and in-and-out 
movement is emblematic of the Condé Nast corporate culture, 
where hiring and firing are both dramatic and sudden. “The seas 
are often choppy and careers can sink like a stone,” wrote the 
New York Times about CNP in 1989. It is change for the sake of 
change. Condé Nast management philosophy mirrors the indus- 
try it serves, the world of fashion, where the only certainty is the 
knowledge that the present fad will soon be outmoded. 

When you cast away last season’s favorite, you create a vacuum, 
a fleeting weightlessness and a sense of expectation that is often 
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Alexander and his 
angels : CNP “men- 
tor and tormentor” 
Alexander Liberman, 
far left, with editors- 
in-chief Alexandra 
Penney of Self, top 
left, Anna Wintour of 
Vogue, left, and Tina 
Brown of Vanity Fair, 
above. 





more compelling than anything you could imagine in its place. 
People who understand this principle sooner or later find their 
way to Condé Nast. One of the most colorful editors-in-chief, Self 
magazine's Alexandra Penney, used to give away her entire 
wardrobe once a year — showing a rare gutsy spirit and mani- 
festing ahead of time that she was suited for the top position. 
Employees who try to keep a tight hold on their jobs miss the 
point and fail to comprehend the reason why they were hired in 
the first place: to contribute to the molecular activity at the mag- 
azine and add a new layer of complexity to the ongoing drama. 
All those who work at CNP can look forward to getting in and 
out of favor as often as they ride up and down the famous eleva- 
tors — at least twice a day. “They keep changing the rules on 
you,” explains an editor who was hired for a specific job, promot- 
ed twice in a short time, and then suddenly fired. Your job de- 
scription bears very little resemblance to what’s expected of you. 
There is an implicit commitment to extravagance, and logic is 
frowned upon. “When they say, ‘Let’s turn right,’” says an insid- 
er, “it doesn’t mean they have decided to turn right; it only means 
that they are talking about turning right. Actually, they proba- 
bly intend to turn left.” This atmosphere creates complex rituals 
of commitment and sacrifice; the creative process is an act of re- 
nouncement and immolation: First you fight for your idea, then 
you give it up — and leave it to others either to complete or to de- 
stroy your project. 
ar correspondents must feel the way I did the day I 
arrived from San Francisco in 1989 to become the art 
director of Self magazine: I was sent to the front — 
the corporate suites on the 14th floor — where a clas- 
sic CNP power struggle was under way. There I met 
the man known as a mentor and a tormentor, a man 
many magazine people both respect and fear, Alexander 
Liberman. For 50 years the creative force behind the Condé Nast 
Publications group of magazines, Liberman is a monumental fig- 
ure. Facing him was Anthea Disney, the editor-in-chief who had 
hired me. Rochelle Udell, considered by some to be CNP 
Chairman S.I. Newhouse’s choice as successor to Liberman, was 
trying to act as a benevolent adviser to Anthea, while at the same 
time negotiating her own political status. Twelve weeks later, 
Disney “resigned.” She announced her departure the day my fur- 
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niture arrived from the West Coast; I UPOLATNY 
remember searching through card- a 
board boxes for a pair of scissors to clip es 

the story in the Wall Street Journal. Disney’s departure, the 
Journal said, was due to her “direct and frequent run-ins with 
Alexander Liberman ... (who) wanted to become more involved 
in the look of the magazine. He started calling the shots.” 

I figured my days were numbered, but before I left 1 wanted to 
experience for myself life under Liberman’s notorious editorial 

command. “Consistency is the sign of a small mind,” he told me 
for openers. “Don’t be stylish, you'll be dated,” he would then ad- 
monish. And he kept after me: “Un peu plus de brutalité, s’il vous 
plait, ma chére amie” (A little more brutality, please, my dear 

friend), he insisted when my fashion layouts looked too “nice” to 
him — and my heart would sink. I was at the mercy of aman who 
was so smooth he never made a sound when entering a room. 

Liberman is not an aristocrat by birth, but he certainly be- 
haves like one. Tall, handsome, charismatic, he is a commanding 
figure, the very image of gentility. Since his arrival from France 
in the early ’40s, he has imbued CNP’s editorial staffs — and 
readers — with an impeccable sense of “class.” In a 1949 issue of 
House & Garden, I came across this telling description of his 
friend Philip Johnson’s celebrated Glass House: “Visitors who 
have not seen the kitchen in operation are worried by the fact that 
the servant must prepare the meal in full view of the guests. 
Given a maid (or a butler) of personal neatness, orderliness and, if 
possible, a sense of self-effacement, this presents no real problem. 
The problem, of course, is to find such a domestic.” 

In my kitchen-like, white Formica office at 350 
Madison Ave., I, too, was made to feel that I was prepar- 
ing meals in full view of the guests. The magazine was 
laid out in a cocktail-party atmosphere, with editors 
constantly drifting in and out of the room, holding their 
manuscripts as if they were Paloma Picasso evening 
bags. Frivolous and intrusive, they would lean on the 
counters and, lifting pieces of paper as if they were lids 
of saucepans, peek at the work in progress. 
But the true test of my composure — per- 
sonal neatness, orderliness and sense of 
self-effacement — was the way I handled 
the visits of our elegant host, Alexander 
Liberman. 

Contrasting with his cool and civi- 
lized demeanor, Alexandra Penney, the 
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no new Self editor-in-chief, was bois- 


onde Nast terous, loud and uninhibited. The 


author of several best-selling sex 
books and a TV personality, she was a character out of a 
Broadway musical. Her corner office, overlooking 45th Street, 
was only a stone’s throw from Times Square, and she produced 
there one of the most entertaining shows in town. Editorial 
meetings were her matinee performances. I would sit among the 
audience — editors who, like me, had dropped everything just 
for a chance to attend — and watch her take the stage. If you 
liked American culture, you had to like her, and Alex Liberman 
was no exception. He treated her with deference, the way 
tourists treat Mickey Mouse when they run into him in the 
streets of the Magic Kingdom. Soon, I realized that Alex and 
Alexandra, these two unlikely characters, empathized with each 
other because they were both performers. 

Liberman is not the calculating Machiavellian figure he has 
been described as: He has no Grand Plan. Rather, he is impro- 
vising, playing a role and enjoying it. Almost 80, he is an impres- 
sive actor. Every morning he gets his cues from his secretary, 
who functions as his booking agent: He is expected at Vanity 
Fair for a cover problem; he needs to schedule 45 minutes at 
Mademoiselle, where a major photo shoot is being edited; around 
noon he should make an appearance at Self to meet the decora- 
tor who is redesigning the reception area; in the 
meantime,Vogue editor-in-chief Anna Wintour is on hold, call- 
ing from Paris. As soon as he gets his script, he makes the rounds 
of the magazines and every situation be- 
comes material for his dramatic interpre- 
tation. In what has turned out to be a 50- 
year engagement — culminating as edito- 
rial director of CNP — he has never 
sought publicity for himself. Like the co- 
median who does not perform for his crit- 
ics and cares only about his audience, 
Liberman measures success in newsstand 
sales figures and lives for the imagined 
applause of the sound of pages turning. 

Unlike the younger art directors who 
collaborate with him and want to show 
that they are on the cutting edge of graph- 
ic design, Liberman knows how to under- 
play stylishness for the benefit of style and 
emphasize immediacy rather than fads. I 
have seen him pick a second-rate photograph for its un- 
expected grace and sneer at slick pictures because they 
were devoid of “charm.” Photographers some- 
times called his layouts sadistic — he 
would not hesitate to crop half 
of a perfectly good 
picture if 
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he thought it would add energy to the 
page, and he loved to create typo- 
graphic havoc between images and 
text just to surprise his audience. He may shock readers, but he 
never intimidates them — and that is his great talent. 

Much to my surprise, I survived in this reckless universe more 
than a couple of months. I attributed my staying power to the fact 
that, being French, I shared some of Liberman’s points of refer- 
ence — he left Paris for the States the year I was born there. It 
helps when two people can enumerate the same Métro stops. But 
there was a limit to how much mileage I could get out of our com- 
mon heritage. It all started, typically, with an elevator incident. 
My niece from Seattle was in town and, like every teen in 
America, she was dying to visit the Mademoiselle office. I couldn’t 
arrange that, because fraternizing between magazines is not en- 
couraged at CNP, but I gave her a grand tour of 
Self instead. A cheerleader and a basketball 
star, she was everything the Condé Nast eleva- 
tor crowd is not: naive, fresh and trusting. And | 
then there was her hair: long, curlyandlayered | 
— all wrong, of course. As I took her back to the 
elevator landing, we bumped into Liberman. 
She kissed me on both cheeks, called me 
“Auntie,” and, as I watched in horror, she got in- 
to the elevator with him. “How do you do?” I 
heard her ask as the doors were closing. I just 
stood there while all the blood in my body de- 
scended to my feet, following my mind into the 
depth of my fear — and at that moment I knew I 
soon would be fired. 

I remember going back to my office and 
putting my head on the desk, with the cool 
Formica right against my cheek. I guess I was 
tired. The charade was over for me. I kept see- 
ing my innocent niece — Condé Nast prototyp- 
ical reader — standing next to Alexander 


Liberman, and I felt my life in the last 12 Vienne: Outside the CNP elevator, 
things are starting to look up. 


months had been a parody. That night she 
asked me who the stern gentleman in the eleva- 
tor was, adding that he looked very unhappy. A couple of weeks 
later I was fired — “We are moving into the next phase,” I was 
told — and joined the ranks of ex-staffers who are nevertheless 
thriving in New York City. 
Ithough he was instrumental in my dismissal, 
Liberman, strangely enough, was sorry to see me go. 
He had thought I would make it — after all, I was 
French. Indeed, CNP’s fondness for European art di- 
rectors and editors is not a simple case of snobbism on 
the part of management, it is a conscious cost-efficient 
decision. Europeans are more likely to survive in an environment 
that is abusive, manipulative and political — they have had 2,000 
years of practice. 

I, however, had spent too much time in America. “What’s your 
problem?” asked the assistant photo editor when I apologized for 
not remembering her name on my first day at Self. “Why are you 
so nice?” With my Gallic accent, she expected me to be rude. She 
knew my survival on the job would depend on it. 

Like most victims of abuse, Condé Nast’s employees worship 
their abuser — and Liberman is their hero. At Self magazine, we 
were no exception. When “Mister Liberman,” as we called him, 
came into the room, there was a heightened sense of purpose, a 
childlike excitement and a delicious urgency. Within seconds, we 
would be geared up for him — someone at my side ready with scis- 
sors, knife and loupe; someone standing by my door transmitting 
signals to the troops; someone at the copy machine; someone 
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alerting the photo department and 
synchronizing their efforts; and two 
“runners” ready to spring into action 
to either fetch an editor or monitor Liberman’s incoming calls. 
This strategic battle formation, which I had devised to respond to 
his tormented creative impulses and protect my team as well as 
myself from his cavalier outbursts (“Simply pathetic, wouldn’t 
you say?” he once dismissed my afternoon’s work) turned out to 
be an effective plan of action. For a while, we all had some fun. But 
design, or God forbid, art direction, were never part of the equa- 
tion. Liberman was too competitive to share a sense of discovery 
with a subordinate designer or give a minion the impression that 
he or she could make a difference. 

Liberman’s editorial direction is better understood in conjunc- 
tion with his art. He has managed to become, in his spare time, 
an artist of international fame, whose monu- 
mental sculptures can be seen on campuses and 
urban plazas. A respected painter as well, he 
knows how to take chances with colors, textures 
and shapes. He manipulates the elements of the 
| magazine page — the headlines, the blurbs, the 
| text and the photographs — in the same way he 
utilizes the huge scraps of steel or the buckets of 
_ | paint out of which he creates his art. Copy for 
| himisa plastic medium, and words are as evoca- 
_ tive as colors; to run a big quote across a page is 

like applying a thick slab of paint on a canvas. 
By posterizing words, playing with them as 
if they were pictures, the Liberman look trivi- 
alizes the purpose of language, and this is per- 
haps the reason he has brought so many edi- 
tors to grief. I remember Anthea Disney’s last 
confrontation with him. We had driven out to 
Warren, Conn., his summer retreat, to get his 
approval of the latest Self magazine layouts. 
He received us in his painting studio, a white- 
washed loft carved out of an old barn. With the 
light streaming down from the skylights, the 
canvases leaning against the paint-spattered 
walls and the smell of linseed oil and turpentine in the air, the 
place was evocative of an artist’s atelier in some provincial town 
in the south of France, where, as a child, I used to spend my 
summer vacations. Imprinted as I was by Proust, Montaigne 
and Cézanne, I was overwhelmed by a kind of nostalgia. But 
Anthea remained focused and alert as she watched Alex study 
the work we had spread out on the table between sketch pads 
and bundles of paint brushes. 

“This is not acceptable,” I remember him saying about a mod- 
est layout for an article exploring the predicaments of ethnic 
women in the workplace. “It’s too static, there is not enough ener- 
gy,” he said. He was looking back and forth at Anthea and me, 
waiting for one of us to agree with him and pledge our support 
with a promise to jazz things up. But doing so would have meant 
violating the spirit of the story. “Can't you do something?” he said, 
turning violently toward me. “Don’t you understand what I am 
talking about?” I took one last look at Anthea, who stood elo- 
quently still. “Yes,” I said at last. “I understand. I know what you 
mean. I'll fix it.” 


But I couldn’t really fix it. At CNP, you don’t fix things. You 
throw them away. @ 





Véronique Vienne, former art director of Image magazine, is a 
freelance creative director /writer who lives in New York City. 


Excerpted with permission from the Columbia J ournalism Review 
and AIGA Journal of Graphic Design. 
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existential hero 


ario runs. That’s the main thing about him. 

Before you know anything else about who he is 

or where he comes from or what he might be do- 

ing hopping across the landscapes of the most- 
loved and most-purchased video games in history, you should 
know this. 

Mario runs — and, if pressed, Mario jumps, with a little 
blurp! sound, like the bark of a baby sea lion. 

Mario runs with his arms pumping by the sides of his red 
suspenders; he wears a red cap, and when he jumps, he touches 
it — he’s a gent. His leaps are buoyant, elated. When you start 
. playing any of the Nintendo games that feature him, you may 
find yourself jumping for the sheer pleasure of the motion. 

Yourself? Wait a minute — that’s Mario jumping on the TV 
screen, right? 

Well, yes and no. For purposes of the game, Mario is a char- 
acter, a dumpy fellow with a big mustache; but he is also a stand- 
in, your iconic representation in the video universe. A certain 
confusion of pronouns is inevitable. 

You can watch Mario Brothers cartoons or read Mario 
Brothers comic books, and they will tell you that Mario (he does 
not seem to have a surname) is a “lovable plumber from 
Brooklyn” who consumes prodigious amounts of pasta. But any- 
one who enters the world of Super Mario Bros. or its sequels will 
ultimately learn otherwise. At the moments of truth — when 
you curse at the screen as Mario falls off the edge of a pit, or 
beam in triumph as he survives one of the game’s deadly ordeals 
— you are Mario. 

You are not alone in the experience. There are, by Nintendo’s 
count, 32 million Mario games in circulation in the United 
States. When you buy a Nintendo system, a Super Mario Bros. 
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The video-game plumber as 





BY SCOTT ROSENBERG 


game cartridge comes with the box. 

There are an awful lot of Marios running around out there, 
without even factoring in all the Mario TV shows (missable), 
Mario videotapes (ditto), Mario thermoses (handy), Mario pen- 
cils (Day-Glo) and Mario breakfast cereal (sweet). 

Mario is the first megastar of high-tech entertainment — 
the first mass-market pop-culture hero to emerge from a com- 
puter-program design rather than a writer’s imagination or a 
Hollywood lot. Nintendo’s publicists say his “Q rating” (a mea- 
sure of celebrity popularity) is higher than that of Mickey 
Mouse. Even if that’s a little hard to believe, the man clearly 
gets around. 

This success is no coincidence, nor is it just a matter of smart 
marketing. Mario’s games have conquered America because, 
like any hit TV show or movie, they satisfy a cultural need — one 
that may delight you or disgust you, but one that’s too big to ig- 
nore. There’s a story of sorts, the tale of an epic quest, encoded in 
the proprietary Nintendo microcircuits of these video games. 
Though the symbolic language in which it’s written may require 
translation for the uninitiated, the psychology that shapes it is 
human — all too human. 


ario carries no gun. The closest approach he 

makes to Rambo-hood is a sometime ability to 

shoot “fireballs” — less-than-infernal projec- 

tiles that rebound with a hollow-coconut plop. 

Mostly he defeats opponents by jumping on top of them, flatten- 
ing them with a squishy bounce that’s less violent than frisky. 

Space-war scenarios dominated the video gamescape before 

Mario’s advent in the early 1980s, but his world has little in com- 

mon with them, and even less with the abstracted racquet-bars 





and balls of the primitive ’70s Pong machines. His 
is a land of warrior turtles and enslaved mush- 
rooms, of vines and fiery snakes and man-eat- 
ing plants — and he is a little guy sent forth 
on a quest to free a captive princess and set 
matters right. Joseph Campbell 

would approve. 

Mario, in short, is a 
creature of myth, not sci- 
ence. It’s significant, too, that 
he is a plumber rather than, 
say, a physicist. A scion of old- 
fashioned mechanics — pipes 
and wrenches and drains 
— Mario serves as an 
avatar of video conscious- 
ness. He leads us gently, 
with a spring in his step, in- 
to the microchip age. 

Mario debuted in 1981 
in a diverting little video- 
arcade attraction named 
Donkey Kong. Donkey Kong’s 
Mario — ur-Mario — was smaller, 
cruder than his descendants. But the 
game, with its silent-film roots, 
vaudeville style and echoes of everything 
from Popeye the Sailor to Chutes and 
Ladders, caught the public’s fancy. Two se- 
quels followed: The first, Donkey Kong Jr., 
miscast Mario as a jailer; the second, the 
original Mario Bros. game, assigned him 
and his green-overalled sibling, Luigi, the 
unenviable task of cleaning a sewer of sev- 
eral species of vermin. 

Having completed this heroic voyage to 
the underworld, Mario was ready for his 
breakthrough. In Super Mario Bros. — an 
arcade hit that Nintendo adapted as the first 
cartridge for its home system in 1985 — he came © 
into his own. Part Tolkienesque quest, part 
psychedelic kaleidoscope, part Carrollian nonsense ~~ 
and part Kafka nightmare, Super Mario Bros. presents th 
quintessential Mario experience. 

In the game’s opening sequences, brick walls hang in the sky 
and abysses open at Mario’s feet. Barriers of Hershey-bar-like 
squares sit in triangular piles, blocking Mario’s path. Pipe-ends 
jut from the parched earth, some leading into underground coin 
rooms filled with booty, others harboring hungry Piranha 
Plants. Boxes emblazoned with question marks give birth to 
magic mushrooms that transform dinky Mario into Super Mario 
— twice the size, able to smash walls, and endowed with one 
“free” life. 

Where the screens of its predecessors were static, Super 
Mario Bros. scrolls continuously from left to right, advancing 
Mario through eight worlds of escalating difficulty. Some are in 
bright sunshine, some black night; some proceed aloft on the 
heads of giant toadstools, some are oceanic, some burrow under- 
ground. Mario, like his predecessors in the epic tradition, passes 
through fire, water, air and earth. 

The creators of Super Mario Bros. seem to have oscillated be- 
tween the demands of devising a challenging game and impulses 
of pure whimsy. Why, for instance, is there a flagpole at the end 
of each level? Why is the flag marked with a green peace sign? 
And why does it drop like a guillotine when Mario hits it? Then 
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there’s Mario’s sibling-identity crisis: When he 
picks the Fire Flower that allows him to throw 
fireballs, he turns into his brother Luigi. Is 
Mario his brother’s keep- 
er — or his brother’s 
double? 

All this cryptic im- 
agery is tantalizing; its 
internal logic relates 

to the “real” world — 
our world — just 


enough 
to suggest 
meanings 
without ever 
really nailing 
them down. The 
game hangs barely 
beyond comprehensi- 

bility; like a catchy pop 

song whose lyrics you can never quite decipher, it gets you to play 
it over and over. 

Any game that features “invisible blocks” begs for psycholog- 
ical analysis. But the Jungian angle became prosaically explicit 
in the first Super Mario sequel, Super Mario Bros. 2 — which is 
set in “Subcon, the land of dreams.” The game boasts many inno- 
vations, but it has a more overt kiddie aesthetic than Mario 1 — 
its organ-grinder music is tinklier, its colors are more crib-like, 
and much of the action seems to be about pulling vegetables from 
the ground. This gets dull. 

Mario 2 pales beside Super Mario Bros. 3, which offers eight 
worlds filled with bonus-granting slot-machine games and hid- 
den throne rooms, mummy-filled dungeons and cannon-laden 
ships. The game was released in the United States in February 
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1990, and has since sold 7 million copies, 
with gross sales of $427 million — making 
it, Nintendo says, the best-selling video 
game of all time. 

Super Mario had become a superstar. 
Saturday morning TV welcomed him, 
casting him in feeble live-action slapstick 
and low-budget cartoons filled with pasta- 
related slurs (it’s here, rather than in the 
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games themselves, that Italian stereo- 
type-mongering comes to the fore). 
Hollywood is the next world for Mario to 
conquer; a film featuring Danny DeVito 
as the intrepid, plump plumber is planned 
for asummer’92 release. 

Whatever their success, these spin- 
offs miss the essential appeal of the 
games — which has less to do with what 





Mario is than with what he’s not. Mario 
is a vessel for each player’s personality 
to fill; the last thing you want is to watch 
him on your TV screen and not be able to 
control him. Nintendo’s literature some- 
times talks of Mario as an Everyman fig- 
ure, a superhero in work clothes, like a 
Superman who never stopped resem- 
bling Clark Kent. But in truth he is more 








the same dumb moves. 


of an Anyman: His traits depend on how 
you play. Running and jumping are the 
only constants — everything else is up 
for grabs. 

You can play greedy Mario— collect as 
many coins and points as possible. Or ex- 
plorer Mario — investigate every side- 
track and cranny. Revolutionary Mario — 
smash down walls and free the mushroom 


proletariat! Or nonviolent Mario — don’t 
destroy your foes, just dodge them. Manic 
Mario moves fast in lots of directions; de- 
pressive Mario moves only when in dan- 
ger; catatonic Mario won’t move at all. 

Mario contains multitudes. Yet the 
regular player may lose sight of his poten- 
tial and become a prisoner of habit — al- 
ways squashing this foe, always bypass- 
ing that wall. Getting into a video rut may 
make playing more efficient, but it robs 
the game of its sense of discovery. It’s 
probably the main cause of the widely re- 
ported phenomenon of video-game 
burnout — people’s tendency to play in- 
tensively for a time and then put the game 
on the shelf. In Mario’s world, as in ours, 
familiarity can breed boredom and repeti- 
tion can blanch out delight. 


y one translation, Nintendo’s 
name is Japanese for “Work 
hard, but in the end it is in 
God’s hands” — sound advice 
for Mario novices. These games are diffi- 
cult, at least for those of us over the drink- 
ing age. You can glean much about the na- 
ture of human folly by watching yourself 
repeat the same dumb moves — drop off 
the same cliff, leap into the jaws of the 
same hungry Piranha Plant — long after 
you first realized that they were not 
healthy choices. Therapy is not nearly as 
cost-effective. 

Defending its products from parental 
wrath, Nintendo quotes an approving 
psychologist: “Children learn early in life 
that technology can be mastered and con- 
trolled.” They also learn that, unless you 
study the rules and remember the lay of 
the land, you get stomped on. 

Nintendo calls its game boxes “inter- 
active entertainment systems,” position- 
ing them in direct competition with the 
passive stuff that normally occupies your 
TV screen. Compared to TV-show fare, 
the video game is not only more interac- 
tive; in its own frivolous way, it’s more di- 
dactic, even moralistic. No TV show in- 
sists that you pass a quiz or an eye-hand 
coordination test before it shows you its fi- 
nale. But the Mario Bros. games plant 
their own reward-punishment mecha- 
nism in your mind: You have to get good at 
them before you can find out how their 
stories end. As you improve, advancing 
through levels and worlds like a plugged- 
in martial-arts adept, you’re granted 
glimpses of mesmerizing wonders. 

Still, Mario’s road is never an easy one. 
Has it ever been otherwise for the epic hero? 
You may feel you have achieved something 
by, say, making it to the end of the First 
World, through the castle’s dungeon, past 
rotating blades of fire, into the lair of a 





flame-breathing dragon. But when you 
get there, the screen lights up with a 
sobering message: “Thank you, Mario, but 
our princess is in another castle.” 

The closer you examine him, the more 
Mario — for all his buffoonish exterior — 
looks like the classic existential figure. 
The origin of his quest is hidden; all we’re 
told is that he has “heard about the 
Mushroom People’s plight.” (One can only 
speculate how news travels from the 
Mushroom Kingdom to Brooklyn.) Even if 
he completes his mission, he is, like 
Camus’ Sisyphus, doomed to repeat it — 
each time you press “start.” 

And yet Mario’s world is not that of 
the existentialist philosophers — random, 
absurd and unfathomable. It has princi- 
ples that can be divined, laws that it will 
not arbitrarily break. It lacks all caprice, 
except what you introduce yourself. 

Mario is — you are — the one mutable 
factor in an otherwise fixed system, the 
one free will in an otherwise predeter- 
mined cosmos. The worlds through which 
he passes may run like well-oiled ma- 
chines; Mario runs exuberantly, unpre- 
dictably — like a human being. 

If millions of children and adults have 
melded with Mario, and now anxiously 
await the fall release of Super Mario Bros. 
4, it may not be simply a matter of our 
shortening attention spans, our craving 
for novelty or our susceptibility to expen- 
sive ad campaigns. It may be that in 
Mario’s fate — stuck in a world not of his 
own choosing, charged with a nearly im- 
possible mission, doomed to perish sooner 
or later, yet free while he lives to grow, 
learn, slay demons and stop to smell the 
Fire Flowers — people are catching a 
crude, bright, hypnotic reflection of their 
own lives. & 


Scott Rosenberg is The Examiner’s the- 


ater critic. 


Today’s crossword solution: 
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IGHT IS THE ONLY TIME THAT THE ISOLATION lends itself to tricks of the mind, meanderings back 
through time. The night calls of the birds, the sound of the 
OF ALCATRAZ CAN BE FELT WITH THE SAME waves against the rocks below, conjure images of Alcatraz’s 


SEVERITY AND INTENSITY OF ITS PRISON  yearsasa federal penitentiary, when “The Rock” held the 


hardest men in the country’s prison system. 
YEARS. AT NIGHT, THE LIGHTHOUSE BEAM CAN No one was ever sentenced to Alcatraz; all came be- 


REFLECT OFF THE WINDOWS OF THE HOUSES _causethey were chronic troublemakers elsewhere: incorri- 


gibles, the men who couldn’t be broken. The first 156 ar- 
ON THE SAN FRANCISCO SHORELINE, TEASING- rived in 1934, brought by train from Alabama in reinforced 


LY CLOSE. AT NIGHT, THE QUIET OF THEISLAND cars. Inside, the men wore leg-irons and shackles. There 

were no regular stops en route 

— = because an underworld raid 

might have freed scores of the 
nation’s most feared convicts. 

From The City, the boat 
ride to The Rock took 13 min- 
utes — not that anyone in 
chains was watching the clock. 
Once they arrived, the prison- 
ers were not allowed to speak 
— at all. The “silent years” on 
Alcatraz lasted about five 
years — like much of the is- 
land’s history, the exact dura- 
tion is hard to pin down. One 
story has it that the ban was 
broken only when all the pris- 
oners began talking at once, 
making punishment impracti- 
cal, if not impossible. 

And punishment on Alca- 
traz was formidable. Along 
with the psychological tor- 
ment of having such a magic 
city skyline always tantaliz- 
ingly near, there was the 
Treatment Unit: a cell with no 
bed, no light, a blanket at 
night that was taken away 
during the day. Total isolation. 
Even the hardest hard guys 
softened up after too much 
time alone in the dark. 

There was a guard for every 
two or three prisoners, an in- 
credible ratio given that 
Leavenworth, another federal 
pen, averaged more like one 
guard per 25 prisoners. 

Thirty-nine men tried to get 
off The Rock, in 14 different es- 
cape attempts. Five — Ralph 
Roe and Theodore Cole in 1937 
and Frank Morris, John and 
Clarence Anglin in 1962 — re- 
main unaccounted for. Most 
who tried, died. 

Over 29 years, from Aug. 
12, 1934, until March 21, 1963 
— when Frank Weatherman 
was the last prisoner to leave 
Alcatraz — more than 1,500 
prisoners were kept on the is- 
land. The most prisoners 
housed at one time was 303, 








the average around 250. 

In 1963, when the last of the prison’s administra- 
tors departed, they left in a hurry. Windows and 
doors were left open, and most soon rusted, leaving 
many buildings open to the brutal sea air. And so 
Alcatraz sat abandoned, except during the compara- 
tively brief period of Indian re-occupation from 1969 
to 1971. 

Finally, the tourists came, beginning in 1973, 
when Alcatraz became part of the Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area. More than 750,000 peo- 
plea year walk on Alcatraz, 4,000 on a busy summer 
day. They have access to just two of the island’s 13 
buildings; the rest are crumbling. 


ut the tourists must go home on the 
evening’s last boat, and few know what 
Alcatraz is like at night. Rich Weideman 
and Tom Paiva are two who do. 
Weideman has been a ranger on 
Alcatraz for 10 years, longer than the av- 
erage prisoner’s term. Photographer 
Paiva, originally a New Yorker, fell in love with the 
island the first time he went there. 

Neither describes his nighttime experiences on 
The Rock in lighthearted terms. “There was a pres- 
ence there,” Paiva says, struggling for words to con- 
vey the starkness his photos capture so clearly. “It 
was ominous.” 

Paiva uses long exposures — from 8 to 15 min- 
utes — and colored gels to capture the shapes and 
shadows of decay. From the time the last boat leaves 
at night until the first arrives in the morning, there 
is a loneliness which few who have not been forcibly 
confined can comprehend. 

“The wind dies down, and it gets so quiet,” says 
Weideman. “Sometimes the lighthouse beam darts 
across a bird in flight and there is a sudden white 
flash, as though there were a ghost. It is a very eerie 
place in the darkness.” 

For a time, it appeared that Alcatraz would slow- 
ly crumble, a victim of government negligence. The 
entire island is a national landmark, but the funds 
for repair and renovation seemed nonexistent. 

But Weideman is optimistic, even as Paiva de- 
scribes the entire cell house as being ready to col- 
lapse in on itself, and the top of the burned-out war- 
den’s house set to blow down in the next big wind. 

“?’m more encouraged now than I have been in 
any of my 10 years, and there have been some dark 
moments,” Weideman admits. There will be some 
federal money coming in. Already, federal prisoners 
from Pleasanton are working on The Rock, renovat- 
ing the most historically valuable buildings. 

Some of the structures may be preserved as ru- 
ins. Even that takes money. But “things are happen- 
ing,” Weideman says, and you want to believe him. 
The soul of Alcatraz, the “presence” that haunts the 
island and slashes through the lighthouse beams, 
demands remembrance. 









Examiner staff writer Craig Marine wrote about 
the death of Jennifer Lilly in the June 23 issue. 
Tom Paiva is a freelance photographer based in 
Millbrae. 
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A “very eerie place”: The colored gelsTom Paiva uses make the isola- 
tion and decay on The Rock starkly visible. Opposite, the Alcatraz 
lighthouse looms above the ruins of the officers’ quarters. Above, rust- 
ing steam pipes atop the old powerhouse; below, the cell house roof, 
with The City in the background. Preceding pages: The ruins of the 
burned-out warden’s home, at left, and the west wall of the cell house. 





FOOD 





By JIM WOOD 


A CHEF FOR ALL SEASONS 


immy Schmidt is one of those 
startlingly bright chefs who 
make writing about food so 
much fun. A star at 22 in 1977, 
personally and _ intensively 
trained by Madeleine Kamman, 
now of the School for American 
Chefs at Beringer Vineyards, Schmidt 
has been hailed by Craig Claiborne as 
“one of this country’s finest chefs.” 

Graduating from high school at the 
age of 16, Schmidt enrolled in engineer- 
ing at the University of Illinois (where 
top San Francisco chef Faz Poursohi also 
matriculated). Schmidt thought it would 
be a good idea to learn French, went to 
France for what he thought would be a 
short visit and got into food because he 
thought it would be a good way to learn 
something of French culture. 

It was love at first bite. He began for- 
mal chef's training in France, where one 
of his teachers was Madeleine Kam- 
man, then transferred to her school in 
Newton Center, Mass., near Boston, 
where he remained for two years. 

“It was great, working with Made- 
leine,” he said during a visit to The 
Examiner. “She’s very driven, a perfec- 
tionist who continues to evolve. She’s 
not a complacent person who gets along 
with everyone who comes by.” 

As a result of Kamman’s training and 
the respect in which she is held in the in- 
dustry, Schmidt was able to land a job as 
executive chef and executive general man- 
ager of the London Chop House in Detroit. 

Soon he teamed up with superstar 
chef Michael McCarty, becoming a part- 
ner with McCarty in the Rattlesnake 
Club in Detroit and a second Rattlesnake 
Club in Denver, as well as Adirondacks 
in Washington, D.C. In 1989, he and 
McCarty split, with Schmidt becoming 
the sole owner of the club in Detroit and 
McCarty taking the other properties (he 
was later to found the very popular 
Michael’s in Santa Monica). 

Schmidt obviously is a young man 
with definite ideas, many of them fasci- 
nating, about restaurants. A restaurant 
is a place that must appeal to the senses, 
not just to the sense of taste but to others 
as well, he maintains. A noisy restau- 
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Jimmy Schmidt’s Mussel, Scallop and Corn Salsa Salad can be made hours ahead. 





rant, he says, makes the atmosphere 
more casual. Quiet, he says, makes a 
restaurant more formal. Lots of activity 
conveys the ambience of a bistro. 

Voice tones, Schmidt says, can be im- 
portant. Are guests relaxed, excited, 
having fun? Be aware of the sounds from 
the silver, the china, glassware. Smells, 
he says, or whether the lighting is incan- 
descent or fluorescent, can set the mood 
before the food arrives at the table. 

“Great memories of dining are a com- 
bination of lighting, the room, presenta- 
tion of the food on the plate, the china, 


sounds of the food when it’s being eat- 
en,” he says. Schmidt believes feelings of 
touch — hot, cold, slippery, rough and 
wet — and the temperatures of the sil- 
ver and linens are all important. 

That the food itself must be superior 
goes without saying, but it’s not the 
most important factor in the success of a 
restaurant. If the food is terrific but the 
prices seem unreasonable, a restaurant 
still may fail. 

“The restaurant must be seen by the 
customer as offering good value. The 
customer has to have a perception that 
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he’s getting more value than he’s paying 
for, that the money is properly spent.” 

For a sample of the kind of extraordi- 
nary food that Jimmy Schmidt favors, here 
are a few recipes from his book, Cooking for 
All Seasons (MacMillan, $24.95). 


Mussel, Scallop and Corn Salsa Salad 


4 ears sweet corn 

1 cup water 

1" cup dry white wine 

4 sprigs fresh thyme or 1 teaspoon dried, 
crumbled thyme 

1 small dried red chili 

"2 bunch fresh parsley stems 

24 mussels, scrubbed and debearded 

Ya pound scallops, feet removed (the “foot” is 
the tough muscle on the side of the scallop) 
— or use lobster, shrimp or crab 

1 cup virgin olive oil 

1g cup fresh lime juice 

" medium-size red bell pepper, roasted, 
peeled, seeded and cut into 4-inch dice 

% jalapeno or serrano chili, roasted, peeled, 
seeded and minced 

4 cup diced scallion greens 

4 cup snipped fresh chives 

2 tablespoons minced fresh mint 

Tabasco sauce to taste 

Salt to taste 

1" heads red oakleaf lettuce, curly endive 
or Boston lettuce 


1. Slice the corn kernels from the cob and 
blanch them in boiling water until just ten- 
der, about 3 minutes. Drain thoroughly. 

2. Bring the water, wine, thyme, dried 
chili and parsley to a boil in a large 
saucepan over high heat. Add the mussels, 
cover and cook 4 minutes. Remove the 
opened mussels, cover and cook any re- 
maining closed mussels 5 minutes longer. 
Remove the rest of the mussels, discarding 
any that do not open. Add the scallops to the 
pan and simmer over medium heat until 
just opaque, about 2 minutes. Drain. 

3. Remove the mussels from their shells 
and place in a large bowl. Add the scallops, 
then mix in the oil and lime juice, then the 
bell pepper, jalapefio chili, corn, scallions, 
chives and mint. Season with Tabasco and 
salt. Refrigerate at least 2 hours, stirring oc- 
casionally. (Can be prepared 6 hours ahead.) 

4. Let the salad stand at room tempera- 
ture 30 minutes. Line a serving platter with 
the lettuce leaves. Stir the salad and spoon 
it onto the serving platter. Serves 8. 


Cucumber and Dill Salad 


2 English cucumbers, peeled, cut in half 
lengthwise, seeded, and cut into Y4-inch 
slices 

2 tablespoons salt 

14 cup champagne vinegar (or cider 
vinegar) 

Freshly ground white pepper to taste 

1 cup sour cream (or more if you like) 











WOOD ON WINE 


I've been drinking St. Andrew’s 
Vineyard Chardonnay for several years 
and always liked it. 

This past March, however, St. 
Andrews released 5,100 cases of a 
Chardonnay designated Estate Bottled 


St. Andrew’s Vineyard 1989 Chardonnay 


Napa Valley. This is way beyond any 
pleasant little wine. It’s a beautifully 
made, balanced Chardonnay that’s ideal 
with light, warm-weather meals. It has 


enough flavor to stand up to almost any 
veal, rabbit, shellfish or chicken dish, no 
matter the accompaniment OF sauce, e€x~ 


cept for those containing wine vinegar. 
Yet [ think your guests will also enjoy it as 
a pre-dinner glass of wine while you put 
the finishing touches on the meal. 
Distributed nationally, it has a Cali- 
fornia suggested retail price of $13.50. m 


% cup plain yogurt 
’t cup chopped fresh dill 
2 tablespoons chopped fresh mint 


1. In a colander, combine the cucumbers 
and salt. Place a bowl on top of the cucum- 
bers and weight down. Allow to drain until 
the cucumbers are limp, about 1 hour. 

2. Rinse under cold running water, then 
submerge in ice water until recrisped, about 
5 minutes. Drain well and pat dry with pa- 
per towels. Taste the cucumber to verify 
they are not salty; if they are, repeat the 
rinsing steps. Transfer to a medium-size 
bowl. 

3. Add the vinegar, mixing well. Stir in 
the pepper, sour cream and yogurt, then the 
dill and mint. Adjust the salt and pepper to 
taste. Refrigerate until ready to serve. 
Serves 4. 


Tomato and Papaya Salsa 


/*, cup seeded and diced tomatoes 

» cup peeled, seeded, and diced papaya 

2 tablespoons chopped fresh cinnamon basil 
(or sweet basil) 

2 tablespoons snipped fresh chives 

2 tablespoons fresh lime juice 

2 tablespoons virgin olive oil 


Combine all ingredients in a small bowl. 
Allow the flavors to blend for at least 30 
minutes. Serve at room temperature. If not 
using immediately, refrigerate for up to 3 
days. Makes 1 cup. m= 


Jim Wood is an Examiner associate editor 
and author of Jim Wood’s Guide to San 
Francisco Restaurants. 
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PUZZLE 


ACROSS 


1 Artist’s print, 
for short 
6 Shake like ____ 
11 Operative 
14 Outlawed spray 
17 Woild’s longest 
rivuh 
18 Guy dat hikes 
da ball 
20 Cash or flash 
ending 
21 It bines da 
univoise 
tagedduh, in 
Staw Waws 
22 T’rower Tom 
an’ fam’ly 
23 Penn or Union, 


e.g. 

24 “New World” 
composer 

25 Unit of dinosaur 
weight, perhaps 

26 Debutante 

27 Quickly, briefly. 

28 With the answer 
symmetrically 
opposite this one, 
a type of soup 

29 Who ta take yuh 
stolen moich- 
andise to 

32 Island goose 

33 N.Z. talking bird 
(or the sound 
of spitting) 

34 Cathy Collins’ 
stage name 

35 Dross and 
tailings 

37 Board, as 
opposed to room 

39 Launch site 

42 Casey at the 
dugout 

45 Less lively than, 
say, a zombie 

46 Rhett’s last 
words 

48 Healing plant 

49 Great, in China 

52 Relievers 

53 Useless 

55 Bitin’ ting on a 
insec’s mout’ 

58 Detest case? 


65 Pig out in style 
66 Y’open ’em in 
Decemb 


china sho 
72 Sat precariously 


74 ere step ta 
in’ a fist 
77 Part of DST 
78 Least familiar 
81 Wine i improver 
82 Dieter’s bread 
85 Haley ancestor 
86 Female kin 
87 In toto 
90 One outlet for 
Yeltsin news 
91 In __(stuck) 
92 Mary Stuart’s 
minions 
95 Oil giant 
97 Mazda compact 
98 Arthur Murray 
lesson 
99 Tire ya need in 
emoigencies 
102 See 28 Across 
105 Sheep fat 
106 Patriot Nathan 
107 Mystery writer 
Josephine 
108 Femme __ 
110 Poe hole 
111 Noivous feelin’ 
arisin’ from 
a crisis 
114 Pawt of a seat 
belt dat hooks 
tagedduh wid 
anudduh pawt 
115 Point 
116 Mos coluhful 
boitday 
decorations 
117 Good cheese 
fuh aw-doivs 
118 Moines 
119 Monorail 
ancestors 
120 “Aw right, 


_._. Suys 
121 Winter weather 


DOWN 


1 Helm of 
The Band, or an 
Elton John song 

2 out? 
(ultimatum 
to a dog) 

3 Vehement 
outburst 

4 cei 
cracker 

5 Toro! Toro! Toro! 
opposite? 

6 Something extra 

7 Mortgages, e.g. 

8 Computer key 
abbr. 


9 Enzyme ending 
10 Fakes 
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36 Wedding 62 Place of slips 83 Like dishwater 


Laurence settings and sloops 84 mater 
12 Hostess Mesta 37 “That’s___ over!” | 63 Doings of 88 °60s hallucinogen 
at “-ennia” 38 Grads-to-be the day 89 “Why 
means: abbr. 39 Country that 64 Flying So all alone?” 


14 Which o’ dese refused to run formations ‘92 Social climber’s 
jackets should Dudley Do-Right | 67 Engagement goal 
I weah? cartoons clincher 93 Paparazzi target 
15 Poison dat 40 Gorgeous guy 68 Enthrone, 94 Without shame 
makes tings 41 Heathens old-style 96 Olympic Buster 
from clot’ 43 Mute assent 69 Ya use dis ta 98 Hebrew hell 
16 Ambush-to-be 44 Beaver Cleaver toin da 100 Some jackets 
17 Greasy Joe’s sentence starter Congress or collars 
Ribs, for one 45 Da whole 71 Under siege 101 Perceptiveness 
19 Haiphong unduhlyin’ idear | 73 “Oh, yell___ the | 102 Wordless 
resident, in 47 Japanese high road and...” | 103 Problems 
60s headlines theater 74 earls by 104 Sara or Stan 
21 Italian producer 50 Handle, in Latin boili 105 Potato 
of the ’76 King 51 Roca is CBS,” 75 Gaui flyer? 109 Container 
Kong: inits. 76 “Unforgettable” weight 
25 Part of the 54 Farily 0’ boids singer 111 Nixon’s boss, 
Bible’s “writing 56 Tall, slender 78 __ bender in the 50s 
on the wall” icans 79 Dey dahken 112 One of two “solid 
27 “Relax, recruits” 57 Gambler’s befaw a showuh flesh” preceders 
30 Greek cheese entrance? 80 Deyre in pants 113 Promise, 
31 Woolly one 59 Cartoonist and skoits of a sort 
34 It encoicles Lazarus 114 Dentist’s degree 
a castle 60 Cop___ 





Today’s crossword solution appears on Page 25. 


Ten seconds to 92! 
What a memorable New Year’s Ev. 
I wish it didn’t have to end. 
I'll do my best. 
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Space reservation deadline: 
Thursday, October 24, 1991 


n IMAGE’s Holiday Entertaining feature, 

close to 1.5 million readers will discover 

wonderful surprises to set their festivities 
apart. Whether they’re dancing, dining or 
entertaining, Northern Californians do it with 
class, style and elegance. This audience boasts 
the highest per capita effective buying income 
among the nation’s top five markets. They’re 
the nation’s leading consumers of mixed 
drinks, champagne, sparkling wines and 
imported beers. And the second largest 
consumer of domestic dinner and table wines, 
port, sherry and dessert wines. Last year, over 
$9 billion was spent at food stores. Another 
$8.4 billion at supermarkets. 

To share in the celebration, call your 
San Francisco Newspaper Agency representative, 
or phone: 
Retail Advertising: 415/777-8153 or 777-7265 


General Advertising: 415/777-7294 or 777-7295 


Represented nationally by Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 
IMAGE magazine is a member of Metropolitan Sunday, Inc. 


Source: The Scarborough 
San Francisco Market Study, 1987, 


DISCOVER THE 1-issue Sunday reach; 
10 Market Summary Report, 


Mediamark Research, Inc., 1990; 
Sales & Marketing Managernent 
Survey of Buying Power, 1990. 
Photo: Thomas Heinser Studio 
Clothing: Dress /Michael Casey, 


Suit /Gianni Versace 
Location: The Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco 
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MARTHA SWOPE 


Emotionally charged incident: Hammons as hijacker (in person and on screen) 


MUSIC 








Opera as a Source of Healing 





A triumphant debut for ‘The Death of Klinghoffer’ 


have long found inspiration in violent 

history or mythology, filling their 
works with assassinations, suicides, be- 
headings, rape and the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of war. In 1985, a group of Palestinians 
hijacked the cruise ship Achille Lauro and 
murdered Leon Klinghoffer, an elderly 
Jewish-American passenger confined to a 
wheelchair. When John Adams embarked 
on an opera based on the grisly event, he 
was following tradition. Just as he did in 
1987 with “Nixon in China,” he tackled an 
emotionally charged incident of the recent 
past. But Adams could not have imagined 
how the gulf war would conspire to make 
his opera newly “relevant” and turn its 
premiére into a media circus. 

“The Death of Klinghoffer” opened last 
week in Brussels, in the wake of the war 
and the arrest in Athens of Abdul-Rahim 
Khaled, who plotted the Achille Lauro 
raid. An international covey of critics de- 
scended not just for opening night but for 
the dress rehearsal. Those who expected 


0: is a bloody business. Composers 


wild excess from the extravagant and re- | 
markable imagination of director Peter | 


Sellars—best known for his updating of 
Mozart operas—were clearly stunned. 
“They were dying to go home with a film 
clip of a man being shot in the head and 
dumped overboard,” says Adams, “and in- 
stead they got this highly stylized event, 








more like a ritual than anything else.” Or, 
as Sellars put it, “They expected transistor 
radios and Bermuda shorts. They came for 
the MSG high and I didn’t give it to them.” 

What Adams and Sellars gave us is a 
work that fires the heart. They have inten- 
sified the drama of a lurid incident by tak- 
ing a public event and turning it back intoa 
private one. “Klinghoffer’s” impact lies, 
first, in a powerful, evocative score and, 
second, in the controlled, emotive staging. 
Adams, Sellars, librettist Alice Goodman 
and choreographer Mark Morris were de- 
termined not to take sides in the ancient, 
complex struggle between Palestinians 


| and Jews. “Our purpose as artists is to lay a 


story out,” Sellars says. “I hate the idea of 
someone in the audience with a scorecard, 
saying, ‘That was pro-Palestinian, that was 
a good Jewish aria’.” 

They achieve their aim in part by blur- 
ring physical identities. The entire cast— 
principals, chorus and dancers—is dressed 
alike, in anonymous shirts, baggy trousers 
or skirts. Nearly all the principals take 
more than one role: Thomas Hammons, 
for instance, is a ship’s officer and a hi- 
jacker. Both Adams and Sellars were in- 


| Spired by the Passions of Bach. Like the 


oratorios, which also tell political stories, 
“Klinghoffer” is a spiritual work with 
massive choruses and arias. The princi- 
pals almost never speak to one another, an 











especially effective device because their 
positions are polarized. The chorus com- 
ments on more abstract issues. (Some of the 
most stirring music is in two pieces for 
Palestinian and Jewish exiles. Significant- 
ly, they are very similar.) Adams has even 
used obbligato to delineate some charac- 
ters: the Captain has an oboe accompani- 
ment and Mamoud, the hijacker guarding 
him, a bassoon. 
Working with George Tsypin’s huge set 
of steel girders and gangplanks, Sellars has 
staged the opera with economy, occasional- 
ly using an outsize screen that isolates a 
Singer in mesmerizing video close-up. His 
first-rate cast—especially baritones James 
Maddalena as the Captain and Sanford Syl- 
van as Klinghoffer—often use stylized ges- 


| tures, like figures in a medieval painting, 


or freeze into tableaux vivants. Sellars 
likes to set stillness against frenzy. In 
“Klinghoffer,” the frenzy is supplied by 
dancers from Mark Morris’s company, who 
serve as everything from an undulating 
ocean to the agonized alter egos of the 
principals. But Morris’s choreography has 
such a limited vocabulary that too often 
it’s a drag on the work. Only rarely does it 
soar, as when Sylvan and dancer Keith 
Sabado, both playing Leon Klinghoffer, 
pull one another across the stage in a 
wrenching pas de deux of death. 

Aural tapestry: Goodman’s poetic libretto 
occasionally veers off into the arcane, but it 
is potent. Still, it is the score that is para- 
mount. “Klinghoffer” is lush, considered 
and cathartic, a natural successor to 
Adams’s short, deeply felt “Wound Dress- 
er’’ (1989). The orchestration, with a haunt- 
ing emphasis on winds, calls for traditional 
instruments as well as an array of synthe- 
sizers and samplers. With the help of sound 
designer Jonathan Deans and the com- 
manding conducting of Kent Nagano, Ad- 
ams creates a revolutionary, constantly 
shifting aural tapestry. 

The opera, which Nonesuch will soon 
record, is scheduled in a half dozen Europe- 
an and American cities and has its United 
States debut in September at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. Finishing the work dur- 
ing the war was, for Adams, an act of heal- 
ing: “I’m glad that there’s an opportunity 
for people to see something from America 
besides our bombs and machismo.” Adams, 
who retains some of the pulse of minimal- 
ism but pursues his own harmonic path, is 
not afraid to write beautiful music. Accessi- 
bility is not asynonym for selling out. “You 
need to have some kind of lingua franca, 
some understood mode of dialogue with 
your listeners,” he says. “I believe it is 
possible to create a work that is new and 
fresh and that has a feeling of the time we 
live in, but that can also communicate to 
large audiences.” That imperative is, at 
bottom, what “Klinghoffer” is all about. 


KATRINE AMES in Brussels 
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PD EVERAL months ago, the telephone rang in 
Se 2 Berkeley bungalow. At the other end of the 





© line was German conductor Kurt Masur, 
the music director-designate of the New York 
Philharmonic. The maestro’s question: “Ts this the 
great American composer, John Adams?” It was, and 
for listeners who have given up on the formulaic 
sterility of much contemporary music, he very likely is. 
But does being the great American composer have 
any meaning in todays world? Adams knows from 
painful personal experience how little what he calls 
the ‘art music” of our time has penetrated the pub- 
lic consciousness. When he conducted the Berkeley 
Symphony at the Greek Theater during last 
September's Aid and Comfort marathon, the men- 
tion of his name was not sufficient to prevent a 
confrontation with “Bill Graham's thugs,” 
who subjected him to the humiliating ques- 
tion, “What band are you with?” 
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Recalling those incidents, Adams found it easy to grin 
sardonically about Masur’s flattering and jocular query. 
But the German conductor may be right. At 44, John 
Adams comes as close as any musician of his generation 
to answering the maestro’s description. And the 1990s 
may be his decade, the period of consolidation and 
growth, the years in which Adams finally transcends his 
minimahst roots and achieves the uncategorizable syn- 
thesis portended in his music during the last half decade. 

Considering his visibility in the next few months, 
Adams can afford to shrug off any slight. On Thursday, 
his second opera, The Deats of Klinghoffer, which gener- 
ated enormous sound and fury when it opened in 
Brussels m March, will receive its American premiére at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Kurt Masur, who has 
talked to Adams many ti .es since that initial chat, has 
lived up te the courage of his 
compliments: He will inaugu- 
rate his first Lincoln Center 
season an Sept. 11 with the 
composers Two Fanfares for 
Orchestra (Tromba lontana 
and Short Ride in a Fast 
Machine). The concert will be 
televised om KQED at 9 p.m. 

And the Bay Area, which for 
@ variety of reasons — none of 
them particularly noble — has 
heard precious little of Adams’ 
newest works in recent years, 
is getting the opportunity to 
catch up. In late July and 
August, Adams appeared as 
guest music director of Santa 
Cruz's Cabrillo Music Festival, 
Northern California’s liveliest 
and most provocative summer- 
time bash, where he presented a stimulating, eclectic 
repertory that included Gustav Mahler, Benjamin 
Britten, traditional Persian music, three of his own re- 
cent works — Eros Piano, The Wound-Dresser and The 
Black Gondola — and a performance by Elements of 
Praise, the sensational Oakland-based gospel choir. 

In November, Adams will return for a subscription 
week to the San Francisco Symphony, where, a decade 
ago, he — along with then-music director Edo de Waart 
and artistic adviser Michael Steinberg — effected a qui- 
et revolution in the way leading American orchestras 
program and market contemporary music. The Davies 
Symphony Hall repertoire will include the world pre- 
miére of £7 Dorado, a 25-minute opus that will mark the 
composer's return to extended orchestral writing after 
his gruelig two-year involvement with The Death of 
Klinghoffer. The latter, as part of a six-way co-produc- 
tion, reaches San Francisco in November 1992 with the 
original cast and with Adams in the pit. The Nonesuch 
recording of Klinghoffer should be released next spring. 

Adams is one of the few American “art composers” 
who can live off his music. His most famous piece, Nixon 
in Chima, has been the most popular opera of the last 
decade, performed all over the world and boasting im- 
pressive record sales. Nonesuch has contracted to record 


“Contemporary art 
music has become a 
game of numbers. 
Composers are be-. 


having like scien- 
tists or, worse, like 
college professors.” 





all new pieces; Boosey and Hawkes publishes all his 
scores. And there are guest conducting stints and occa- 
sional residencies, like the Creative Chair of the Saint 
Paul Chamber Orchestra, where he served for two years. 
Adams has arrived at this point despite swimming 
against the current of the times and in the face of his own 
professional background. 


ALTH OUG | he’s been branded a minimal- 


ist, John Adams’ music does not fall into conventional pi- 
geonholes — which seems s ppropriate for an era that 
has lacked a prevailing aesthetic. Kept alive by propa- 
gandists like Pierre Boulez, serialism, which arose from 
the Austrian composer Arnold Schoenberg’s credo that 
all keys had equal harmoni:: value, continued to bewil- 
der audiences whose ears v re not sufficiently adept at 
unraveling its complicated 
arrangements of pitch, 
rhythm and timbre. Great 
composers have used serial- 
ism to often moving ends, 
but many listeners, perceiv- 
ing only forbidding disso- 
nances, kept away. 

Designed to counter seri- 
alism, the American “New 
Romanticism” reverted to 
tonality. Composers like 
David Del Tredici and 
George Rochberg self-con- 
sciously set out on lushly or- 
chestrated harmonic paths 
and dared to return to home 
keys. But after a while, 
many people wondered if 
these journeys were really 
necessary. They wondered 
why they needed Rochberg’s Piano Quintet when 
Brahms’ piece for the same instruments served them 
perfectly well. 

Minimalism, which can be dated from the premiére 
of Terry Riley’s In C in San Francisco in 1965, came, 
then, at an auspicious moment. The rigor of its repeated 
fragments seemed as austere as anything from the seri- 
alist school. The strict tonality struck untutored ears 
gratefully. The aleatoric (chance) passages paid their 
obeisances to John Cage. And the meditative nature of 
the music found a hearty response in a generation then 
tuning in to Eastern philosophies. 

In the next two decades, minimalism often acquired 
the inflections of rock. It grew to incorporate texts, nar- 
ratives and choruses. Minimalism can’t help but suggest 
ritual. That may be why some ofits most potent work can 
be found in theatrical situations — in Philip Glass’ life of 
Gandhi opera, Satyagraha; in Michael Nyman’s scores 
for Peter Greenaway’s movies; in dance pieces like 
Michael Torke’s creations for Peter Martins; or in Adams’ 
commission for Lucinda Childs’ Light Over Water. 

Minimalism has become the most popular art music 
of our time, but not everyone has jumped on the band- 
wagon. Critics accuse it of being too easy, too accessible; 
they deride it as transcendental wallpaper, Muzak for 
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lazy post-modernists. And Adams has come in for his share of 
that abuse. 

On a spring afternoon, Adams is sitting in Oakland’s 
Rockridge Cafe, near the Claremont Hotel area where he and 
his family bought a “fixer-upper” last spring. Adams is married 
to arts administrator and photographer Deborah O’Grady, 
with whom he has two children — Emily, 7, and Sam, 5. He has 
become quite a house-husband these days, composing during 
the 9-to-5 hours when tle kids are at school; he abhors inter- 
ruptions, even fuming at having to take his car to the shop. His 
round tortoise-shell glasses, along with his graying hair, give 
Adams the look of an eternal postgraduate. Between bites c‘'a 
hamburger, the composer stoutly defends the music with 
which his name has become associated. 

“As a general concept, minimalism was the only meaning“ul 
development in Western art music since World War II, siace 
serialism,” he states emphatically. “There’s John Cagr, of 
course. But I don’t think that Cage’s ideology, though it was 
radical, ever succeeded in producing a significant or great body 
of music. Whereas I think minimalism reshaped Western art 
music. That’s why it got — and still gets — people so upset. 
Imagine what Tristan und Isolde sounded like to someone 
raised on Weber, Schubert or even Berlioz. It must have sound- 
ed like the work of a completely deranged mind.” 

Although he gently mocks his minimalist colleagues’ ar- 
dent pursuit of Mammon, Adams believes that high art can, 
and should, be popular. He’s incensed by the fact that there 
hasn’t been a serious musician on a Time cover since Pierre 
Boulez in 1971 (in his view, and that of most respected com- 
posers, Andrew Lloyd Webber scarcely counts). Adams 
blames the intelligentsia’s peculiarly puritanical attitude 
toward contemporary art for much of the criticism directed 
at minimalism. 

“New music, and we all bear purple hearts from attending 
those concerts, is often a trial, and we're all supposed to suffer,” 
he says, shaking his head in mock pain. “Everyone’s been made 
to feel that if a piece were appreciable, and downright enjoy- 
able on first hearing, there had to be something suspicious 
about it. 

“But what’s wonderful about art,” he continues, “is that it 
can embrace all kinds of human experience. It can embrace 
simplicity and complexity, both a childlike and tremendously 
intricate gesture. And where we go wrong is in trying to dictate 
the spirit of the times in art. 

“One of the reasons I’ve enjoyed exploring Benjamin 
Britten recently is that when I was a student, he was consid- 
ered déclassé, a glib composer out of style with the 
times. Believe it or not, I had never heard Britten’s 
most famous opera, Peter Grimes, until two years 
ago. It was an incredible discovery. I never stopped 
to worry about what style it was in. It was just a 
deeply inspired work of art.” 

It’s hard to say exactly when Adams embraced 
minimalism, but even in his most “orthodox” mini- 
malist works — Phrygian Gates for solo piano, the 
orchestral Common Tones in Simple Time, and the 
brilliant string septet, Shaker Loops — his is not a 
voice to be confused with those of Glass or his other 
contemporaries, Riley and Reich. Like them, 
Adams uses repetitions, thematic fragments and 
arpeggios within a determinedly tonal, slowly 
evolving harmonic framework. But his music sim- 
ply sounds different. For one thing, his work is har- 
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monically more complex than the music of Philip Glass. And 
unlike Glass and Reich, who have shown a predilection for the 
exotic in their choice of texts, there is a distinctly American 
quality to Adams’ music, both in his choice of sung texts (The 
Wound-Dresser, to the Whitman poem, and inspired by his fa- 
ther’s terminal cancer, is Adams’ most moving setting) and in 
the incorporation of traditional forms, like gospel music in the 
exuberantly nose-thumbing 1982 Grand Pianola Music, which 
manages to poke fun at both Aaron Copland and Beethoven’s 
Emperor Concerto. That piece annoyed even some of Adams’ 
staunchest admirers: Minimalists are not supposed to have a 
sense of humor. 

Adams believes passionately that serious music has taken a 
terribly wrong turn. “Contemporary Western art music,” he 
says, “has largely abdicated that essential power of music to 
move people on the most basic emotional and spiritual levels. It 
has become a game of numbers. Composers have decided they 
want to behave like scientists, or worse, they want to behave 
like college professors.” 

For Adams, the degeneration of art music into sterile for- 
mulae is an example of misapplied intellectualism. “Look, 
James Joyce was one of the most imaginative and complex fig- 
ures in 20th-century literature,” he says. “But if you read his 
letters, you find he was intimidated by the simplest musician. 
He thought literature was a poor, ragged handmaiden com- 
pared to music.” 


ADAM S’ refusal to categorize music as “high” or “low” 
can be traced to his upbringing. He was born in Worcester, 
Mass., growing up in New Hampshire in a musically inclined 
family. (Despite his name, Adams is not a descendant of our 
second president; his surname was originally Adamsson, and 
his forebears were Swedish.) His grandfather ran the biggest 
dance emporium in the state, Irwin’s Winnipesaukee Dance 
Hall. His father played clarinet, both jazz and classical; his 
mother sang amateur contralto. The emotional directness of 
rock and jazz made an early, and lasting, impression on 
Adams. 

“Benny Goodman and Mozart sat side-by-side on the same 
shelf,” he recalls, “and there was no opprobrium attached to 
one or special honor applied to the other. We, as Americans, are 
born into a culture that is constantly crossing over. I think ev- 
ery other American has had the same experience. Most of us, 
basically, are not squares.” 

That philosophy may explain why, despite his use of it in 
conversation, he detests the term “crossover,” an expression 
coined for “serious” music with popular appeal. “It’s 
strictly marketing terminology, and it’s extremely 
insulting. It’s trying to tell you that you're either on 
one track or the other.” 

Like many superior musicians, Adams was a 
gifted child. He was a superb clarinetist, but his true 
gift was for composing. At the age of 11, he was com- 
posing symphonies in his head while walking; by 13, 
he had written and conducted a suite for string or- 
chestra. 

In the mid-’60s, he was accepted by Harvard, 
where he studied composition. It was a time of vio- 
lent transition almost everywhere, except within 
that universitys music department, which re- 
mained without prevailing musical dogmas. But the 
lack of a theoretical “party line,” Adams feels, may 
have helped him keep his aesthetic options open. 
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(Students of composition at Princeton, by contrast, were 
subjected to Milton Babbit’s extreme serialism.) And 
Adams found inspiration in the teachings of Leon 
Kirchner, a composer “who had a strong heritage, both 
European and Jewish. His friends and colleagues were 
people like Rudolf Serkin, Alexander Schneider, and 
those wonderful musicians who had studied with Arnold 
Schoenberg at UCLA. I inherited that weighty mantle of 
tradition.” 

In 1971, after a period of freelance performing in New 
England (he served regularly as extra clarinetist with the 
Boston Symphony), Adams received his master’s degree 
and drove across country to Northern California, attract- 
ed by the region’s reputation for fostering avant-garde 
work. Instead of creating cutting-edge works among a 
supportive community of like-minded artists, however, 
Adams found himself unpacking cartons in a warehouse 
in West Oakland. After a year 
of this, a discouraged Adams 
was about ready to give up on 
his West Coast odyssey and re- 
turn to Eastern academia 
when e music-teaching job 
came open at the San Fran- 
cisco Conservatory of Music. 
Fellow composer and Harvard 
grad David Del Tredici, recom- 
mended Adams to Milton 
Salkind, president of the con- 
servatory. Salkind hired 
Adams to teach composition 
and theory in 1972. He didn’t 
leave for 10 years. 

The conservatory position 
turned out to be a dream job. 
Among Adams’ duties was di- 
recting the comservatory’s 
New Music Ensemble. For the 
young composer, this was a golden opportunity to try out 
his ideas, to hear his works and those of other contempo- 
rary composers performed. At the time, the 25-year-old 
Adams was under the Zen-like spell of avant-garde com- 
poser and teacher John Cage, the prophet of chance com- 
position; he was also interested in the work of the late 
English composer Cornelius Cardew, whose “Scratch 
Music” encouraged the use of “found” sound objects. Both 
of these influences can be heard in the earliest of Adams’ 
works to gain any currency, Christian Zeal and Activity, 
the central panel of a 1973 triptych, American Standard 
(the title derived from a brand of kitchen appliance). 
Adams starts with the hymn tune, then superimposes a 
text-sound composition of a revivalist preaching about 
Christ’s healing of the man with the withered hand over a 
series of free-floating harmonies. Christian Zeal still casts 
an extraordinarily evocative spell: The interplay of voice 
and music summons a crude but discernible ritual 
strength to this tale of Christian redemption. 

Adams’ programming was as eclectic and creative as 
his composition. The freedom he granted composers at the 
conservatory is still fondly remembered. The ensemble’s 
concerts might feature a serial essay one week and a 
chance piece the next. Salkind recalls the concerts as 
“pretty wild. We never knew what to expect. We didn’t 


It took two years 
and the aid of a 
Jungian therapist to 
end Adams’ compos- 


er’s block. When it 
did end, the results 
_were spectacular. 





like everything, but then we've always let composers do 
what they wanted. Everybody liked John. He had a style 
of his own. I certainly didn’t see him as a minimalist.” 

In 1978, Adams got his big break: De Waart hired him 
as the San Francisco Symphony’s composer-in-residence. 
Adams took the opportunity to introduce the notoriously 
conservative San Francisco music community to new mu- 
sic. Between 1978 and 1985, when de Waart departed, 
Adams made enormous strides toward demolishing the 
barriers between conventional symphony audiences and 
those listeners who thirsted after drinking from the fresh- 
est streams of contemporary music. The a’ ant-garde had 
traditionally prospered in the Bay Area, ’sut it seemed to 
settle for the Monday night ghetto and for loyal, sophisti- 
cated but aging audiences comprised, to some extent, of 
composers and their friends. 

With the ew and Unusual Music s-ries, Adams set 
out to change all that. Except 
when it featured a major draw, 
like Cage, the project avoided 
Davies Hall, traveling instead 
to a variety of unconventional 
venues (like tony fashion 
marts) and settling eventually 
for the casual nightclub ambi- 
ence of the pre-multiplexed 
Kabuki Theatre. 

With one of the country’s 
leading orchestras at his dis- 
posal, and the support of the 
national new music communi- 
ty, Adams’ program proved an 
overwhelming success, ulti- 
mately serving as the model for 
other composer-in-residency 
programs across the country. 

Eclecticism was the key to 
the success of the New and 
Unusual Music series. “Our concerts were good copy,” 
Adams says. “People were so tired of writing about Mozart 
and Beethoven festivals, and suddenly there were pro- 
grams with Reich and Gyorgy Ligeti, Cage and Meredith 
Monk, and they really turned people on; they acknowl- 
edged the astonishingly wide pedigree of new music. I just 
took this enormous variety of experience and put it on the 
same stage.” 

Adams’ own work, meanwhile, was undergoing a ma- 
jor evolution. He began to compose on a much broader 
canvas. When the San Francisco Symphony commis- 
sioned him in 1981 to write an orchestral piece for the 
opening of Davies Hall, Adams scored the piece, 
Harmonium, for 275 instrumentalists and choristers. 
Adams set verse by John Donne (“Negative Love”) and 
Emily Dickinson (“Because I could not stop for death” and 
“Wild Nights — Wild Nights”), concentrated on isolated 
tones and dramatically slowed-down harmonic change for 
32 minutes. Modulation suddenly acquired a visceral 
force — what Adams termed “celestial gear-shifting.” The 
recording of Harmonium was nominated for a Grammy. 
Today, a decade later, Harmonium, though very much a 
minimalist masterpiece, appears as a transitional work, a 
step away from jittery minimalist principles toward the 
expansive, romantic landscapes that Adams admires in 
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Mahler and Sibelius and whose influence can be felt in his re- 

In 1983, just after completing Light Over Water, Adams suf- 
fered a severe case of composer's block. “Nothing came out that 
I liked,” Adams recalls. “People thought that I was looking 
deeply into the abyss. In fact, it was just a crisis of musical lan- 
guage.” It took two years and the help of a renowned Jungian 
therapist before he broke out of it — but when he did, the re- 
sults were spectacular. Harmonielehre, also a San Francisco 
Symphony commission, is a deeply emotional work that 
marked the start of a new phase for Adams: pure, large-scale 
orchestral writing. The three-movement form suggests sym- 
phonic structuresthe movement titles, with their allusions to 
the Grail legend and Adams’ daughter, Emily, hint at both spir- 
itual and autobiographical subtexts, whimsically recalling 
Richard Strauss’ Sinfonia Domestica. And the title, an allusion 
to Schoenberg’s 1910 treatise on harmony, reaffirms Adams’ 
dediration to the musical past. Harmonielehre was warmly re- 
ceived and was nominated for a Pulitzer Prize. It has since been 
perfarmed by many orchestras. 

Meanwhile, Adams was working on the piece that would 
catapult him to international fame, Nixon in China. The idea 
for the opera was born in 1983, when a mutual friend intro- 
duced Adams to erstwhile wunderkind opera director Peter 
Sellars at New Hampshire’s Monadnock Music Festival. 
Sellars, like Adams a Harvard grad, proposed that they collab- 
orate on an opera about Richard Nixon — possibly the least 
likely candidate for an opera in the long history of that form. 
Notsurprisingly, Adams was less than enthusiastic at first, but 
he gradually warmed to Sellars’ notion of writing an opera that 
would address modern mythologies. 

‘The opera, completed in 1987, was a collaboration between 
Adams, Sellars, poet Alice Goodman and choreographer Mark 
Moris. Its subject, the historic 1972 meeting between Nixon 
and Mao in Beijing, was treated ironically with broad, cartoon- 
like strokes, the various scenes staged as a series of photo op- 
portunities and fantasies. Only the final scene, as the charac- 
ters soliloquized in their bedrooms, ventured behind the politi- 
cal amd emotional masks. 

The opera marked a great transition for Adams. In addition 
to minimalist choruses, outrageously parodistic music for 
Mark Morris’ ballet, and soaring arias for Pat Nixon and Chou 
En-Lai, Adams ended the opera with a great ensemble involv- 
ing most of the principal characters. The complex, nuanced 
style of that scene prefigured the rich style of 
Klinghoffer. 

Nixon outraged the traditionalists; the unofficial 
premié¢re (from the piano score) at the Herbst 
Theatre was notable for the sight of Terence 
McEwen, then the Opera’s general director, 
gaimmphing up the aisle in the middle of Act I. 
Unsarprisingly, the official premiére at the Houston 
Grand Opera in November 1987 attracted immense 
media attention. The reviews were largely favorable. 
Buteven the doubters had to admit that Adams was 
@ nstural operatic composer. Probably not since 
Benjamin Britten’s Peter Grimes in the mid-1940s 
had the lyric theater found a voice who on a first out- 
ing seemed so at ease in the medium. 

Since then, Nixon has racked up an impressive per- 
formance history. Sellars’ production alone (there are 
threeothers on view in Europe) has been seen in eight 
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cities (Paris’ Bobigny Theater is next in December) and has been 
televised by PBS (in a version that Adams describes as “lead- 
footed” and “sodden”). And the Grammy-winning Nixon record- 
ing found its way onto several “Best of the Decade” lists. 

The experience of working on Nixon taught Adams about 
stagecraft. He came to understand opera’s unique capabilities, 
the things it can do better than any other art form — such as 
presenting simultaneous an¢ werring emotional states. He 
used that knowledge in his most ambitious — and controver- 
sial — project yet, The Death of Klinghoffer. The new opera is a 
poetic recounting of the murder of the elderly American Jew 
Leon Klinghoffer during the hijacking of the cruise ship Achille 
Lauro in 1985; in a larger sense, it is a meditation on the seem- 
ingly eternal Arab-Zionist conflict in the Middle East. It bowed 
March 19 in the shadow of the Persian Gulf war at Brussels’ 
Théatre Royal de la Monnaie, and has since traveled to Lyon 
and Vienna. 

Klinghoffer treats an incendiary situation with a series of 
muted, choreographed tableaux. The tragic grandeur of its 
themes — the inability of Arabs and Jews to realize that more 
unites them than separates them — inspires some of Adams’ 
most sinuously lyrical writing for solo voice, chorus and ampli- 
fied large orchestra. 

The piece refuses to take sides, refuses to sensationalize. 
(Klinghoffer is shot offstage, although his falling body returns 
for a gorgeous aria.) But despite Adams’ evenhanded treat- 
ment, the piece created an enormous furor. 

During the premiére week of Klinghoffer in Brussels, 
Adams seemed a web of exposed nerve endings, dashing from 
interview to interview with increasing signs of fatigue. During 
the major press conference the afternoon of the premiére, with 
thoughts of the incineration of Baghdad on his mind, he rhetor- 
ically asked the convened reporters, “What is America export- 
ing these days?” and supplied the answer himself: “Smart 
bombs.” The press, which had come for blood, ate up the quote, 
ignoring Adams’ statement that the opera was about reflection 
and healing. 

Adams was also on edge because of technical frustrations. 
Never before had he attempted to balance conventional instru- 
ments with synthesizers and samplers (what he calls the 
“sound design”) on such a complex scale in a 1,200-seat audito- 
rium, and he wasn’t sure it was all working until the opera 
started. The murky English diction of the Flemish-language 
chorus, which carried scores during part of the premiére per- 
formance, vexed Adams, too. 

Finally, there was the great supertitle debate. 
Adams, who had learned about the need for compre- 
hensibility in English with Nixon, desperately want- 
ed them; librettist Goodman did not. The 200 super- 
titles were prepared in lovely, flowing Arabic script, 
but they weren’t projected until the dress rehearsal. 
Everyone took one look at the visual overload (the ti- 
tles competed with George Tsypin’s massive set, ex- 
tended video projections and Mark Morris’ very mo- 
bile dance company) and simply freaked. Sellars or- 
dered the supertitles dropped and Adams resigned 
himself to the problem. 

Opening night was electric — and not just be- 
cause of the enormous anticipation stirred by the 
opera. A month before the opening, with the Persian 
Gulf war still raging and rehearsals in full swing, 
Belgian government officials, worried about possible 
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terrorist reprisals, had pressured Gérard Mortier, direc- 
tor of the Monnaie, to cancel the premiére. He persisted 
and won. But on opening night, patrons stood around on 
the Sol LeWitt-designed floor of the Monnaie’s lobby, 
camouflaging their anxiety as best they could. 

The enormous press contingent — there were 83 
journalists from outside Belgium — responded along 
predictable lines. The old-guard naysayers, like the 
Wall Street Journal, found it anti-dramatic and too 
rooted in minimalism, and pondered the taste factor in 
the subject matter. The New York Times raved, as much 
as that paper is capable of such an activity. The British, 
hostile to Sellars after his Glyndebourne Magic Flute 
last year, were generally cool, even mocking in their tra- 
ditionally condescending manner. One of their number 
advised Adams “to retreat to the safe world of minimal- 
ism, pure and simple.” 

Sitting among the open- 
ing night crowd, Adams 
seemed a study in tension. 
You saw his neck muscles 
stiffen as the chorus mouthed 
unintelligible sounds over the 
amplified orchestra and the 
japeries in Sellars’ direction 
of the first scene fell flat. But 
by the end of the evening, 
with the song of the dead 
Klinghoffer and contralto 
Sheila Nadler’s powerhouse 
soliloquy as the grieving, en- 
raged Marilyn Klinghoffer 
(the murdered Leon’s wid- 
ow), Adams had visibly re- 
laxed. For an Adams/Sellars 
opening night, it had gone 
reasonabiy well. 


ADAMS evinces increasing dissatisfaction with 
the people responsible for programming and presenting 
new music. He has some reason for feeling this way. 
Under the successive direction of the two composers-in- 
residence who followed him, Charles Wuorinen and 
George Perle, the innovative San Francisco Symphony 
program that Adams developed into a national model 
finds itselfin perilous shape. “Over the past few years it’s 
had all the appearance of a terminal patient, with peo- 
ple standing around waiting to turn off the respirator, 
and nobody’s had the nerve to doit,” Adams says. He be- 
heves that some of the composers who've held the post 
recently have failed to reach out to a broader musical 
constituency. “Perle, Milton Babbit and the other 
MacArthur Foundation winners represent only a mi- 
nuscule corner of the culture. It’s not that they don’t 
care; they do, desperately.” Drily, Adams adds, “Charles, 
in fact, sometimes acts like he’s holding the Grail.” 

Nor is he fond of what he finds in ordinary concert 
halls. “Orchestra programs just aren’t very interesting, 
and they're simply not well played. ’'d make an excep- 
tion for someone like Simon Rattle and his City of 
Birmingham Symphony Orchestra. But generally, the 
attitude is wham, bam, thank you ma’am. The orches- 


During Klinghoffer’s 
~ premiere week, 
_ Adams created a | 
sensation by saying, 


_ “What is America 
-_exporting these _ 
days? Smart bombs.” 





tra goes on automatic pilot, it gets a standing ovation, 
and that’s culture. As it was in the 1930s, when 
Toscanini was elevated into a totem, culture still speaks 
with a foreign accent. Of course, some of the native-born 
guys can be just as boring as the foreigners.” 

Adams may have taken on the directorship of the 
Cabrillo Music Festival this summer as a challenge. His 
growing assurance as a conductor paid offin remarkable 
ways. When his concertmaster abruptly flew off to 
France for a funeral, Adams canceled the scheduled vio- 
lin concerto and replaced it with Haydn’s Hen Symphony, 
which he performed after only one hour of rehearsal. The 
results, on a sultry afternoon at Mission San Juan 
Bautista (one of the festival venues), were inspiring. 

What has changed noticeably about Adams in the 
past few years is his increasing passion for what is 
known as “world music,” es- 
pecially from the Middle 
East — a passion that pro- 
foundly influenced Kling- 
hoffer. “It’s the only thing 
that does it for me now,” says 
Adams. “Music that exists 
outside the Western tradi- 
tion is much less artistically 
self-conscious. That doesn’t 
mean it’s not complicated — 
certainly North Indian and 
Persian music spring from a 
complex theoretical basis. 
But it’s not self-conscious in 
the way Western music is. 
The relationship of listener 
to creator is different. The 
auteur theory, as they say in 
movies, is not paramount in 
world music. We listen, not 
to a beautiful work for symphony orchestra. We listen 
to Mahler. We get hung up on his life, his problems, his 
persona. That’s almost unheard of in other cultures. 
Just this morning I was listening to this incredible 
Japanese gagaku music on KPFA. I never thought to 
ask who wrote it.” 

Ask Adams about the last great piece of music he 
heard and he rephrases the question. “I’d rather talk 
about the last great musical experience I had. That was 
when I was invited to a rehearsal by the Elements of 
Praise. Debbie and I went down to check them out for 
the Cabrillo Festival. I heard them in ACT’s production 
of The Gospel at Colonus, but that was nothing com- 
pared to what they do on their own turf. 

“They perform the music of this brilliant man, James 
Mitchell, whois their director. We thought we’d just sneak 
in the back of the hall and sit there. But Mitchell insisted 
on introducing us to the choir. Remember, this was a re- 
hearsal, and there were kids climbing all over the church. 

“The group started to sing. And within 15 minutes I 
was profoundly moved, blown away, inspired. Nothing 
Pve heard by an ‘art composer in the past year has done 
that tome.” g 


Allan Ulrich is The Examiner’s music and dance critic. 
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BY NANCY MALITZ 


HE GHOST OF THE HIJACKED CRUISE SHIP 
Achille Lauro glides toward Brooklyn. Its form is a 
controversial new opera that comes as close as grand 
opera gets to a pre-sold Broadway hit like “Miss Sai- 
gon” or “Les Misérables.” 

Composer John Adams’s musical epic “The Death 
of Klinghoffer,” is a high-tech meditation on a subject 
one singer called “the scariest of our time”: conflict in 
the Middle East. It was launched from the Brussels 
Théatre Royal de la Monnaie on March 19, in the aftermath of Desert Storm. 

For the second time, Adams and his renegade collaborators, the 
librettist Alice Goodman and the director Peter Sellars, have placed opera 
in what they call the danger zone of the historical present. Their first effort 
was the satiric “Nixon in China,” which dealt with a 1972 front-page 
political event — the historic meeting of Richard Nixon and Mao Zedong. 
After its 1987 Houston Grand Opera premiere, the show raced around the 
world like Puccini on Rollerblades. 

This time the team’s subject is the 1985 Palestinian hijacking of the 
Italian cruise ship Achille Lauro and the murder of an elderly, Jewish 
American invalid on board. For “Klinghoffer,” which is close in spirit to 
a Bach Passion, the trio has laid aside the tools of irony and mockery 
that characterized “Nixon in China” and earned it the nickname “Dick 
and Pat Do Peking.” Gone, too, are most traces of Adams’s chugging, 
rock-influenced minimalism, now sublimated in a shimmering, emotion- 
ally expansive score reminiscent of Shostakovich, Berg and Ravel. A 
gigantic, three-hour opera with a lengthy prologue and two full acts, 
extensive choreography for 18 dancers and big choral pieces spaced like 
pillars throughout, “Klinghoffer” receives its United States premiere on 
Sept. 5 at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

The Brooklyn stop is midway through a two-year run planned by a 
consortium of six companies that have shared $1 million in preparation 
costs. The co-producers include the San Francisco Opera, the Los Angeles 








Nancy Malitz is the music critic of The Detroit News. 
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Music Center Opera and companies in Brussels, Glyndebourne, England, 
and Lyons, France, each of which will foot an additional bill for its own 
performance. A seventh city, Vienna, was squeezed into the schedule. A 
recording (by Nonesuch) is already in the works, and National Public 
Radio will offer a sneak preview this Saturday when many affiliates plan 
to broadcast the tape of the Brussels premiere. 

The international excitement is surprising, because if there was a 19th- 
century art form headed for extinction after World War II, grand opera was 
surely it. Opera companies had become museums for dead composers and 
aging subscribers, unable to woo a younger generation hooked on its own 
multimedia entertainment For these new audiences, Sellars and company, 
along with their predecessors, the director Robert Wilson and the composer 
Philip Glass, have rescued a moribund art form with a computer-age esthetic 
that draws upon contemporary events, the nonnarrative dream state of MTV 
and a liberal use of amplifiers and synthesizers. 

“] didn’t have to stage the images we saw on CNN,” Sellars says. “The 
subject is deeply burned into the consciousness of almost everyone in the 
world. We use it as a jumping-off point to examine what it is that people 
live for, and what they are willing to die for.” 

The creators of “Klinghoffer” say the opera doesn’t take sides, but 
rather sets forth all points of view including, at either extreme, a hijacker 
who shouts angrily that America is “one big Jew,” and an infuriated Leon 
Klinghoffer, who demands, “Was it your pal who shot that little girl at the 
airport in Rome?” 

Neutrality notwithstanding, the topic was sufficiently incendiary for 
the Monnaie to keep security tight throughout the six-week rehearsal as 
the guif war raged. Vague threats of terrorist reprisals against American 
interests worldwide seemed to have a pointed ring. “Not one of us slept 
through the night that first month,” says Sanford Sylvan, the baritone who 
portrays Klinghoffer. 

Hundreds of journalists descended on the opening, and not all of them 
were music critics: the premiere was also a political story. The Wall Street 
Journal! alone thought it detected a pro-Palestinian slant: “And without a 
penny of subsidy from the P.L.O.” Most critics were cautiously positive on its 
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MUSIC THAT STIRS UP A TIRED ART FORM. 


artistic merit. Patrick J. Smith of Opera News 
hailed # as a “threnody of conjoined emotive 
power and distanced impartiality.” Max Lop- 
pert of The Financia] Times of London dissent- . 
ed, labeling the score “strangely hollow” and 
the text “wishy-washy.” 


HE DAY AFTER THE 
“Klinghoffer” premiere, 
its composer sits ina Brus- 
sels coffee shop where a 
cup of hot brew steams up 
rusty French has semi- 
served him. He has ordered 
a fritter and gotten instead 
an apple torte. Adams, in an old cardigan, may 
fade samewhat into the background of cosmo- 
politan Brussels, where men wear the latest 
Paris fashions, but he exudes an amiable 
warm and exerts a steady gaze. 

Ferty-four and prematurely gray, the 
compaser allows himself to savor opening 
night oe his own terms before reading re- 
views. He talks about the bottled-up panic of 
the last few months, especially the pressure 
of the epera’s grief-stricken final aria, Mari- 
lyn Kimghoffer’s accusation to the ship’s cap- 
tain: “You embraced them!” Adams says he 
knew # “had to be the most important single 
musical moment that I had ever written.” 

He was three months behind in starting 
it. The opera’s gestation had been trouble- 
some for the entire team from the beginning. 
The Iraq-Kuwait crisis was heating up and 
the Ssiman Rushdie affair had made the 
team jittery. It was nearly autumn of 1990, 
and the task of orchestrating the entire score 
awaited. The composer had not yet written its 
clincher. “I knew what was to follow was 
going t be sheer hell, and if I stopped to think - 
about #, I would be in deep, deep trouble,” he 
says, tabbing a shoulder still sore with tendini- 
tis caused by copying out the orchestra score, 
hundreds of thousands of notes, by hand. 

“lsaw a documentary of Picasso drawing a 
huge picture on a wall with a piece of charcoal 
He waz so close there was no way he could see 
what te was doing. It was just a totally uncon- 
scious, intuitive, visceral act on his part, and 
the preportions were absolutely perfect. It was 
all dose by a kind of pure, gut intuition. That's 
the way I wrote that scene.” 

Frowning, Adams imagines the cool re- 
sponse his story would bring in music’s aca- 
demic establishment. He has been described as 
@ successor to Leonard Bernstein and Aaron Copland because of his emotion- 
al expansiveness and theatrical flair, qualities that many mfluential 20th- 
century composers view as sentimental relics of the Romantic era. They take 
refuge instead in the complex intellectual neighborhood of the post-serial, 
European tradition and find Adams’s music superficial and simple-minded. 
He takes a swat: 

“Te ceased to be freaked out by all this ideology of pre-compositional 
decisions and charts that is taught at the universities. For many years, I 
felt so inadequate because I couldn’t explain my procedures like Milton 
Babbar at Princeton could, but now I think I’m right and they’re wrong. Do 
you think Mozart had pre-compositional charts? Of course not.” 

Instead, Adams takes as his model post-modern architects like Mi- 
chael Graves and Frank Gehry, who mix the full range of classical 
influences, pop art and kitsch into a riotous mélange that some call goofy 
and others call liberated. “I have been more profoundly influenced by 
them than by any musicians,” Adams says. “The funny thing is that Milton 
Babbitt loves this pop stuff as much as I do, but Milton feels it has to be 
divorced from his real art, or at least buried in his very strict post- 
Schoesberg technique. The use of the vernacular is a more intuitive and 
less comstrained activity for me.” 
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In “The Death of 
Klinghoffer,”’ Sanford 
Sylvan, in wheelchair 
above, portrays the victim. 
Stephanie Friedman, as 
the terrorist Omar, sings 
an aria about holy death. 
The aria, Adams says, 
“should feel like you’re in a 
truck loaded with TNT 
and driving straight into 

a Marine barracks.”’ 

Left: Adams with Peter 
Sellars, the director, 
backstage in Brussels. 


Right: Dancers from the 
Mark Morris company 
mirror the choral passages. 
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Adams’s musical language also owes something to his rock-influenced 
minimalist predecessors Terry Riley, Philip Glass and Steve Reich and 
their repetitive, beat-heavy style. But it has evolved into a romantic tonal 
idiom that mostly sounds like Adams, even as it borrows from Debussy 
and Stravinsky, or boogie and the Beach Boys. Serialist composers find such 
language backward-looking. One of them, Charles Wuorinen, says: “The most 
significant composers of this century, beginning with Schoenberg but gradu- 
ally everywhere, began to write music not based directly upon the tonal 
system. That was the mainstream and still is as far as I am concerned.” 

Adams is defended by Sellars, a fellow Harvard grad 11 years his 
junior, and the team’s acknowledged moral force. Sitting in a favorite 
perch high up in the Monnaie shortly after the premiere, the director 
boldly compares Adams’s moment in history to none other than “Mozart’s 
moment, because they both had all these different vocabularies of music 
available and opera’s the place where they meet.” 

“To have Debussy and Strauss reunderstood by Adams at the end of 
this century is not a problem,” Sellars says. “I mean, people at the first 
night of Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ were probably saying, ‘How is it that we 
have three orchestras playing dumb dance music?’ And at ‘Magic Flute’ 
they were saying, ‘What's all this old-fashioned Handel doing here?’” 


TOP: CLARCHEN BAUS-MATTAR/THEATRE ROYAL DE LA MONNMAIE. ABOVE: GERARD UFERAS/VU FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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As Sellars talks, he gazes down at George Tsypin’s gleaming steel set 
— 10 tons of elegant tubular sculpture that can suggest oil refinery or ship 
hull or even evaporate into heavenly light. Silently warming up on stage 
are dancers in the 18-member company of Mark Morris, who choreo- 
graphed a few dances for “Nixon” but this time around is an integral 
member of the core team. For “Klinghoffer” he provides a continual layer 
of visual counterpoint. 

“John’s major thing is that he is made to feel, by all these music critics 
and by the academic music establishment, terribly guilty for how heartfelt 
his work is,” Sellars says. “The most beautiful things that John writes are 
given in the score these absurdly fast tempo markings, I mean just 
appalling, because he writes something utterly beautiful and then gets 
embarrassed and says, ‘Well, no I can’t show that much sentiment,’ and so 
he makes it fast to get through it. 

“In this opera, for example, the Aria of the Falling Body is this perfectly 
amazing thing, but it happens click-click-click according to John. It takes the 
performers to get him to agree to inch back, to allow him to face what he’s 
written.” 

Above Sellars, rimming the Baroque theater’s crystal chandelier and 
gilded ceiling, is evidence of opera’s latest high-tech chapter. Some 36 
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loudspeakers provide Adams with 25,000 watts of amplified sound so that 
he can combine orchestral and synthesized effects and even change the 
acoustics of the room at key moments, “to take the roof off,” as the sound 
engineer, Jonathan Deans, puts it. 


DAMS DEVELOPED THE MUSIC FOR “KLING- 
hoffer” in a tricked-out garret at his home in Berke- 
ley, Calif. where I visited him in the fall of 1990. A 
grand piano was squeezed into his shoebox work 
space with multiple electronic keyboards, stacks of 
components, a computer and miscellaneous tapes 
and chips and wires. He shared the house (since sold) 
with his wife, Deborah O’Grady, a landscape photog- 
rapher, their children, Emily, now 7, and Sam, 5, anda 
feisty beagle called Flora whose favorite position was stuck halfway through 
the pet door. A few years back, Adams actually had time to get down on his 
hands and knees and refinish the kitchen floor. But throughout the gestation of 
“Klinghoffer,” from 9 until 5 every day for 18 months, the composer climbed 
those stairs as dutifully as a bank teller punching a time clock. 

To keep track of his work, Adams put hatch marks on a calendar for 
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“Nixon in China,” first staged in Houston, was the first collaboration by John Adams, Peter Sellars and Alice Goodman. 


measures completed, an increasingly desperate accounting as the work 
expanded. His fax machine spit out Goodman’s libretto from her home in 
Cambridge, Mass., page by page as she wrote it, not always in order, an 
exasperating process that she said “struck terror in both our hearts,” but 
which the deadline forced upon them. 

Adams meanwhile exploited some modern advantages Beethoven 
never dreamed of. After writing out the tunes and harmony of each scene 
by hand, he entered the information into a computer, which played back a 
version in synthesized sounds. The results might be called musicoidal, but 
were good enough to share with singers learning their parts. Adams’s 


-friend Toru Takemitsu, the Japanese composer, dropped by and heard the 


piece that way. So did one of his staunchest supporters, the British 
conductor Simon Rattle. 

Adams even played karaoke with his own tape, improvising new 
instrumental counterpoint and saving the results. Finally, he scored the 
piece for a complete orchestra plus synthesizers and samplers that 
together evoked a wide array of unusual effects, including imsect-like 
rasps and the low rumblings of a ship engine. “Isn’t that unbelievable?” he 
shouted gleefully at a rehearsal when the entire theater seemed to hum 
like the Achille Lauro. 

Adding electronics meant miking the singers, which was fine by Adams, 
who sees high-quality amplification as a young technique “now at the stage of 
the Wright brothers’ plane compared to the Concorde.” He once said he would 
rather write for natural-sounding, amplified voices than for “the Pavarottis 
and Jessye Normans and these people with huge bodies and enormous 
projecting voices that are kind of freaks in a way, I think.” 

He plunged into a computerized demo of the score, including a favorite 
aria about holy death by the teen-age terrorist Omar, who has grown up in 
a refugee camp knowing nothing but his weapon and his dream of 
martyrdom. The aria’s end, he said, “should feel like you’re in a truck 
loaded with TNT and driving straight into a Marine barracks.” 


One by one, Adams introduced the other characters, including a 
British manicurist who’s captive and trying to keep cheery about it. Overa 
bubblegum chord sequence straight out of 60’s pop, she tells how the 
kitchen crew was so flummoxed they buttered the wrong side of the 
sandwiches. “This should make Luciano Berio leave the room,” Adams 
said wickedly. The Italian composer, a leader of the post-serialist school, is 
said to have walked out on “Grand Pianola Music,” one of Adams’s wildly 
vernacular pieces, a few years back. 

But “Klinghoffer,” at its core, is overwhelmingly serious. “The title 
was Peter’s idea, and I knew right away that it was right for me,” says 
Adams, who was drawn to the “Sophoclean imponderability” of the event. 
The team agreed to the subject in 1986 and then went off to work 
independently. As they talked periodically by phone they gradually shed 
the realistic approach for the symbolic. An early concept was an apocalyp- 
tic religious tableau of the sort one sees sculptured above a Romanesque 
church door, according to Goodman: “rows and rows of saints and holy 
people in a double circle, and then in the center, the figure of Christ.” An 
element of that idea remains in the presentation of Klinghoffer as a 
crucifixion figure. 

The first lines of Goodman’s libretto are blunt, mouthed by homeless 
Palestinians: “My father’s house was razed/In nineteen forty-eight/When 
the Israelis passed/Over our street.” Adams’s setting is a “sucker punch,” 
as his record producer Bob Hurwitz put it It begins with a soothing rivulet 
of melody that soon sweeps the listener into a pounding torrent 

Another chorus follows, for the exiled Jews, set as an allegorical 
love song for the promised land. Adams’s teacher, the Harvard compos- 
er Leon Kirchner, likened the score to a huge bomb that had gone off 
over the Mediterranean, scattering little shards of 5,000 years of history 
in the debris. Adams admits he’s concerned about how the whole will 
play when it finally reaches his own shore. “It is so clear that we haven’t 
taken sides, but that won’t prevent people (Continued on page_4l). 
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from leaping to judgment. I 
am sure that there will be 
people who think that hav- 
ing Palestinians sing music 
which is not ugly or aggres- 
sive, but which is expres- 
sive and sometimes person- 
al and beautiful, is to glorify 
hideous facts. And I am 
sure there are some who 
feel that to portray this 
event at all is just further 
Zionist propaganda.” 


HE COMPOSER CAME 

late to opera’s risky 

business. Born in 

Worcester, Mass., he 

was raised in New 

England, spending 
many happy hours at a New 
Hampshire dance hall 
owned by his grandfather 
on pilings in the middle of 
Lake Winnipesaukee. “My 
parents were both amateur 
jazz musicians,” Adams 
said over coffee at his kitch- 
en table. He jumped up to 
find a faded 1936 snapshot 
of his dad playing clarinet 
in what he calls, affection- 
ately, “a sort of B-band that 
toured around. The Dorsey 
Brothers always came up 
there, too, and here’s my 
mother singing with an- 
other band. She was a con- 
tralto and she loved ballads 
from that period.” 

Adams sat on a piano 
bench with Duke Ellington 
and learned to play the clar- 
inet like his dad. “In the 
house where I grew up, we 
had Mozart and we had 
Benny Goodman on the 
record player, and I was not 
raised to think there was a 
difference between them,” 
he said. He was 16 when he 
saw his first opera, “Aida,” 
at the Metropolitan Opera. 
He hated it. 

While at Harvard, Adams 
conducted Mozart’s “Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and played 
clarinet for the American 
premiere of Schoenberg’s 
opera “Moses und Aron,” 
gradually warming to the 
art form. But Harvard itself 
didn’t fit the composer, who 
never adopted the nontonal 
musical style being taught 
there. He fied after six years 
and two degrees from what 
he felt was a hostile environ- 
ment dedicated to preserv- 
ing a stylistic epoch “that 
ended quite a while ago.” 

He escaped to California 
where he produced out- 
rageous concerts at the San 


Francisco Conservatory 
and generally soaked up the 
™ 


\ 


anarchic musical scene — 
jazz, John Cage, Tibetan 
Buddhism, synthesized 
sound all went into his mu- 
sic. A riotous opus of art- 
beshing, “Lo-Fi,” a cham- 
ber piece for electronic 
junk, was made with dilapi- 
dated record players play- 
ing broken-down 78’s of 
Frank Sinatra and the An- 
drews Sisters through 
speakers “that even Good- 
will couldn’t give away.” 
In the mi;-70’s, Adams 
awakened suddenly to the 
minimalist outlaws whose 
ecstatically pulsating early 
pieces (like Steve Reich's 
* ) expressed 


many times one prominent 
critic called it “going-no- 
where music.” Adams dis- 
agrees. “The truth is that it’s 
the only really important 
style to develop since serial- 
ism, which is why people are 
so upset about it.” 

He wrote “Phrygian 
Gates” for piano in 1977 and 
“Shaker Loops” for string 
septet in 1978, both relent- 
lessly minimalist works. 
The San Francisco Sym- 
phony hired him as an ad- 
viser to create a New and 
Unusual Music series to 
cultivate younger audi- 
ences and later as its com- 
poser in residence. “He 
brought in artists complete- 
ty new to us, like Diamanda 
Galas and Gienn Branca,” 
says Deborah Borda, man- 
aging director of the New 
York Philharmonic, who 
was then in San Francisco. 
At Borda’s urging, Kurt 
Masur, the Philharmonic’s 
new music director, recent- 
ly discussed new-music 
programming with Adams. 

Adams’s San Francisco 
Symphony days involved 
conducting, and he learned 
to love it. He still books 
quite a few podium dates 
because it’s the yang to 
composing’s yin, being “ex- 
trovertish, other-oriented, 
physical, plus it gets me out 
of the house.” 

Widespread recognition 
came for Adams in 1981, 
with “Harmonium,” a churn- 
ing opus for full orchestra 
and 100-voice chorus com- 
missioned by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony. He says it 
was based on “an obscure 
poem with the irresistible ti- 
tle ‘Negative Love,’ by John 
Donne” and two poems of 
Emily Dickinson. Adams 
then proceeded to infuriate 














Mark Morris, the choreographer, James Maddalena, who sings 
the role of the captain, and Adams at a “*Klinghoffer’’ rehearsal. 


many whose hearts he had 
won by writing some orches- 
tral honky-tonk, “Grand Pia- 
nola Music.” 

“People are still telling me 
that it’s tacky and lewd and 
they don’t like it,” he says, 
somewhat uncomfortably. 
He values the work highly as 
the first of many “trickster 
pieces” authored by a punk- 
ish and free-spirited alter 
ego. The latest, “Fearful 
Symmetries,” for orchestra 
(1988) has some campy 
theater organ sequences 
that Adams dubs “Liberace 
in Hell.” 

The composer met Peter 
Sellars at the Monadnock 
Music Festival in New 
Hampshire in 1983, when 
the director, barely out of 
college, was staging 
Haydn’s “Armida.” Sellars 
had decided to set it in Viet- 
nam, early evidence of a 
contemporizing tendency 
that would later cause him 
to finish Handel’s “Julius 
Caesar” with a bunny hop 
and to set Mozart’s “Mar- 
riage of Figaro” in Trump 
Tower. Sellars prepared for 
“Armida” by reading Hen- 
ry Kissinger’s memoirs, 
which, he says “was just one 
of the most unbearable 
tasks of my life, but I felt 
that I ought to.” The book 
ricocheted in his mind 
against a desire to stage one 
of Madame Mao’s revolu- 
tionary ballets, and soon Sel- 
lars had the title for a new 
opera: “Nixon in China.” 

He proposed it to Adams, 
who had never written an 
opera, and to Goodman, a 
Harvard classmate and as- 
piring poet with no experi- 





met in the office of the 
American National Theater 
Company in Washington, 
which Sellars then ran, and 
spent several days reading 
press accounts of the visit, 
emerging with a rough out- 
line of which Goodman says 
“none of us can remember 
who put in what.” 

“Nixon,” for which Ad- 
ams won a Grammy, was 
instantly notorious. Donal 
Henahan of The New York 
Times reported that “Mr. 
Adams does for the arpeg- 
gio what McDonald’s did 
for the hamburger.” And 
some reviewers hated it 
even more. When it was re- 
vived last year in Los Ange- 
les, however, a few un- 
friendly critics conceded 
ground. “Yeah, but you 
have to realize how unbe- 
lievably humiliating it is to 
me to read, ‘Well, maybe 
“Nixon” isn’t all bad but the 
music still stinks and the 
libretto is still naive,’” Ad- 
ams says. “I mean, that’s 
the sort of thing you have to 
put up with, year after year, 
until these people finally 
get sent to the glue factory 
and somebody else comes 
in, or, more likely, until 
some younger composer 
comes along that they can 
hate even more.” 

The newest orchestral 
work in Adams’s steady 
output is “El Dorado,” 
which will have its debut at 
the San Francisco Sympho- 
ny in November. In it, he 
says, “I guess I’m exorcis- 
ing my feelings about our 
maniacal concerns for ma- 
terial gains in the 80’s. But 
the first movement is the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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(Continued from page 43) 
lent music I’ve done yet, 
and I’m sure it was my own 
response to the gulf war, 
which also needed to come 
out.” 


ESERT STORM HAD 
raged while the cast 


rehearsed “Kling- | 


hoffer” in Brussels, a 

city whose population 

is 15 percent Arab. 
Sheila Nadler, the contralto 
who plays Marilyn Kling- 
hoffer, recalls the shock of 
seeing unexpected footage 
of the actual Achille Lauro 
on the eve of the premiere; 
the Palestinian guerrilla 
leader Abdul Rahim Khaled, 
a key figure in the hijacking, 
had been captured in Greece 


Nadler also got a trans- 
Atlantic call from Lisa 
Klinghoffer, one of two 
Klinghoffer daughters, who 
back home in New York had 
read the reviews of the pre- 
miere. “It came out of the 
blue,” Nadler said, tears in 
her eyes, backstage at the 
Monnaie. “I was so moved, I 
blurted out, ‘I am your moth- 
er.’ She told me she had sat 
by the phone an hour before 
getting up the nerve to call, 
and that she wanted to read 
a libretto.” The real Mrs. 
Klinghoffer died of cancer, 
and the daughters have kept 
their distance, although 
their spokeswoman, Letty 
Simon, says they intend to 
go to the Brooklyn perform- 
ance. Legally, Sellars did not 
need their permission to 
produce the story, but he 
nevertheless informed the 
family of his intention. 

To minimize the risk of 
becoming a target, the Mon- 
naie shunned publicity al- 
most until opening night and 
closed ali rehearsals to gath- 
ering hordes of journalists. 
A poster of the production, 
which came uncomfortably 
close to reality by showing 
oil wells on fire, was not dis- 
played. Instead, mounted on 
either side of the theater en- 
trance, were virtually iden- 
tical excerpts from the Ko- 
ran and the Torah, telling of 


son of Hagar and Abraham. 
Islam teaches that all Arabs 
are descended from Abra- 
ham through Ishmael 

As pressure built, a new 
problem developed. The 
team became divided about 


captioning, Adams says, is 
“like gun contro! and abor- 
tion. There’s no faster way 
to get people screaming at 
each other.” 


dancers and singers on 


stage. Calling those in favor 
“flat earth people,” she said 
the captions would just mis- 
lead people imto thinking 


‘they understood something 


because they were reading 
words. Adams, just as ada- 
mantly in favor, argued that 
people were confused with- 
out them. Sellars 
nounced himself “still in the 
middie” on the issue and did- 
n’t use them at the premiere, 
but he has been working 
with Tsypin to integrate su- 
pertities into the “Kling- 
hoffer” set, after the fashion 
of Persian paintings that 
harmonize words and image 
into a whole. 

As collaborators, Good- 
man and Adams feel they 
balance each other, yet 
when they are in the same 
city, the two have little to 
say to each other and the 
friction is obvious. She is 
dark-eyed, diminutive, al- 
most brittle in her manner, 


stand what that 


He’d say to each of us: ‘You're 
fabulous. Your colleague’s a 
jerk. Just keep at it and don’t 
worry, Ill take care of every- 
thing.” When we finally got 
together, we were very, very 
edgy with each other, but we 
had done the work, which is 
what counts.” 

After the Brussels pre- 
miere, both were ready for a 
break. Goodman finished 
translating Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” for Sellars’s Glynde- 
bourne production in July 
and retreated to Cambridge. 
She admits she’s entertain- 
ing other offers. “I can’t 
imagine the two librettos 
I’ve done with John being 
composed by anyone else, 
but I can imagine doing 
work for another compos- 
er,” she says. “I do think of 
myself as a librettist, not a 
poet. The whole ambience of 
poetry in America and get- 
ting published in the little 
magazines sends a_ chill 
through my veins.” 


Adams, for his part, says 
he’s ready for “something 
radically different,” per- 
haps an opera “in a Brecht- 
jan mode, with real set 
more trenchant I would like 
to work with Peter again. 
But I think it’s healthy for a 
composer to change libret- 
tists every once in a while.” 

That call actually may be 
Adams’s to make. Gerard 
Mortier, who is leaving the 
post of general director of 
the Monnaie, approached 
Sellars to create “Kling- 
hoffer” and discovered Ad- 
ams in the process. Excited 
by the music at dress re- 
hearsals, he said: “ ‘Nixon’ 
was a comic strip, but this is 
@ great oratorio.” Mortier 
becomes head of the Salz- 
burg Festival in Austria 
next summer and has asked 
Adams to write his third op- 
era for Salzburg. 

“Last time around, Mor- 
tier didn’t know me from a 
hole in the ground,” Adams 
admits. “He hired Peter. 
One of the hard lessons I’ve 
had to learn since being in 
the opera business is that 
the mise en scene is the 
most important element. 

“But if you stick around 
long enough, you discover 
that can head It was 
tough for me to read that 
‘Nixon in China’ is Peter Sel- 
lars’s work, as brilliant as he 
is and as much as I admire 
him. New productions of 
‘Nixon in China’ are being 
mounted now, with different 
directors. So after several 
years, it turns out to be John 
Adams’s work after all.” & 





Adams with his wife, Deborah O’Grady, a photographer, and their children, Emily, 7, and Sam, 5. 
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Composer John Adams, left, chronicles 
@ longstanding aversion to opera (except Mozart’) 
and tells how he came to write first Nixon in China 
and now an opera about terrorism. 


The Birth of 
The Death of 
Klinghoffer 








by JOHN ADAMS 


. pera is the brat of the arts. Like a spoiled and overweight ten- 
* year-old, it demands an endlessly patient audience and can be 
counted upon to misbehave at the most inopportune moments. 
It wants pampening and daily feedings of money and attention. It 
used to be a vital and popular art form that satisfied the require- 
ments of both art and entertainment for a broad segment of European society, 
but its relevance to twentieth-century life seems to diminish with each decade. 
Film and television have challenged its power to compel an audience's atten- 
tion. Now it has become a behemoth, puffing and sweating under the weight 
of its own mass. The Metropolitan Opera in New York, the Chicago Lyric 
Opera, and the San Francisco Opera all play in houses seating over 3,000 
people. Operatic voices, in order to fill these yawning spaces, have evolved 
intO power stations pumping out raw sound at the expense of intelligibility, 
subtlety, and dramatic nuance. The few voices that can handle the strain and 
stull retain their beauty are in such demand that their owners almost immedi- 
ately vault to superstar status. Stage directors and conductors are left to sew a 
miserable patchwork of meaning and gesture around them. 

Toward the end of the last century Richard Wagner, under the influence of 
the much younger Nietzsche, proposed the idea of the “total arrwork,” a union 
of music, poetry, gesture, light, and scenery that would come together syner- 
gistically to create a sum greater than its parts. Of course Wagner, hardly the 
model of humility, imagined that only he had the genius to pull it off. Wagner 
was an incomparably great composer, but his skill in the other arts ranged from 
mediocre to embarrassing. Nevertheless, the power of his musico-dramatic 
imagination gives us an inkling of what an ideal union of the arts could 


to 
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achieve. No one can deny that in the few instances where 
music, text, acting, and mse en scéne work together instead of 
at cross-purposes, the power of opera is overwhelming. 

So why have I become, almost by mistake, a composer of 
operas? I can’t even admit to liking opera very much, and my 
own experience with the operatic tradition has been alarm- 
ingly spotry. As a youth with an insatiable appetite for virtually 
anv kind of music, I found that the sound of an operatic voice 
at full throttle was just about the only thing I could sot warm 
to. Truce, | grew up in a small town in New Hampshire, and 


As a youth wiih an insatiable appetite 
for virtually uny kind of music, | found 
that the sound of an operatic voice 
at full throttle was just about the only 


thing | could not warm to. 


until I was sixteen I never heard a real operatic voice, except 
on recordings. Nor did I ever see a staged production until a 
wealthy benefactor, whom I never met, sent me a check for 
$100 and invited me to attend a performance of Aida with him 
at the Met. 

My octogenarian patron came from my hometown and had 
seen a newspaper article in the Concord Monitor descnbing me 
as a clarinet prodigy; he apparently had a Dickensian urge to 
aid, in some small wav, my musical evolution. Mv parents put 
me on a Grevhound bus bound for New York, and I dutifully 
appeared at the man’s elegant Sutton Place apartment two 
hours before curtain time. Alas, I was informed that the poor 
man had suffered a heart attack earlier in the day and I was to 
be taken to the performance by his wife. I] waited for her in 
her sitting room while a myna bird watched me from its cage 
with a beadv eve and kept repeating its favorite phrase, “When 
are you leaving?” 

Somehow I managed to survive the afternoon, which fea- 
tured singers dressed as ancient Egyptians and a leading ladv 
who outweighed her lover by many a stone and who could 
have lobbed him over the Giza Pyramid without a second 
thought. I rode the bus back te New Hampshire more than a 
little perplexed, not at all the image of a future opera compos- 
er newly smitten by the magic and power of this incomparable 
medium. My only recollection of the event was of the many 
expensively dressed people in the boxes and the precipitate 
yelling and screaming that seemed to originate in the standing 
room area and interrupted the flow of the music again and 
again. By and large, the words of the myna bird, “Waen are 
you leaving?” had become prophetic. More than once in the 
years since, while fidgeting in restless annoyance during some 
dreary performance, I have imagined it perched on my shoul- 
der asking me the same needling question. 

During my last year in high school I finally found in Don 
Giovanni an opera that appealed to me. By that ime I knew a 
great deal of Mozart's music, but his operas were. . . well. . . 
operas, and I’d studiously avoided them. But with Don Gio- 
vanni mv experiences were altogether different, largely be- 
cause I encountered it by studying the full score rather than 
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by having to sit through a badly staged and wretchedly sung 
performance. I think the depth of its human issues remained 
largely unrevealed to me at the time, but the irresistible flow 
of the music, the achingly beautiful vocal lines with their per- 
fectly poised balances of tension and relief, and the brazen 
mixture of pathos with a blithe, almost pop accessibility 
stunned me. Two years later, during the second semester of 
my sophomore year at Harvard, I came much closer to the 
source when I conducted a production of The Marnage of F1- 
garo in the Leverett House dining room. The stage director 
was John Lithgow. The role of Count Almaviva was sung by 
Richard Gill, master of Leverett House and a lecturer on eco- 
nomics. Fired by his successes as a Spanish aristocrat bent on 
imposing his droit du seigneur upon the young women of his 
estate, Master Gill eventually left Harvard to pursue 4 career 
in professional opera. Neither Lithgow nor I knew much of 
anything about opera, so the production had both the faults 
and the virtues of an unstudied naiveté. 

During that same year (1966-67), I had another operatic 
primal experience when I was hired to augment the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s clarinet section for the Amencan pre- 
miere of Schoenberg’s Moses and Aron. A more dramatic con- 
trast with Figaro would be hard to imagine, but I found the 
atmosphere of that production absolutely supercharged. For 
over a month I was cutting classes in order to squeeze into the 
stuffy orchestra pit of the old Back Bay Theater while Sarah 
Caldwell moved legions of “naked” choristers (dressed in 
body stockings with nipples discreetly limned with evebrow 
pencils) around the stage in the “Dance of the Sacred Calf.” 
Moses and Aron, Schoenberg's unfinished twelve-tone master- 
piece, had waited thirty vears for an American production. 
Even in its incomplete form it is a great opera, a truly Old 
Testament evocation of Yahweh and His wrath, but it remains 
a problematic and difficult work for most opera audiences, and 
in many ways these difficulties now strike me as symptomatic 
of the crisis of opera in the twentieth century. These two 
operas became embedded in my musical superconsciousness: 
Figaro, utterly charming and totally accessible on the surface 
yet subversive and politically caustic underneath; Moses and 
Aron, a sacred tract, philosophic, visionary, and composed in a 
difficult, personalized musical style that demands many hear- 
ings to reveal its coherence. 


“— left Cambridge in 1971 and headed for San Francisco, 
~. where I knew almost no one. I had read Love’ Body by 
Norman O. Brown, High Pnest by Timothy Leary, and 
poetic visions of the West Coast by Henry Miller, Rob- 

s..inson Jeffers, Jack Kerouac, Allen Ginsberg, John 
Cage, Garv Snyder. It seemed like the nght antidote to the 
Harvard music department. One thing was certain: opera was 
not a pressing issue with me. The buming question in the 
seventies was avant-gardism: how far could the limits of art be 
stretched before either total chaos prevailed or the last shred 
of an already small audience headed for the door? For ten 
years I led an ensemble of obliging young students at the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music on an avant-garde crusade 
dedicated to burning down the last bastions of stylistic author- 
ity and musical formalism. 

My own works from that period were reflections of the 
prevailing philosophies: American Standard (named in honor of 
the well-used household appliance) took familiar Amencan 
standards (the march, the hymn, the jazz ballad) and divested 
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Adams performs Lo-Fi, San Francisco, 1975. 


each of its most essential ingredient. The march didn’t have a 
tune. The hymn was suspended in polyphonic ether. The jazz 
ballad never swung. Another piece of mine, Grounding, re- 
flected my twin passions for electronic circuitry and Tibetan 
Buddhism. In it, two groups of male and female singers 
chanted logical syllogisms from The Laws of Form by G. Spen- 
cer Brown and English translations of Tibetan poetry to the 
accompaniment of a snarling bank of homemade oscillators 
and filters. The major attraction of all these concerts was the 
great parties we had afterward. 

I think our seventies West Coast avant-gardism peaked (or 
bottomed out, depending on your point of view) with my 1975 
work Lo-Fi. Here was a piece that aggressively celebrated low- 
tech, recycled, American appliance art. I had my students 
spread out over five locations at the Hall of Flowers in Golden 
Gate Park, each station littered with audio trash that we had 
found in various Goodwill and secondhand audio stores 
throughout the city. The “music” was generated from vanous 
electronic perversions we performed upon old 78 rpm discs of 
Liberace, Frank Sinatra, the Boston Pops, Leroy Anderson, 
and the Dorsey Brothers, all of it run through sound systems 
of unspeakable decrepitude. Allan Bloom and William Ben- 
nett had not yet blessed the American landscape with their 





apocalyptic visions of culture, and furthermore, this was San 
Francisco, so I was never fired from my teaching job, al- 
though, after hearing Lo-Fi, one of my students did offer to 
give me composition lessons. 

In 1978 I made my one and only attempt at true chamber 
music, a string quartet with the unpromising title of Wave- 
maker. \ had the notion that since musical tones were nothing 
more than a constellation of waveforms vibrating at different 
speeds and different amplitudes, I could create a piece of 
music whose every aspect would be dictated by the character- 
istics of wave motion. It was an elegant idea in principle, and 
the notion of a piece of music that was almost totally derived 
from a set of arbitrary funetions had been very much 4a la mode 
for several decades. John Cage, in an attempt to remove his 
ego from the creation process, had developed an arsenal of 
techniques to avoid making expressive decisions. These in- 
cluded rolling dice, tossing coins, employing computerized 
random printouts of the / C#ing, tracing the constellations onto 
music paper, etc. Wavemaker, however, was an unmitigated 
disaster, and I slipped from the hall before the polite, tepid 
applause began and wondered about the possibilities of a ca- 
reer in real estate. 

The lesson I learned from this piece was that it was foolish 
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for me to try to deny or subvert my essenually expressive 
nature as a composer. The problem was, of course, that Mod- 
emism, with its ferocious antipathy to expressivity and intu- 
ion, had intimidated a lot of younger composers like me into 
thinking that the only bona fide mode of behavior for a con- 
temporary Composer was to imitate the methods and rigors of 
scientific investigation. “Serious” music had become just that: 
a grim operation of numbers, sets, parameters, and functions. 
“Who cares if you listen?” —a phrase unjustly attributed to the 
senal composer Milton Babbitt—became a familiar shibboleth 
that seemed to sum up the relationship between the contem- 
porary composer and the audience. 


omething else had happened in the seventies that 
had a profound effect on me. In 1974 I heard my first 
piece of Minimalist music when Steve Reich and his 
ensemble brought a piece called Drumming to San 
Francisco. Drumming was a kind of tribal event for 
twelve musicians who played for ninety minutes in a precise 
continuum of pulsing bongos, marimbas, glockenspiels, and 
scat singing. Reich’s music was not at all “free,” nor was there 
anything improvised about the performances. If anything, it 
was painstakingly meticulous and demanded complete dedica- 
tion and precision from his performers, who at times seemed 
more like androids than individuals with free will. But the end 
result was a music that could intoxicate a listener with its 
ecstatic pulsation and slowly evolving architecture. One lis- 
tened to it in a totally different way than most other music. 
The music of Steve Reich and Philip Glass (whose ensem- 
ble I heard a year later and was equally affected by) stood in 
polar opposition to the tradition of academic Modernism that 
was and continues to be preached in university music depart- 
ments around the country. Their music totally ignored the 
prophecy of Schoenberg that atonality was Ze music of the 
future. Instead, the Minimalists used tonality with a ven- 
geance. But the movement between their harmonies, rather 
than occurring every few beats or every few bars, was now 
suspended in long stretches of time. This gave the music a 
sense of vastness, a spaciousness that I’d felt had been missing 
in Western music since the times of Sibelius and Mahler. 

The other great Modernist taboo that Minimalism shattered 
was the idea of repetition. The canon law of serialism, so 
firmly articulated by Pierre Boulez and other twelve-tone 
composers, was that periodicity was for kids: higher art de- 
manded a dense multiplicity of events and should be a mirror 
for the unpredictability of contemporary life. 

Between 1920 and 1960 composers from Schoenberg to 
Cage had labored to achieve an atomization of music’s ele- 
ments. Harmony and melody, pitch and rhythm, form and 
structure, had all been blown away, and new laws of organiza- 
tion, many based on formulas borrowed from mathematics, 
had been imposed upon music’s primary elements. An ex- 
traordinary array of techniques was evolved just to confound 
fundamental musical forces such as tonality and phrase sym- 
metry. This was not a perverse act but rather a voyage of 
discovery. Yet the terrain encountered during those years was 
largely barren. Minimalism, by embracing the age-old princi- 
ples of pulsation, tonality, repetition, and pattern-formation 
was, In a sense, an acknowledgement that serialism had 
reached a communications dead end. Serialism had produced 
a few great works, but it was a grammar without a future. 

The most shocking and scandalous aspect of these Mini- 
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malist pieces was that they almost immediately gained a large — 
audience. After half a century of steadily depleting audience 
involvement, new music had become an activity of cognoscen- 
ti. Its very existence would have been threatened were it not 
for routine government funding in Europe and university 
backing in the United States. But suddenly people were fight- 
ing over tickets to Steve Reich concerts, and Philip Glass and 
Terry Riley were recording for major labels. Glass’s i975 op- 
era, Einstein on the Beach, a collaboration with the Stage director 
Robert Wilson, was a long ritualized meditation on time, 
space, and The Bomb. I: had an enormous effect on both 
musical and theatrical thinking, even though at the time it had 
had only two performances in the United States. The classical 
music community was horrified by the success of these com- . 
posers. Glass used elec runic organs and highly amplified 
saxophones, and his perormances were consciously modeled 
after rock concerts. Reich was less aggressive, but his music 
had an inescapable hypnotic appeal that many found threaten- 
ing to their sense of decency. Rumors and innuendos abound- 
ed of drug-taking and psychic reprogramming. 

In 1983 a mutual friend introduced me to Peter Sellars ’80 at 
the Monadnock Music Festival in New Hampshire. Shaker 
Loops, a work for string septet that I had salvaged from the 
wreckage of Wavemaker, was being performed there, and Peter 
was directing a Haydn opera, a staging located, naturally, in 
postwar Vietnam. Peter had heard some of my music and had 
already decided that I was bom to write for the stage. He had 
even chosen the title for my first opera, Nixon in China, and 
Popped the idea at me with his usual mixture of informality 
and audacity. Beyond the title and the idea of incorporating 
the Communist Chinese agitprop ballet “The Red Detach- 
ment of Women,” I don’t think the story was terribly ad- 
vanced in his mind. Nixon in China waited several years to get 
off the ground, but it began to cohere when the poet Alice 
Goodman ’80 agreed to write a verse libretto for it. Nixon 
opened in Houston in October of 1987 (see Harvard Magazine, 
January-February 1988, page 24). 


he second moming after the premiere of Nixon in 
China, I rolled out of bed and, against mv better 
judgment, opened The New York Times to read 
that “Mr. Adams has done for the arpeggio what 
McDonald’s did for the hamburger.” Other publi- 
cations were kinder, and some were decidedly more disap- 
Proving. Jonathan Lieberson, in The New York Review of Books, 
commented that the opera had the aura of something written 
for money. I wondered if he felt the same about the Mozart 
Requiem and Handel’s Messiah. Good news or bad, the media 
had kicked in, and our opera was hot copy. The “NBC Night- 
ly News” tacked on a brief, ironic note about it at the end of 
one of its telecasts, saying (erroneously) that most of the audi- 
ence had walked out by the end of the third act. 

For the next few months there was hardly a magazine or 
newspaper that didn’t have an article about Nixon in China and 
its wacko creative team (which also included the choreog- 
rapher Mark Morris). I shared space in People with Dolly Par- 
ton and Indira Gandhi. Newsday said it was a great opera 
despite the bad music. 7ime put the Nonesuch recording on its 
Best of the Year list, then trotted it out two years later to 
include in its Best of the Decade. I began to think nervously 
about what would happen in 1999 when the Best of the Mil- 
lennium list came out. The opera won a Grammy and an 
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Emmy, and when it played at the Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic, the theater management kept a special loge open for each 
Perfomance in the futile hope that the ex-president himself 
would grace us with a last minute appearance. Fortunately for 
him, for me, and for everyone else, that event never came to 
fruition. The following spring PBS’s “Great Performances” 
aired a lead-footed, sodden television version of the opera 
with Walter Cronkite as the “congenial” host, squinting at a 
teleprompter. Nixon in China, an opera about media and its 
effects on people in Power, was on the verge of becoming a 
victim of its very subject matter. 

I fled with my family to Rome for the spring of 1988, and 
Peter went back to refining his productions of Mozart operas. 
Somewhere during that period, however, the idea of a second 
Opera started floating around, and again it was Peter who had 
the ttle, if not much else: The Death of Klinghoffer. 

I knew as soon as I heard the ttle that this was the right 
thing for me. Nixon prodded the nerve centers of our Ameni- 
Can Consciousness but did so largely by means of irony and 
sentimentality. Two of its three acts feel like flashbulbs pop- 
ping in your eyes, and only in the melancholy detumescence 
of the final scene do these political figures seem to acquire a 
human scale. I was drawn to recent political events because | 
Saw in them the potential for a mutually shared experience 
with mv audiences. It struck me that figures like Mao or Nix- 
on or a Palestinian terrorist had become, largely through their 
Presentation to us in the media, figures of almost totemic 
meaning. 

; ~ he story of the October 1985 hijacking of an Ital- 
F ‘ian cruise ship and the assassination of Leon 
Klinghoffer, a wheelchair-bound Jewish Amer- 
can, had a kind of Sophoclean imponderability to 

. it. This kind of event, the details of which came 
Screaming at us via television and the newspapers, seemed to 
remain deeply embedded in our national collective uncon- 
Scious along with the JFK assassination, the moon landing, 
Watergate, and so many other national myths. Of course peo- 
ple with good taste have all along been appalled by our choice 
of subject matter, and it is true that the Klinghoffer story, 
having already been the vehicle of two execrable television 
miniseries (one with Karl Malden and another with Burt Lan- 
Caster in the title role) made the challenge of a serious treat- 
ment of the story all the more difficult. 

Although the first discussions about K/inghoffer took place in 
late 1986, I didn’t begin serious work on the composing until 
the fall of 1989. Composing an opera is not unlike constructing 
a fifty-story office building single-handedly. All those hun- 
dreds of thousands of small and large decisions—generally 
involving the irreducible questions of which note, and 
where—can only be made by the composer. You can’t farm the 
work out to a subcontractor or create a Renaissance-style ate- 
lier full of assistants and scribes. In the days of Handel and 
Mozart, when Style was a much more universal and agreed- 
upon Convention, operas were Produced with a speed and 
relative lack of self-consciousness that would seem indecent in 
Our more constipated art-historical times. But like it Or not, 
music and theater have evolved into something decidedly 
more complex, although not necessarily better. Alban Berg sat 
on each of his operas, Wozzeck and Lulu, like a nervous mother 
hen for almost a decade apiece. Even such a dependable 
Craftsman as Stravinsky gave himself four years to produce The 
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Rake's Progress. Nixon took me almost exactly two years of daily 
work from the first sketch to the final bar of the orchestra 
score. 

With Kdnghoffer, the beginning stages were particularly trou- 
blesome. The libretto arrived in unpredictable installments 
and not always in sequential order, which meant that I some- 
umes ended up discarding my first sketches. Often Sellars and 
Goodman would hash out key moments in the libretto via 
long-distance telephone calls, and I would not be clued in for 
a month or more, by which time ] would be staring into the 
black maw of an implacable deadline. . 

Six opera companies—three in Europe and three in the 
United States—were involved in the co-commissioning and 
co-production. The set and costumes were being created at 
the same time as the music, and the cast of eight principa’ 
singers was being assembled. These singers would be per- 
forming the opera over a two-year period in Brussels, Lyon, 
Vienna, Brooklyn, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and London. 
In addition, a chorus of between twenty-four and fifty voices 
would have to be Prepared anew in each of the cities. With 
this many people dedicating their lives and energies to this 
undertaking, and with the several million dollars involved in 
the production, the Pressure to keep the creative work on 
schedule was unrelieved. Almost from the start anxious phone 
calls and troublesome faxes began littering my physical and 
mental space, and | eventually threw my answering machine 
away and stopped reloading the fax machine. 

There seem to be two general types of composers. One 
works in wild spurts and loves the solitude of late-night hours, 
the other is the plodding nine-to-fiver whose daily life resem- 
bles that of an artisan more than that of an inspired vessel of 
the muse. I am definitely of the latter stripe. My best hours 
are in the morning, and I thrive on routine. Once I get beyond 
the initial stages of a new piece, I resent even the slightest 
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obstruction in the daily schedule. If the outside world can be 
Kept at bay, I find I can achieve a beautiful thythm where I 
can Stay in touch with the muse for long and fruitful periods of 
ume. But the old saw about the muse being a jealous mistress 
is true. Whenever I would have to leave home for a conduct- 
ing appearance or a fundraiser, there would be an ugly scene 
waiting for me the day I got back, and it would often take a 
week or more to pick up the thread. 

Among composers, there seem to be those who use the 
Piano and those who don't. Actually, I have found that the 
group of non-users is really very small, and they all seem to 
share one important ability: perfect pitch. Somehow the gift 
(and it is a gift, not a skill) of pitch memory appears to be 
essential if one is to “hear” internally the actual harmonic 
detail of a score. I am often asked if I can look at a score and 
hear it in my head. The answer is not simple. I can imagine a 
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Members of the Klinghoffer creative team: Adams, at left, 
librettist Alice an, director Peter Sellars, choreo- 
grapher Mark Moris, and conductor Kent Nagano. 


rough sonic picture of the music, but it’s an impression that is 
probably more morphological than acoustical. We know for 
sure that among twentieth-century composers, Stravinsky and 
Ravel were helpless without a piano, whereas Schoenberg and 
Shostakovich apparently could get along without one. 

Unul last year, I almost always used a piano for composing. 
Now I work almost exclusively with a MIDI (Musical Instru- 
ment Digital Interface) system that includes a computer, sev- 
eral samplers, and two synthesizers. Before that I used a piano 
and an eight-channel tape recorder. I would sketch my po- 
lyphony (the various independent musical lines) and then rec- 
ord them. By using a mixer, I could overlay as many as eight 
lines and experiment with the counterpoint. Not being a par- 
ticularly agile pianist, this process, as clumsy as it may have 
been, helped a lot to realize my ideas. The computer-driven 
MIDI system is vastly more flexible, and the sounds that can 
be had from the latest generation of samplers and synthesizers 
are highly realistic. 


Anghoffer went through four versions, beginning 
with the rough sketch—the setting of the words 
along with a very rudimentary plan of the har- 
monic, thythmic, and textural form. Then fol- 

“ ws lowed what might be called the “fair copy,” a 
more detailed version of the vocal line along with a two-stave 
approximation of the orchestral music. This was the “vocal 
score” that the singers used to leam their parts. Normally the 
next step would be full orchestration, but I have added a 
whole new level: I now enter the entire score into the MIDI’s 
computer software system, which can play it back for me on 
its array of synthesizers and samplers and in some instances 
produces an alarmingly lifelike realization of a full orchestra. 
This new step, the MIDI stage, is stupefyingly laborious, but 
m the end it affords me the freedom to try out complex and 
often wild ideas and see whether or not they work. As a result 
I managed to make most of my mistakes alone, at home, not 
in the opera house with a hundred people waiting around, 
drumming a thousand anxious fingers. 
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The final, most physically punishing stage is the full orches- 
tration. I always used to wonder why Wagner spent so much 
time at spas, and now I know. His occupational symptom was 
hemorrhoids; in my case, my night arm developed a major 
league case of tendinitis. A page of orchestration can easily 
have between five hundred and one thousand individual notes 
on it. A single wrong note can bring a full orchestra rehearsal 
to a crashing halt, so the necessity for accuracy in the orches- 
tration stage is extreme. Both Nixon and Kinghoffer had nearly 
four hundred pages of full score; any self-respecting flagellant 
would allow about a year to complete this stage alone. Some- 
how, either through miscalculation or just pure prolixity, I 
didn’t get to this stage until the end of September 1990, less 
than five months before the first scheduled orchestra rehears- 
als in Brussels. As the deadlines came and went and the noose 
tightened, I found myself becoming a pathological liar when it 
came to the subject of the orchestration. “The check is in the 
mail” has the ring of absolute authenticity compared with the 
factoids I offered up as to the whereabouts of the final scene. I 
began to hallucinate eighth notes in my moming cereal. 

I finished the final scene on February 12, 1991. I took a 
walk to celebrate and could hear CNN coming from the living 
rooms of the houses in my neighborhood. The Middle East 
and the United States had continued to play out their absurd 
scenano throughout the wniting of this opera. When K/inghoffer 
was little more than a rough outline, the Intifada had not even 
begun. Now, on the day of my completing it, smart bombs 
were zeroing in on Baghdad. 

When I arrived in Brussels, the staging rehearsals were al- 
ready well along. Peter Sellars spends more time in prepara- 
tion than most opera directors, and as a result he has come to 
rely on a small group of dependable singing actors who move 
from one production to another with him. Through Nixon I 
had learned the strengths and weaknesses of several of these 
singers and had written specifically for them in much the same 
way that Duke Ellington used to write for the longstanding 
members of his orchestra. Sellars’s greatest gift as a director is 
his ability to empower an actor or a singer, to draw the creative 
potential directly out of that person and allow it to be used in 
ways he or she might never have thought possible. No one 
ever seems to fee] that he or she is filling a minor role. Charac- 
ters are constantly miming and moving about the stage in the 
most complex patterns even when they are not singing. The 
feeling of watching a Sellars staging is not unlike listening to a 
Bach fugue, so thoroughly conceived is his use of spatial coun- 
terpoint. 

As a production lurches toward opening night, the stage 
director becomes Nerve Central, having to deal with a crush- 
ing array of problems emanating from a thousand sources: the 
lighting, the costumes, the conductor, a scrim that fails to 
unfold properly, a chorus that can’t remember the complicated 
blocking. These are usually the moments when egos get raw 
and people make scenes. A conductor suddenly starts scream- 
ing at a trombonist, or a soprano refuses to come out of her 
dressing room. I have rarely witnessed a scene like this in a 
Sellars production, perhaps because a lot of snafus are antici- 
pated and cured in advance, and perhaps also because Peter 
has an exceptional gift for helping people solve their own 
problems before they grow into everyone else’s. 

The dramatic challenge of K/inghoffer was enormous. A ver- 
ismo treatment in the style of Verdi or Strauss would have 
been in questionable taste. From the beginning my models 
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were not from the operatic tradition at all but rather from those 
pieces of sacred music that tell a story, usually the Crucifixion, 
in a restrained, hieratic tone. The Bach Passions had been a 
key influence for me, and Beethoven’s extremely graphic use 
of the liturgy in the Missa Solemnis had had a huge effect on 
Peter. The overall structure of Kénghoffer ended up being ar- 
ticulated by seven large choruses that had the effect of medita- 
tions on the stage action. These choruses stand apart from the 
more mundane and often desperate actions of the people 
aboard the ship. Many of the choruses focus on the natural 
worid—-the desert, the ocean, night, day, creation, and de- 
cay—and their texts are full of sacred artifacts. They not only 
serve to put a frame around the “story” but also remind us 
thar this event, this hijacking and assassination, so seemingly 
lurid and “newsworthy” in our minds, was in fact played out 
in the very womb of Western civilization. 


he story of the hijacking itself is told largely by 
individual utterance. Among the three hundred 
or so individuals who were on the boat at the 
time of the event, we chose a small, representa- 

: tive group: a Swiss grandmother who had re- 
mained on board with her small grandson; the captain and the 
first officer (both Italians); a British teenager who worked 
nights as a dancer and days as a manicunist; an elderly Austnan 
woman who hid in her cabin throughout the full eighty hours, 
rationing a small supply of fruit and chocolate she’d had in her 
possession; Marilyn and Leon Klinghoffer; and the four Pales- 
tinians who had come aboard in Genoa with fake Norwegian 
passports. Peter had taken an enormous nsk by deciding 
against costumes and makeup. Dunya Ramicova’s solution to 
dress was extremely simple: pastel blouses or turtlenecks and 
slacks or skirts in muted grays or browns for all the singers, 
dancers, and chorus members. The fact that several singers 
took more than one role further amplified this visual nonspeci- 
ficity. The contralto Stephanie Fnedman °57, M.A.T. °59, for 
example, played the double role of a Jewish housewife from 
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New Jersey and a teenage Palestinian consumed by his dream 
of self-immolation. Another singer, Janice Felty, managed to 
inhabit three personae during the course of the evening: the 
Austrian woman, the Swiss grandmother, and the Bnush danc- 
ing girl. 

George Tsypin’s set, a single massive structure made of tu- 
bular steel, cables, and mesh gangplanks, suggested the inte- 
rior of a large oceangoing vessel but, depending on the 
lighting, could also look like an oil refinery at night, a mosque, 
a spaceship, or a huge cage. It thrust upward beyond the very 
top of the proscenium, and when, at one point, nearly the 
entire company was perched on it, the set was an awesome 
and terrifying sight. Beyond this, the use of props was almost 
nonexistent; I can recall only the following in the course of a 
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full three-hour production: a coffee pot, a copy of Zhe New 
York Times, several make-believe Uzi machine guns, two oil 
drums, a blindfold, a sheet, some Amenican dollars, a pass- 
port, a wheelchair, and a stainless steel walker. Each of the 
main characters and some of the dancers also had large scarves 
that they used in an astonishing variety of ways, as a cowl, a 
tunic, a toga, a sash, and so on. 

A further, immensely important element was added by the 
almost constant presence of the entre Mark Mors dance 
company. Morris had done some of his most inspired choreog- 
raphy for the choruses, and for the rest of the opera he had 
tumed his company over to Sellars to integrate their actions 
with those of the singers. Much of the time a given singer 
would have his or her own choreographic double, so that 
words, music, and gesture were in constant polyphony with 
one another One of the most powerful moments for me came 
in the second act during the “Aria of the Falling Body,” which 
I set as a gymnopédie; the two bodies of Leon Klinghoffer— 
one the baritone Sanford Sylvan and the other the dancer 
Keith Sabado—created a slow-motion frieze of the most in- 
tensely sustained gracefulness imaginable. It was at moments 
like this that the Wagnerian ideal of a “total artwork” seemed 
almost attainable. But instead of being the work of a single 
individual dominated by a single ego, it was the fruit of many 
profoundly talented people sharing a rare instance of artistic 
unanimity. 

Compared to Nixon in China with its user-friendly sets and 
costumes and its unmistakable characterizations, Ké/inghoffer 
seemed more like a medieval passion play. I felt as if I were 
witnessing a religious drama that had been acted out yearly for 
generation after generation by some small village in Central 
Europe or on some archipelago of Indonesia. The public re- 
sponse to the first series of performances (Brussels, Lyon, and 
Vienna) was wildly varied. Some people were overwhelmed 
and annoyed by the bombardment of so much information— 
musical, poetic, choreographic, visual—at one time. The 
print and electronic media were anxious to tie it into the gulf 
war news, and many of the television people looked obviously 
disappointed when they realized they were going to be denied 
a facile sound-bite or a lurid image of a man in a wheelchair 
being shot to death by a teenager in a kaffiyeh. (In fact, the 
actual death of Klinghoffer is suggested only in the music and 
by some subtle but strangely disturbing stage movement.) 

I was encouraged by the fact that, at least in Europe, almost 
no one complained that the opera was a brief on behalf of one 
side, be it Palestinian, Israeli, or American, at the expense of 
another. Some critics, wanting a part pris, complained that the 
treatment was too evenhanded. When, a month after the pre- 
miere, I conducted the Cleveland Orchestra and Chorus in 
five of the choruses, including the “Chorus of Exiled Palestin- 
ians” and the “Chorus of Exiled Jews,” several ticket holders 
complained, but more on the grounds that politics has no 
place in the concert hall. After each performance of these 
“exile” choruses I would retum to my hotel room, and on the 
television I would see the long lines of Kurds stumbling in 
wretched agony away from their homeland into an unknown 
fate while the whole world watched. The story was the same, 
only the names and faces had changed. 0 
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